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AESTRACI 

The document provides a model for planning and 
evaluating adult basic education (ABE) programs in correctional 
Settings and is also a workbook for its implementation. It requires 
the usc and understanding of systems techniques and concepts. Tha 
introduction discusses the rationale for and development of the 
conceptual model; basic systems, concepts, and principles; and 
directions for the model's use. The following seven chapters present 
major functions that must be incorporated into an ABE delivery 
system. Chapter 1 concerns the conceptualization of the correctional 
system, descriting the real life environment,, with ABE programs as an 
integral p^^^ of ^he system. Chapters 2 through 5, and 7 combine to 
provide a ver.y detailed model for a management system: establishing a 
ptiilcsophy and assessing needs; defining systems goals, subgoals, and 
cbjectives; formulating a plan to implement major goals; and 
evaluating delivery systems and programs. Chapter 6 constitutes a 
model for an instructional delivery system. Por each element a 
definition of concept, relation of element or function to the total 
model and directions to the user are presented. Appended material 
includes: a 27-page bibliography; a 21-item annotated list of 
bibliograf.hi<^£ of ABE materials; a glossary; names of contributors to 
tht model, resource; personnel and advisory committee members; and 
author and subject indexes. (Author/BP) 
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FOREWORD 



Illiteracy and incarceration are double trouble* 

Of the correctional population in the United States, 85 percent are 
'idult functional illiterates — persons whose basic communication and 
computational skills are at best no higher than the fifth-grade 
level. Of those in this group, 96 percent will be released in two 
years, most without adequate preparation for Work or for establishing 
a productive and sustaining way of life. Their plight is not just 
their own. It affects the quality of life of the entire nation. 
In 1969, the Division of Adult Education of the U.S. Office of 
Education funded the University of Hawaii Adult Basic Education in 
Corrections (ABEC) project to bring the concentrated resources of the 
University, USOE and the Bureau of Prisons to bear on the problems 
of incarcerated adults. The project was conceived and carried out as 
a developmental effort designed to produce a national system of adult 
bai>ic educ.ition in correctional institutions. From the beginning it 
has .sought to create effective educational programs which could be 
sustained through existing resources. 

In 1969-70, the first year of project activity, goals for ABEC v;ere ^ 
detemined at a national conference by former inmates, a group of 
Corrections personnel, sociologists, economists, educators, and 
,;overninent administrators. Preliminary instructional models were de- 
veloped at two nitional seminars and a final model coalesced from them 
by a model design coLjuittee. During the next two years, correctional 
per^^onnel were trained Jt sixteen regional seminars to adapt and im~ 
plttucnt ihv model in ti^^ir institutions. 

iue r:odel pre^^enttrd hert* is a revision of the one developed in 1969-70. 
Developed under the leadership of Dr. T.A. Ryan, it reflects the ex- 
perLetice, the insights, and the concern of the ABEC seminar partici- 
pant?i and resource persons. In the best sense, it is the result of 
Ihtee yettrb of participato ry planning and experimentation by those in 
n eJ of idult bavsic ichication, those who <ian assist adults in their 
le arjunf;, ami thosu litc i.sion-makers who control the conditions under 
*.%In' ii adult leaniiu*; can tike place. 




Vanl V. Delker 
Director 

Di^'lsion of Adult Education 
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PREFACE 

Our Nation must be as vitally concerned with 
the education of its adults as it is with the 
education of its children. Adult education 
can pay rich personal and social dividends — 
not 20 years from now — but immediately. Our 
Nation must provide the "secondary opportunity" 
for the partially educated, the uninvolved, the 
illxtcrate, the adult with yesterday's tools 
who are in need of marketable skills for today. 

National Advisory Council on Adult Education 



This is a conceptual model of adult basic education in corrections, 
which has been d^jvcl oped for the explicit purpose of providing a strong 
ration.,I approach for planning and evaluating adult basic education for 
turroctional settings. Use of the model to plan and evaluate delivery 
^ysLcnio of adult basic education in corrections will optimize outcomes, 
tulllll public demands for accountability, and at the same time cojitri- , 
butc to the solution of one of the nation's major social problems--educa- 
lion of the academically, socially, and vocationally disadvantaged adults 
in federal, state, and local correctional instifutions . Quality programs 
of adult basic education should be an integral part of the total educa- 
lional opportunities provided for youth and adults in every community. 
Adult basic education systems should prepare individuals to assume and 
implement adult responsibilities in a democratic society. Nowhere is 
there a more critical need lor adult basic education than in the correc- 
tional M ttinRS, in which is found one of the most disadvantaged popula- 
t ions in the nation. 

Every ten years the census lists the characteristics of persons in 
corrrcti«uial Institutions, including federal and state prisons, local 
jails and workhouses. The latest tabulations show the median years of 
sihool completed by state and federal prison and reformatory populations 
to hi 8.6 years. The census also shows 23,9 percent of the offenders to 
be iahorirs, compared to 5.1 percent in the total population. A striking 
Kicl about offenders who have been convicted of crimes of violence and 
thell is tho rite of recidivism. A review of a number of studies in 
vaiious state,^ and in the federal prison system leads to the conclusion 
thai dt'si'ite considerable variation among jurisdictions, roughly 80 per- 
cent of the offenders released from prison will be reimprisoned^ usually 
for committing new offenses, within a five-year period (President's Com- 
mii-nion on Crime in Amrrica, 1967), This is testimony to the need for 
iMlucilional svstims in corrections which \^ill achieve total development 
ol the individuals, preparing them to be fully functioning membeirs of 
si^ciety capable ol re^ilizinj; individual well-being and contrib^fting to 
fiocial welfarr. 
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Every individual must learn to cope and interact with the total 
environment in a rational manner* The individual must find self-fulfill- 
ment, derive a bense of self-worth, feel pride in accomplishment, and have 
a sense o£ personal dignity. All individuals should be provided with op- 
porLunitiuJ^ tiirough v>;hich to develop their innate .capacities to maximum 
potential. The of tenders in the jurisdiction of tKe nation's correctional- 
systems uust be prepared for implementation of adult^responsibilities in a 
free society. Thib o^onceptual model of adult basic education in corrections 
can b-L; used to accomplish these ends. This model can be used to develop 
d«' livery systelns providing for jnanagement control in a performance con- 
tent. The model is designed to produce dynamic instructional systems, 
v%'hich provide^ Lor continuing improvement and modification to meet changes 
in offender popjulations, and changing social and economic conditions. 

The structural organization of this book was developed with the 
idea in mind that those who will use the model for planning and evaluat- 
LuK adult basic education [urograms for correctional settings typically 
are busy individuals, working under pressure of time and often in isolated 
geographic locations. The book is a self-contained unit, including an in- 
troductory section which provides a ready reference to the concepts and 
principle.^ of systems approach which "re implemented in the model, and di- 
rect tons to the user for getting the greatest possible benefits from the 
modvi. The heart of the book consists of the seven chapters which follow 
the introductory section, and which comprise the model proper. Each 
<.haVter represents a major element or function which must be incorporated 
in a delivery syst'^m of adult basic education in any correctional setting. 
In thu model throe expository sections are presented for each element: 
(I) definition of thi» concepts; (2) relation of the element or function 
to the total model; and (3) directions to the user in developing and im- 
plementing tlu function in a delivery system. The third section, directions 
ti> users , is pr<'^t*nted in italicized type as the last part of the exposi - 
tion on that particular function . An Appendix following the model proper 
contaln.s a gloss. iry of terms, a comprehensive bibliography of references 
on adult basic education in corrections, and a materials source list. 
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PART I 



NTRODUCTION 



This introduction consists of three? sections. The first section pre- 
sents a rationale for the design and evaluation of delivery systems of 
adult basic education in corrections, and describes the nature and devel- 
opment of the conceptual model. The next section defines basic systems 
concepts and pcLnclples which are implemented in the model. The last sec- 
tion >;ives din^ttions to users of the conceptual model, for designing and 
evaluaiinr. d^JLvcry systems of adult basic education for correctional 
Set tings . 



1 1) 



Ratrionalt- Tor Systems Of Adult Basic Education In Corrections 



... in America, we h^ive cultivated crime and hence have 
reaped a bountiful crop. Crime is the ultimate human 
degradation* A, civilize^^ people haye no higher duty than 
to do everything within their power to seek its reduc- 
tion. We can" prevent nearly all o£ the crime now suf- 
lered in America if we care. To the extent that the 
agencies of law-enforcement and justice do not do their 
jobs effectively, they fail to prevent crime. If the 
correctionaL programs do not correct^ a core of hardened 
and habitual criminals will continue to plague the 
community.^ Kamsey Clark 

The Need ^or Adult Basic Education. In Corrections 

o 

Lducatiui* in correctional institutions in the United States has evolved 
in rvi>ponse to i>ouictdl forces and cultural demands. This evolutionary pro- 
cc:>i> ii> charauL*. ri.ied by a developmental pattern which has been more haphaz- 
ard and idiosyncratic than orderly and planned. The unfortunate part of 
thib. bituation is that the effectiveness of any system is directly related 
to the degrer to which there i& order and organization in its structure, 
and clear interdependence amon^; all parts of the organization, with the 
partis all working together to achieve a stated mission. Despite the demon- 
strated need loi education in correctional settings for the large segment 
ot th^ ol fendi r population whiciN^s deficient academically, socially, and 
voLational ly , llu ^.U ^U\n oi management systems and the development of in- 
structional pro;-;rams oi^ <idult basic education have been limited. 
A .survey oi 550 corrictional institutions in the United States in 1969, re- « 
v'lahil a need to improve and/or expand adult basic education in corrections 
<K%an, \')72). Ut spile l\u tacit recognition of the nation's responsibility 
Km providing sprcl<tli/,ed educational programs to meef the needs of adults 
whoo* duiciiiuies m c onmiunication , computation, or social relationship 
skills ^onstitul"' m imp<urment of their ability to get or retain employ- 
HHt PI !!u t t .h\u\{ 1* oponsibilities, relatively few correctional institu- 
tion. hav« <i reported enrollment of a significant percentage of the total 
i nst iiut iona! populati'Mn in adult basic education programs. . 

i^oncomitaat with an increasing recognition of the need for educational 
oppoi (unit i« s in coritctions, there has been a demand for program results 
aud^ 1h ii.-t i ( lii .lU social and educational systems (Kane, 1970;Churchman, 1968) 
Ihe responsihiiity for accountability in corrections, along with other social , 
.s\>t« m.s, has Im . n rt eo^',ni/,ed , This means that decision-makers in torrec- 
iiouh m\i>l b' prep<trid to do Vs^hat they say they will do. Admini rttrati(lr,s 
must be prepared to aaswei <iu(»stions; *'What were tlie intended outcqmes 
Ml .duiation in thi. i^usJ i tut ion? " "WhjU , in fact, was achieved:" ^^^^^ ^ 
vMrclen «M sup^ ri fil eudent nt an instittut ion, the teacher in the education 
department .ir*' .utoitutable. The mandate for accountability demands LroMK 



corrections pcrv^onnd mot:c than an exposition of what was intended and 
whal was achieved. There is the further requirement to explain the dis- 
crt'pancieb between intended and achieved, supporting with fact — not fic- 
tLon--thc iai lures to achieve anticipated outcomes. , 

Corrections faces a two-fold challenge: (1) protection of society from 
tho.>e individuals whose deficits in behavior repertoires and ^inadequacies 
'in prrsonal development militate against their fulfilling constructive 
soc^ial roles; and, (2) at the same time, correcting, or*^ changing the direc- 
tions, of these individuals to overcome their behavioral deficits and 
r^ a^ze full personal development thereby preparing them for constructive 
par-ticipaLion in society and productive economic roles. This challenge 
can be m» I by using the moJ.el of adult basic education in corrections to 
tehlrvc a systematic approach in which the functions of security and treat- 
ment ari^ rrlattd logically ^nd rationally, and system^ of education are 
initiated and maintained which will prepare individuals for constructive, 
productive social", political, and economic participation. 

Development Of The Conceptual Model 



This model is a kj,roup product. It is the direct result of tlie think- 
In; of over *5()0 persons v/ho participated in the" Adult Basic Education 
in Correeliont i'rogram between 1969 to 1972. It reflects the ideas of re- 
S4>iiic^ persons lor the Adult Ba^ic Education in Corrections Program, in- 
eltidn),; a number ol offenders and ex-offenders, and countless researchers 
lud prae t Lt Loiu r.s in corrections^ . education, behavioral and social sci - 
^ iH»»s, labor, business, lndi«?lry, social and service organisations. The 
iomnK jUs .Hid sUi;)^e,S'l ions from users and reviewers of two experimental vet- 
sioiKs oi this model have been taken ^nto consideration in the synthesis^ of 
this «'di I ion. ^ 

;f>pTu. la of th» I i ynceptu<il modL^l began in May 1969, when the lidu- 
< ai»(>a K' Mr<.p lud li» veh^pment Center of the University of Hawaii, with a 
^1 lat f*u: • .S. 'Office of Eduralicu, Division of Adult Education, ini- 

U..iu 4 t.i^ ^v4*i j;. ^>.4A-+ « -hditea-t ion in (Corrections Program. The ftrsr majw-*"" 

« u tl 1 hi-il .u^Vt•^ of correctional instllutions to assess needs, by 
' p trittij i\v h f e en\.'i ronments of \\w institutions with an idealized 

' '^t in iJu<ational program constituting an integral part of a total 

' <>rt*-. r ion il v'-'^tem. liic needs assessment was lollowed in October 1969, 
' tn invit tiional work leaferenee, in which a Committee of One Hundred, 

I oj^i^i^'^'d le iders in iorreetions, justice, law enforcement, 
' 'I'l ^\'^Ay Imp, • mp loyrieni , 'ornumiiv ^lEfairs, social services, labor, 
» , !u i!u h h<ivioral and soci.il sciences, olfenders and ex-offenders, 

♦ ' i' I ' i i li) »n|,it i bi.se and del ined major go<iis of adult basic edu- 

*■ » I -onv'M'Ki.. ihr-;e goaN woil implemenfed in two i»xperim'Mital models, 
d. v* l'»p«Ml in i.imiary and February 19/0, respect ivel> , in two 24-day 
M»M|.Mr < Th. Msfo modr^H, the Mortvmtown and San Dimas Models, were 
ev. J Mated iutrrnally and by outside independCMit raters before being 
sviuli^-si/.ed into ihe first version of a conceptual Model of Adult 
Basil Kdui-alio!) in Corrections. This experimental model was used in 
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1971 as a vehicle for design of delivery systems for 66 correctional in- 
otitutions.* The system designs , developed in nine 10-day regional seminars, 
were managemeat models, intended to serve primarily as management tools for 
accomplishing dccountdbllity . The delivery system models developed in 1971 
u&ing* the first version of the conceptual model were evaluated, and these 
evaluation^ provided fettdback to guide the revision of the conceptual model. 
rhii> secoad experimental version, completed in September 1971 was used in 

1972 to create 49 delivery systems for instructional programs of adult basic 
education in correctional settings. The delivery system models were evalu- 
ated, and a self -evaluation and external evaluation of the revised concep- 
tual model x^?ere made. The results of these evaluations, together with the 
evaluations oi deliver^' system models, provided feedback to direct the third 
revision of the cooceptual model. This revision, accomplished in June 
1972, is the conceptual model presented herein. Chapters I through VII. 



Those who had responsibility for the actual writing of this model 
and design of the iLowchart, stand convinced that the product justifies 
the enormous amount of time and effort devoted to it by the many persons 
who have^l^een involved. It is the thesis o'' the authors that this model 
not onl/ 6f fers a tested vehicle for planning and evaluating effective 
systems of adult basic education programs which are integral parts of a t 
tal correctional system, but, equally important, the model sets forth a 
common language by which the communication process in .adult basic educa- 
tion and corrections can be facilitated, and affords a means by which 
thouj^ht and ri.-Si'arch on problems in corrections can be stimulated and 
existing systtm operations evaluated and improved. 



Concepts And Basic Systems Techniques . 

This conceptual model, was developed through implementation of the 
concepts, principles, and techniques of systems research. The use of the 
nodi*! lo d.vsi^n or evaluate programs oE adult basic education for correc- 
tional svttini;s requires the use of systems techniques and the understand- 
ing oi sv:>te:.is concepts. 'Jh'r^ Location ic devoted to 0)1 overview of basU' 
....... i H'\nvlcc, md techniques A bade knowledge of syiUems 

y ' \.' . 'r'v.' tan ling of the con<> ptual model anci i^nhance Ow^yo- 

i,\ - /, / f^rvi u^lng the modK.1 to deelrpi arid evatuaU^ delivev,j 

rr. The user is urged to become familiar with the concepts, princi- 
pal-?, and techniques presented in this section. Institutions or agencies 
are caution«nl a^ain^t attempting to use the model in an unsystematic way. 
{\w s^st.-ms approach is a team cc pro \!i\\ic\\ achieves optimum benefits 
irom inv*>stmenls ol human and material resources. The full potential from 
\v^{n,\ this mode! will be realized il a team approach is implemented accord- 
ing^. Lo ih- plan di. scribed in this section. 
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Basic Systems Concepts 

rhc ^j^>icrnj appivach' is a scientific process of analyzing, coordi- 
nating, relating, 2nd combining elements to make an organized, orderly 
whole £or optimising accomplishment of a spv*cified mission. The process 
involves: 

1. Specification of the system parameters or requirements and 
delineation of the mission; 

2. Assessment of needs and establishment of goal priorities; 

3. c Implementation of goals in bchaviorally defined objec- 

tives; 

4. Di'termination of resources and constraints; 

5. Id*, nti i ication of alternatives in terms of consequences; 

6. Evaluation of alternatives in terms of consequences; 

7. Impiomt ntat ion of strategies which optimize system operation; 

8. Provision for measurement and evaluation with continuing feed- 
back tn insure quality control and direct system modification. 

A sit ms appro. Kh Ls *in^ operational concept which refers to a process of 
ntrtyun'. »-'XLsting systems and creating or synthesizing new systems. 

Thf system^ approach means analysing the real life world of an orga- 
Jti .allim a prerequisite to setting realistic goals; exploring the range 

altiinilivis opin to the decision-maker for implementing the goals; and, 
MMillv, .vahMtin;; n'sulls of putting decisions into action in an effort 

athiiVt the mission of the oi"ganizat ion . Essentially, the systems ap- 
ptoatli I . a lo^'Jcal, rational way H>f solving problems. When tiie systems 
t:su ♦i'h L*^ ^ini loyetK the vnd result is innovation, improvemtrnt , efficiency, 

A ' an «irr,ani /.atton or structure ol an orderly whole composed 

iM .1 on r n[ < b auMtis rt lated in such a^way that each element and the to- 
i oi ali i\u pail> work together to accomplish the mission of the or- 

tti aMon «u strutMut. Corrections is, a system, the mission of which is 
Jo t.ur <l {\u .Hi.ndrr so Chat the welUire ol society and the'wli- being 
»: 111* iTitlivi<hial will be prest rved and niainiained. The extent to which 
^.ur'iMons inplmnts au ef I icient 1 V lunctioning system is a moot question. 
(Mil ii- It K \u h> ,hown that a corrrcf i onal institution, in lact, is 
hMi'.jnii af»*»iil th. Kind oi com-ction In the offender population to make 

..»' i U 11- luM-ni individual w U-'ieini^ ^an it be said ahat the sys- 

III s'»ioa i> brini: accomplished, 

• U 
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A j^ne^^'th.d i^'li as illustrated by the Model of Adult Basic Edu- 
cation in Corrections presented in Chapters I through AMI, is a -gener-el- 
i/-..*d or proct^s-is inedt-^lr- rt dcOTTiKes^^T^^^ which can be 

rt-plicated under manv conditions in a variety of settings. The Model of 
Adult Basic Ilducation in Corrections describes the process of initiating 
and maintaining a system of adult basic education in a correctional 
setting. Ihe conceptual model identifies the essential elements or func- 
tions which must be implemented to achieve an effective or efficient pro- 
gram operation. 

A deZlVf'iKj cyST^c. is an organization or Structure made up of a num- 
ber of related parts or functions which work together to deliver or 
produce Identifiable objects, actions, and/or information. 
A deliwry system turns out products. A delivery system of adult basic 
education lor a correctional institution turns out products in the form of 
oll^ndt rb v/ho havro jeen changed or corrected by virtue of the participation 
in experiences or environments specified in the system design. 

The conceptual model is used for simulation, either with a computer 
or b> verbal walk-through. In this case, the conceptual model presented 
in Chapters I through VII is used to process information about a particu- 
l-ir institution, thereby detecting malfunctions in the system operation 
Aiid indicating alternative strategies which might be implemented to im- 
prove the system operation. Several alternatives can be identified and 
tlu-n in narration i>imulation these possibilities can be compared and the 
hei.l poiisible >olution determined. Tradeoffs can be made to aqliieve op- 
timum pertormancK , 



iMsic Sv:^tim Tochnb^ue^: 



Hum ire iota" basic ^system techniques: (1) analysis; (2) synthesis; 

Mi nod.'Iluu; art*! (4) :^imuKition ^ 

i,s detined as the process of identifying the parts which 
r.Mk »ip a I hole, relating the parts to each other and to the whole itself, 
pai It in/ fhe part -, and limiting the process, so the parts do not lose 

i^l-ati'tv. ' 

^^ is defined ^^s the process of identifying parts which make 
a whol , il, lerminini; relationships among the parts and between the parts 
an.l (he wh.U« , coiiiiuning thi; parts in new ways to create a new whole, and 
Imiinn* I h»- opt ration when Inrlher combination is either not desirable or 
*n»t I * as i bl 

• ;; . 15. i\v process oi producing; highly simplified but con- 
iiolIaM.- vasioiu. ot real lite situations. The modeling process results 
ifv r, uii.i'i . < o-^hinin.; parts and Tuni tions into analogs, or replicas, 
the r* al Iit»- ' uviaonment.' A k'II created throu>'Ji this process is an 
malnk^'. <W x\u' real n-orld, which can hi- eonceptuali:'.ed in different lorms. 
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A simplified version of the real world can be expressed as a natheaatical 
equation, a physical device, a narrative or a graphic analog. A flowchart 
is a graphic analog. The flowchart laodel uintains higher fidelity or 
faithfulness to the real world situation than a aodel in narrative fora. 
Ryan (1969) points out that, as abstractions of reality, iK>dels provide 
.means of rationally relating and conbining leleoients, and showing the rela* 
tipnships among elements which combine to create new wholes. 

4. Simulcitiofi is a process for testing a model or for processing 
data through the model to see if it produces predictable results. Concept 
tualization of a model in and of itself will not guarantee high fidelity 
in the system design. Silvern (1972) identifies two major purposes of 
simulation: (1) testing the model and debugging it until it has a high 
correspondence with reality; and (2) using the model as a problem^solving 
device. In testing the model, problems are input, processed and repro* 
cessed until all elements and their relationships are identified and 
appear to be correct. At this point the model design is fixed. The laodel 
then can be used for simulation by taking typical problem^ and running it 
through the model. This should result in finding alternative solutions 
and the identification of a best possible solution. Using the graphic 
model, simulation can be accomplished %#lth a computer or by verbal walk* 
through of a model using a real life situation. Vfhen simulation is done 
as an overt activity mentally performed by talking through a problem on 
a model. Silvern (1972) calls it narration simulation. 

In the process of simulation an effort is made to determine the best 
licssiblc solution to a problem. The coninonly accepted criteria for Judging 
the worth of alternative solutions are: performance, cost, time, reliabi- 
lity, maintainability, attainability, and validity. Performance refers 
to the ration . Cost refers to the expenditures which will be required 
in light ui available funds. Reliability refers to the degree of depend- 
ability which can be attached to the operation over time. Maintainability 
rt iers to the extent to which the operation can be maintained, and takes 
into acctumt repair and replacement factors. Attainability refers to the 
t'?<ttnt t*' which thw alternative solution can become a reality and includes 
iacturi> such as staffing. Validity is the most important of the criteria, 
because it refurs to the extent to which the alternative solution, in fact, 

eontrihut»' toward realization of the stated objectives. 

i;. a languagt which is used in flowchart modeling. There are 
other langnagts tor flowchart models, but LOGOS is used in this book 
because, it is simple to use, and easy to understand. Silvern (1969) 
jjubii^^hed the specifications for LOGOS, a language Yor optimizing graphic- 
al b ord re<i svstens. LOGOS is a language which communicates the thought 
H ttiiuipt emhodled in a group of words or charsicters of another' language. 
|.(X.i)S a graphic language. It does not rely solely upon alpha 
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(a, b, c • * • z) or numeric (1, 2» 3 « • • n) characters. It utilizes 
other shapes and symbols as well as alpha and numeric characters. LOGOS 
is a non -mathematical language* LOGOS is a language used in oodel- 
building* The thought expressed by a LOGOS flowchart is a conceptualiza- 
tion in the form of a graphic analog representing a real-life situation. 
Since LOGOS language is an integral part of the Adult Basic Education in 
Corrections flowchart model, it is necessary to understand the meaning of 
function or functional block, descriptor, point numeric code, signal psth, 
feedback, and feedforward (Silvern, 1972). 



The elements which combine to make up systems are called functions. 
In LOGOS language, the whole is represented by a large rectangle. Ttils. 
is usually portrayed as the outside edges of the sheet of paper on which 
tile flowchart model is to be drawn* Each of the parts, or functions, 
is depicted by a functional block, a^ descriptor, an d a poi nt numeric code. 
A function is shown in a rectangular function block | 1 , identified by ^ 
a descriptor of five words or less, and a point numeric code* The des* 
criptor, whether in the flowchart or in the accompanying narrative is 
printed in upper case letters (EXAMINE REAL LIFE ENVIRONlteNT) . The point 
numi^ ric code which appears in the lower right hand corner of each function 
box identifies the function. Each major function is coded 1*0, 2.0, 3.0 
• . . n.O. The elements which combine to make up each major function are 
cuded 1.1. i.i, or 2.1. 2.2 . . n.n. Point numeric codes (1.1) and (1.2) 
express the concept^ that major function (1.0) is made up of two parts, 

(1.1) and (1.2). Signal paths ^ describe the flow of actions, in- 

tomuitioa or objects between and among functions and specify functional 
relationships among the elements of the system. The flow of actions, in- 
rorniaiiun, or objects always is in one direction only. A signal path con- 
sists of a tail, a solid straight line, and an arrowhead at oue end of the 
line. Only one arrowhead is shown on any signal path. The symbol Qj 
stands lor feedback and indicates that output from one function feeds back 
atun>; a signal path to an earlier" function which it enters as input and 
upon which it exerts an effect. The symbol' stands for feedforward, 
and indicates that output from one function feeds forward along a signal 
path to a Inter function which it enters as Input and upon which it exerts 
aiTeriect. Feedforward is used only wlien information, actions or objects 
iio irom one major suhsvstem to another major subsystem, bypassing a major 
subsystem on the wav . 



Systems Principles 

Irirre are lour basic principles wliich can be applied in evaluating 
a svstem U'v .an, i '^n^ i : 

PritKMple 1. Hie greater trhe degree of rr>t\jhit fr' 1 1 f:* between system 
a»ul rnvi r^>jment , ilu ,tore iflecli e the svstcm. Compatibility lelers to 
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the extent to which a system is geared to a particular environment. An 
effective system would be one which is designed to match a given environ- 
ment. 

Principle 2,^ The greater the degree of optimization, the more 
effective the system. Optimization is defined as the degree of con- 
gruence between system synthesis and system purpose. A system sh6uld be 
adapted to its environment in such a way as to secure the best possible 
performance to achieve and accomplish the mission of the system. 



Principle 3. The greater the degree of wholeness in the system, 
the more efficient the system. Wholeness is defined by the degree to 
which every part relates to every other part so that a change in one part 

causes a change in the other. 

Principle 4. The greater the degree of systerratization, the more 
efficient the operation of the system. Systematization refers to degree 
of ^strength in , the relationships among parts of the system. If the parts 
o£ a system are only loosely tied together, replacement or retoolin? of 
system parts may be in order to achieve the desired level of tightness 
for an effective system. The aim here Is to achieve as strong relation- 
ships as possible among the elements which combine to make up the system. 

Ryan (1969) defined an Index of system effectiveness in terras of 
iho degree to which the system operation Implements the four basic prin- 
ciples. The extent 'to v/hlch a system manifests wholeness, has strength 
in relationships among the parts, is mission oriented, and is compatible 
with its environment determines the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
t»\stem operation. ^ 

/ ' n " , 

The use of Che Conceptual Model presented In Chapters I througli 
VII lor planning or evaluating systems of adult basic education In .<;or- 
rectional st-ttings requires a thorough understanding of systems concepts, 
skill ir using techniques of analysis, synthesis, modeling, and Simulation, 
abilit) to read and communicate In LOGOS language, and knowledge of the, 
four basic systems principles. 
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Use of the Conceptual Model 

ihts tonc.'ptnal Model of Adult Basic Education In Corrections 
i-; -ni-ml^ i! be used primarily as a vehicle Cor planning 

uul .valualinn syslems of adult basic education for correctional 
^.«ilin^.. niv noJol also ran be used by researchers to analyze the e^Cica- 
ti i.il pvacv^H in corrections, define education-related problems in the 
'-^•ri. *- 1 iinicil s s(r'Ti, and evaluate solutions to these problems^ Users must 
hvy a clear unflerstamlln>; of tlic structure, principles, and organization 
oi Mm- conceptual moilel, a proliciencv in applying systems techniques, and 
aiil. r^! andinR o! sNJ>(ems concepts and principles. The user should refer 
I riM|nont4'. to ttu> iiilo.ssarv ot temis In the back of the book to assist In 
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understanding concepts implemented in the model, and should make refer- » 
ence to the preceding section on basic systems to assist in interpreting 
and using Che conceptual model and applying systems techniques to design 

and evaluate delivery systems. 

This model is designed for use--rather than reading. The user is 

cautioned against confusing this model with an esn^ository narrative like 
a novel. This model should not be read from cover to cover, solely for 
enjo\Tnent. The worth of this model will be assessed by determining the 
extent to which it is used to design or evaluate systems of adult basic 
education for correctional settings. If this model is to realize its 
potential as a useful vehicle for corrections administrators, the decision 
fikiker must be able to use ±t to analyze a total corrections system, estab* 
lish an institutional philosophy, define goals and objectives, formulate 
plans lor adult basic educa^tion, develop and implement programs of adult 
Sjsii t>ducation, and evaluate the total system operation. The model must 
bo equally useful and valuable to instructional and inp truction-related 
personnel who must he able tp use it to plan, implement, and evaluate 
adult basic education programs. The experimental versions of the model have 
been used extensively, both by administrators and instructional personnel in 
dusiRnlng and evaluating management and instructional systems of adult basic 
education for correctional agencies and institutions.. The success of the 
earlier editions of the model can be attributed in targe measure to the way 
in which the model was used. 

The experience Lo date with use of the conceptual model to develop 
and evaluate adult basic education systems for correctional settings doc- 
uments the viabilily of a workshop or seminar approach which will accom- 
plish two purposes simih>tancously--design of a delivery system model and 
traininR ol personnel tor ccfitinued leadership koles in providing subse- 
quent pre-service- and/or Ln-service training as well as ongoing evaluation 
and revisiiMi of the system. Aficomplishment of the mLsfeion of corrections 
lequicts ht>th personnel training and model implementation. Both elements 
are essentia!. Either one by itself is rtot sufficient. Models must be syn- 
tliesi/.ed to accomplish the mission of corrections and those models must be 
implemeuted. Personnel must be trained in model design and must be pre- 
pared to direct and support model implementation. 'It is not enough to have 
a miulel that <. an produce an efficient system to support and contribute tp 
inmnte wtllare. There must be trained personnel at the institution or 
agencv whi re the model is to be implemented, if the full potential of sys- 
tem optration Is to be realized. It is not enough to have personnel trained 
in nhe usi of systems techniques. There also must be model design and im- 
pli-'HUMUat ion » 
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This conceptual model describes the process of developing. Imple- 
menting, and evaluating adult basic education for correctional settings* 
This model can be used to simulate real life situations* By verbally 
walking through each of the functions in this model, it is possible to 
evaluate the operation of that function and to determine the way in vhich 
relationships shown in the conceptual model are implemented in the setting* 
This will indicate the weaknesses and strengths in the system as it is 
operating, point up needs for improvement, and suggest directions for 
change. This talking through of a real life situation by following the 
signal paths and attending to each of the functions in the conceptual 
model is the process of narration simulation* In talking through the 
real life situation, evaluation of the &ystem can be made by checking 
the system operation against the four principles of general systems* 

The design of the delivery system of adult basic education for a 
given setting .is accomplished by converting each function in the process 
model to an operating function for the delivery system model. This re* 
quires writing an operational description of the function in a narrative 
and drawing n flowchart model to depirct the function as a graph icanfl; 
This means that each function must be considered and then a narrative 
must be wrttten and a flou»chart model must be drawn. The narrative mustN 
be written to describe the way in which the function will operate in the 
delivery system, and to identify the relationships of the function to 
others in the delivery system* The flowchart model will depict the func- 
tions and relationships of the .system, showing feedback, feedforward, and 
adjustment mechanisms. It is assumed that actions, information and object^ 
lluu along the signal paths between and among the functions in the model. 
Ilie signal paths sliown in the conceptual model are presented as the direc- 
tion of flow f or ]an effective, efficient process of. adult basic education* 
In the delivery slystem model it is essential that the description of the 
luuctions and thelir interrelationships be specific to a given setting. In 
the conceptual model narrative the italici/,ed sections, at the end of the 
•.expositions for eae^i of the functions, give directions, to the user for con- 
verting the element to an opt»rational concept in the delivery system model* 



Hie conceptual model is designed to present the process of adult 
basic education in corrections. Use of this model can result in evalua- 
tion or desii;n of a delivery system of adult basic education for any cor- 
rectional set t ing-- It)cal, state or federal facility; medium, maximum pr 
mi ii niu scturitv ^ettinj;; male, female, or coeducational population. 

Sinc< a systems approach is a team approach, the optimum benefit 
iv.vn nsing IhK conceptual model to plan and evaluate jdult basic education 
in 'orrt'cti^ns can he realized from a team. .Planned workshops or seminars 
will j.icilitat. and stimulate team \aork and set the stage for continue^ 
iitti i.U»parnni nt.'il i^ooperation ar;d involvement, 

iUv MCi>nitmMuled appri^ach for most offectivc utlli/.ation of the con- 
t.|»rKal mmlfl is rhr workshop or seminar approach in which a team made up 
M^.!ivi«i' i1 * i^.ivimx had |.rior training and experience in the Adult Basic 
a ion m (. nM <n t ions Program provides instruction in systems, techniques 
and iv^ % 'uiJanc.- to participants designing a delivery system model for 
thi-ii iiKsntiU ions. The individuals comprising the instructional team have 
:h , I <i» .i^'n.iti'tl l i m;ional t^»am leaders. 
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The initial workshop vlll require a five-day period, during which 
the basic concepts and skills of systems approach would be taught, and 
the delivery system aodel developed. In such a workshop It would be ex- 
pected that the following obJect;lves would be ^ccoopllshed: (1) parti- 
cipants would develop understanding of .the basic concepts and acquire prov 
flclency in using systems approach to design or ^evaluate delivery systems; 
and (2) participants would design a system model of adult basic education 
for" the institution or agency. The agenda for the initial five-day work- 
shop should provide for: one day to overview the conceptual model and 
provide supervised practice in usin^ systems techniques; three days to 
design the delivery system model; and one day for simulation and revision. 
Participants should be assigned to teams. 

The initial workshop shduld be followed yith another two-day ses- 
sion, or two one-day sessions during the year, at which time advanced 
training can be given to the participants and thW delivery system model 
can be simulated/ evaluated, ^and revised. From this point on, there 
should be continuing staff development, program improvement, and system 
evalu. *'ion through use of the conceptual model by institutional personnel. 

After participation in workshops conducted bygone of the Adult 
Basic Education in Corrections' r<>gional teams, participants should be 
prepared to provide continuing pre-service and in-service training for 
other institutional staff; continued evaluation and refinement of the 
delivery system model designed for the institution; and development of 
curriculum guides to implement the Instructional system. ^ 

As part of the Adult Basic Education in Corrections Program, in- 
structional packets for seminars have been developed implementing a design 
for a training model in an institutional or agency setting. The materials 
have been tested for use wit^ personnel of correctional institutions and 
agencies. Under the direction of a regional team leader, with the assist** 
ance of one or two ttm members., instruction in the use of the conceptual 
model can be given and supervision can be provided to participants using 
the model to design delivery systems, A list of recommended regional 
team leaders is available upon request from Dr, T. A. Ryan, Adult Basic 
Education in Corrections Program Director, 1776 University Avenue, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96822, 
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■ MODE L OF 

' adult basic 

' education' 
in corrections 



lilts mtidel cnnsisis of seven chapters, which combine to presejit a 
ii-irralivt t'Aposilit>a of the coaceptual model of Adult Basic Education in 
'^orrcctions, and a tlowcharL* Chapter I concerns the conceptualization V 

the correctional system^ describes the real, life environment in its 
t >LaliLy and the Tunct ions.. in the system, delineates the relationships 
>i ^tliicailon to other functions Ln the system ele^ients, and defines the 
r^'<|iiiremeni{> which must be met by a system of adult basic education, 
rhapter II, III, IV, V, and VII combine to provide a model for a manage- 
m» nl .K livery sysUm. Chapter VI constitutes a model for an instructional 
'f«'livf ry svstt m. The llt)wchait (Supplementary Figure) is in tho back of 
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ANALYZE REAL LIFE 
ENVIRONMENT (1.0) 



Introduction 

ITo begin any new project one must look at the 
system as it now exists and begin there. Joseph Oresic 



A system is produced by following a specified plan of action: 
analysis of the real life environment; establishment of a philosophy to 
depict an idealized environment; definition of goals and objectives; for- 
mulation of a plan; development, implementation, and evaluation of the 
program; and evaluation of the system* This chapter deals with the first 
stop in the sequence of events that leads to production and operation of 
a system — analysis of the real life environment. 

A>hiUi^i'S is the process of taking an existing whole, breaking it 
into its parts, identifying the parts, relating the parts, and limiting 
the process. This is exactly the process that will take place in (1.0), ^ 
ANAL\ZL REAL LIFK ENVIRONMENT, when the parts which combine to make up 
liie corrections system in a given setting are identified, their relation- 
ships described, and the parts considered separately. A system is an or- 
ganization or structure of an orderly whole, made up of parts which are 
related to each other and to the whole, with all of the patts, individually 
and in consort, working to achieve a defined mission. Every system oper- 
ates in an environment (Ryan, 1969). Corrections is a system. The 
pans of a orrections system consist of actions, information, and objects. 
The actions are the functions of the institution. The objects are the in- 
dividuals for whom the system operates, the offenders, and the ones who 
impk-menl th^' functions. Analysis of a corrections system is accomplished 
hv considering carefully the available information about the offenders, 
the institutional functions, and the setting or environment in which the 
svstem operates. 

I he central concern of corrections is with the behaviors of offend- 
,.rs (Givnier, VnZ\ Houchin, 1972). A correctional system is concerned 
. .N/ith seiuring and controlling individuals, who have demonstrated behaviors 
that did not contribute to the welfare of society or the well-being of the 
individual. At the same time a correctional system is concerned with 
changing behaviors of these individuals so they can become contributing, 
productive mt*mhers ot society. It is essential to begin the production of 
a ^vslem by dtternuning thr pn^ent behaviors, that is, the knowredge, sklJls, 
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-„axid^attltudes, ^nd the personal characteristics of the individual!, since 
It is by comparing the real life situation, with the ideal 
tliat neuds can be assessed and system objectives^ defined. ^It is important 
to know the functions which are being implemented in the existflng system 
and the environment in which the system is functioning, since this infor- 
mation points to gaps in the present system operation, unveils weaknesses 
in relationships among the parts of the system, and indicates problems of 
incompatibility between the system and j.ts environment. One of the major 
pitfalls in designing or^ operating a system is the incompatibility of 
svstem and environment, A system which is designed for one environment 
and which may be effectively functioning in that environment may be a com- 
plete failure in a different environment. It is utterly Inconceivable to 
expect a public school model of education ta meet the needs or fulfill the 
<iiission of corrections. Fisher (1970) made this point, • • the biggest 
mistake that correctional institutions have made and some are still mak- 
ing . . • is patterning their school system after public school (p. 189)." 
S ntliesis of a new system cannot take place unless the real life enviton- 
niciit, including the offenders, 'the institutional functions, and the system 
environment, are identified clearly and completely. Innovation and 
pruvemeat can take place only if there is a clear and complete understand- 
ing of that which is to be improved. TUe elements or functions which are 
considered essential components of a ^r-^ectional system are: (1) th^ 
svstem environment; (2) the offende^ population; and (3) the institu4 
tiO!ial functions. ^ 

tun^jtf'on A:JALYAS real LI?E SNVIEONmJT (1.0) is accomplished 
^. • /<:^ j rr^ujor duaL^^sec : AIJALYZE' SYSTEM BllVIROtmNT (1.1)^ ANALYZE 

r -' r.?c:ArT\' iL2)j <2nd AUALYZE FUiWTIONS (2.3). In the delivery 
r -r - tia>'' anaLuses will be made md the results reported 



* AN'ALYZE SYSTEM ENVIRONMENT (I.l) 

The system environment consists of the physical se'fcting of the in- 
.st.tuiion and the post-release comniunitLes which accommodate the major 
portion t)t the offendi-r group. 

- ' ViiVA ' SVJ I'm/huiyy:!? (l.l) acdonpUshed^ for 

' V r^rt^ " 'I' I ir* i <h:riti fijing i4>id dci)cHhing the environment 
• 'J rivv-.ni'>u tf ■ in.^t\tuUon, A:iALY:,i' nisnWTIOi^ AL SETTWG 

, fit ytii^vi u>i U . fc. the post^release residence of 

A:.Ar^'y. \>T->f'I ::ASt (yM'^'lJlrlES {Ll.n). 

MlkLYZV. i:iSTinini)MAL SEillNO (I.l. I) ^ 



Iho insl i tul iot) »1 .tating is made up of two pnrtj;, the institution 
|iiw.>. I an<l thf nearby rommunlty which servves the institution. This commu- 
nii: inav be a rural art a, a small or medium sized town, a large city, or a 
.nMiii^pol 1 1 ,in area, P\o silting incJudos phvsicnl, social, psychological, 
an<l , »»foitomK KKiors. A 



ope rati 



The setting is important because these factors influence system 
on (Boyles, 197U; Eckenrode, 4971) . ^ 



in thp 'Tui^T''^^ ANALYZE pm'ITUTIONAL SETTING (1.1.1) is aaaomplished 
m the dkltvern^ systen model by oarrying adt two aotivitifs- ANALY7F/ 



^ ' ANALYZE/DESCRIBE INSTITUTIOK PROPER (1.1.1.1). The institution 
proper is made up of physictl, social-cultural, economic, and psycho- 
logical factors. The physical factors include type of terrain, distance 
from cities or towns, rural or urban setting and facility information. 
Facility information includes age, number, size and structural design of 
buildings, size of the grounds, type of facility, composition of popula- 
tion, and size of personnel complement. The type of facility is deter- 
mined by the age ) ange served (youth or adult), sex (male, female, cp- 
educational) , security (maxipyrav medium, minimum), and capacity compared 
to actual number of residents. The composition of population is deter- 
mined by tho general description of the offender group. 

The social factors of the institution proper include the social 
structure -and social classes of the institution. These are defined 
by the s atus accorded to offenders vs institutional personnel S the 
social classes among the offenders and institutional personne'as deter- 
mined by the formal and informal power groups. 

Th4 economic factors of theUnstitution are defined by the contri- 
butions of prison industry or farm to the system operation, and by"Se 
socio-economic level represented by offenders and the vari;us groups in 
the institution personnel. , gfoups in 

f , " 

The psychological fdctorsMre defined by the attitudes and values 
ot ofienders and institution persoqnpl. 

V -^Jl ^^^^"^ factors bear upon the operation of the system and 
ex.rt tnfluenco on the efforts to achieve innovation and improvement. 



/V'',' j\i^^^r:?n, a:. aLY^^E /DESCRIBE WSTIfUTIOM PROPER (1.1.1. D is ac- 
>^ o *n tji^ A li )' /^z siistem modal by mentally analyzing and reporting 
'n ih^ n(u'i*^ii'pc i ;/ be jr*ibing physical^ soaial-'Cultuval^ economic^ 
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n^3h^>L-^jiaal f^^jt'n'r i^uvrouruUng ttie inQfitution propp.v. 



A r i^hif.^'ca' fac^nvs^ drc^ornhe type of terrain^ distance from 
' f I* ii'M.i^ rural or iatI cm c>etting^^ Describe the facility by 
N ; vfh 1 *lu' * r^.^fru^^t: H JatCj nwii>ci[\ si'^e^ 'ind structural design of 
<' '^'^ J^'j 'f ."^rourds^ tjpe of facility according to ago. range served^- 

* f ^h^'; rf p ^pii^a^ ion — male^ female^ coeducational; iyecuritt^r^ 

<.r'-,'#r.', • v. ^ •*>xpacity vs actual mmbcr of offend^ vs house d in^ 
ii ''\?^'f?</' n, ) /'»,N*2»''ic flie coi^ositiin of population by x*epnrtih<j gen-- 
1*^1' " .vzj*cy\\'f' \'^ f *'h pnpu'ation. Posoribo th pcrs( nnol comlemcyxt 

/•< . '>:j nwv r f > ^'iii'ijce.^^ >':> J, If i 'Ssib''^ w- i^r* -ah ' ioi 
A* fi/),'jf ! % — sr*ar't^^^ tr^.atrmt^ admini stration^ indusfrj^ mainionance. 



Under social^cultural faotorss^ based on suki^tive evaluation if 
objective data are not avdild>le, describe the general soeial Btmcture 
ufid i'Jc:ntCfj the ^o(n.al groupings or classes 'in the institution among of^ 
fenders and institution personnel. Identify formal and infgrmal pcuer 
groups. 

'lender economic factors of the institution describe prison indus^ 
tries or farm operations^ and socio-economic levels of the majority of of- 
fenders and of the institution personnel. ^ • " 

UH'Ier psyc^iological factors describe the gemral feeling inside the 
institution ^Ath regard to attitudes and values. This will be a subjective _ 
x:valuation of the way in which institutional personnel feel about the of- 
f:nder population, corrections as a system, the institutional operation. 

-'/'lese feelings are reflected in attitudes which support a belief in a 
I'-^nitiiK vi'> rehabilitative vs corrective mission; belief in the dignity 

VI / ^'^I'V'Jt ^f uhc offender vs a feeling of an inferior group of indiviSials; 
a.'t'.on^ Indijatirzg eoopcratioh among departments vs lack of corrmmi cation 

Xf.l jo.^i)e ration. Veserihe the major values of the institution personnel 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE COMMUNITY (1.1.1.2). The community of the in«ti- 
cut ion is the nearest village, tovn, city, or metropolitan area serving 
the- in$titution. The community consists of geographic, social, economic 

and psvchological factors. 

t Hiis is an important part of the setting, since it is this cooinu- 
nity in which a large part of the institutional staff will reside and it 
is to tiiis community that the institution will loofe for support of pro- 
gram operations and system goals (Erickson, 1972; Jeffes, 1971; Nelson, 
I<i72; ()r<*sic, 1972). The local community exerts a tremendous; effect on 
the institutional operations (Eckenrode, 1971).'^ The public attitude 
toward rehahi Iltatfon and correction and the conmunity response to re- 
iiabi li tative and corrective programs, as well as jiupport and opinions of 
prominoni political figures in the local, sVate, and federal Jurisdictions, 
iniluencc ilie level and nature of system operHj^ions (Boone, 1972; 
StviVcs, 197 

:ri\ jioi-'fujh, A:JAiYy.B/phcRIBS COmmTY (2/1.1.2) is acconpli&hed 
'k :> ' ' n- yj\v*r,t.:>\ r.L-I^t d^^cxvlbing the geog^^aphic^ social, economic, 
I' i ;,r. r'. 'aJ ' 'a,?^''r.^ u'rJ.^j! eonetitute major elements in the cormunity 

J* {^y-xpht ' f x 't jvj by telling th^ location, physical and 
; o .ar*.r inu layihirks^ and cliynate in the area. 

^, '1*':-. rr'''i'-r*uU.if*7' fa^'tor:^ hij id'Htifying the po^er Qi^oups in 
. -i*-..:* / . ....'i i^ in \)hich institution persomb^I partic^ 

r ' , ,%r '^'i, xyrr •i:?^?* • /t^tii)/^ /'cv, Lkntify ioninant 

' . . • / I'j /\. 'drn^i fjing th.- m<ijor businec>s, industty, 

,r . r / t tC grr* vai * I: jp>^.yii piK'tutsz ^and indicate 

2/ 
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projecttid employ nent trends for th^j area. 

Descfrihd> psi^aholjgiaal factors by relating^ based an subjective 
ci^aluation if objective data arc not available^ the degree to which the 
community supports, in pt^ineiplc and in practice, the correctional 
tution' operation. Describe the feelings of the comtunity residents about 
reoperation with the institution, attitudes touard rehabilitative and 
corrective program. Describe the major values which are reflected in the 
cormunity. 

The main concern in this sub-system is to analyze and describe the 
factors of the particular community that affect the operation of a partiau-^ 
lar correctional institution, rather than factors univeral to all cormtunities . 

ANALYZi: POST -RELEASE COMMUNITIES (1.1.2) 



Post -release refers to the period of time after the offender is re- 
leased from the institution. This may be through discharge, parole, fur- 
lough, or work-* release. The post -release connunity is made up of the ge'>- 
grnphic region or regions to which the major portion of the offenders go 
upon release from the institution. The comnunity nay be one large metro- 
politan area, or the entire United States. The post-release community may 
be more than one town, x:ity, or metropolitan area to which the offenders 
will go upon release. The post -release community has social-cultural, 
economic, and psychological factors. 

The post-release connunity is important, because the correctional 
i>ystem in the institution must operate to prepare the offender Cor return 
to 1 ree society a» ^^ civically responsible member contributing to social 
well being dfnd economic growth of the community. The only way in which 
thf correctional system can* prepare an individual for effective, productive, 
L'on.structive functioning in a given environment is to provide a program 
which is designed intentionally and realistically to Lit the individual . 
lor that particular social-economic psychological setting (Caldwell, 1971; 
Clausen, 1971; McCollum, 1972; Mock, 1971). If th^re are groups of bigoted 
1 n»liviiUia I s in the community who are opposed to having ex-of fenders in the 
area, it is critical to help the individual, while in tjie institution, to 
develop the kind of coping skills needed in this situation. If there are 
occupations which are not open to ex-offenders in the conmunity, the insti- 
tution must provide training in other areas to equip the individual with 
the .skills and knowledge needed for employment in occupations which are 
o\uu to ox-offenders. The offender must prepare, while in the institution, 
tor artsuminft family responsibilities^ and he/she must learn how to make 
^>iHhv u*;** of Jelsuru^tJjiie. . Ihc offender must be prepared to adjust to the 
cultural factors which are part of his/her post-community. Communities are 
ntU all thi' s<iKh*. tt is important to know the cofmunities to which the of- 
fenders will go upon release (Black, 1971). These mAy or may not be the 
same ones from which they came on entering the institution. One of the major 
i*:ng*\''^ of cv>rjr*-.?f"7r*2a is to^iridiii-' th gap hcivecn the institution and 
•># p rr /, This cannot be accomplished without careful and considered 
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analysis oi the post-relcase ccramunity, a prcrcquiaitc to planning 
viable programs of correction inside the Institution. Information about 
the post-reiease community can be obtained from a variety of sources. 
Social-cultural information can be obtained from Chandlers of CoMerce, 
newspapers, welfare^ agencies, social agencies, and civic grouos, aa veil 
as from offender records and interviews in cases where the offSder is re- 
turning to the same community from which he has come. Econoai\ information 
can be obtained from State Employment Offices, U.S. Department lof Labor, 
labor unions, and newspapers. * 

^ ^ ThefunotLon AUALYZE POST^RELEASE COMMUNITIES (1.1.2) d oeeompliBhed 
If. trie ^ckuivciy dyste^n model by describing geographic^ eociaVfsultural^ 
^^'^onorrc, and psychological factors and reporting sourcea fofobtaining 
• a^;-^^ of infoi^rnation. Describe geographic factors identifying 

.o'jati^.^ a^id Jiscvibing rkysical and political boundaries ^and landmax^. 

* \;cv^'i>t: t\^-^ roaial'Cultural infomation by describing family rela^ 
^..>jov, x.c^ rcci'cati'jriaL opportunities^ religious groupSj^y^hnic groups^ 
j'jdtts' .settings, scjlal structure^ pooer groups^ and ffdli%ical pressures of 
^'2o Q7-->^Miitij. Lid i^ourc^^ where this infornktion will be (Stained for 
tr.r pxr^ticular inctituiion^ so the information can he kept up-to-date. 

IvscritK cc.^nor^la factors by reporting ummploymnt rates for dif-- 
^v/vr:^: :^:'<nip2CioKal gr'aur s, employment opportimi ties ^ job trends^ major 
'i', tuHncss^ cold indu3try activities in the carminity. If there are 
V t*' r tin at ions or r^.quiys>ments unique to the area, report these. List^ 
c jfAi^r-.^r cf econoHo infomation^ so this can be kept up-to-date. 

I'\yHty^ ps'^<yu J Logical factqrs by reporting^ based on subjective 
, >i^,"t*:r if ob,h:citivc data are not available ^ the dominant values of the 
\^f^-\t>r' tif an! the attitudu^ to offenders and the correctional process. 

ANALYZE OFFENDER POPUUTION (1.2) 



ihe ol tender population is defined as the total number of individuals 
sentenced to a ven institutional jurisdiction. The offender population 
\i*r an instiiuiion consists of all the individuals sentenced* to the insti- 
liil ion J or the purpose of correction. The fimction ANALYZE OFFENDER 
i^'^PUIvMjox (1.2) requires identification ol the offender population ac- 
vordin^ to social-cultural characteristics, economic characteristics^ and 
pi rsonal /p.s chologital characteristics,' and listing of sources for obtain- 
ing infornintion in v<\ch of these categories. 

itiero is no iuuction more critical to the achievement of a viable 
s Avn opriation Hum the function ANALYZL OFFENDER POPUUTION (1.2) 
(iJarrcit, 1^)71). Hu- delivery system fn any correctional slotting must be 
«N i ii.'fl to cl uv;e tUtj behaviors of iUv i»l lender population in that partic- 
ular .I'ttim; iLlerhi-, V^72; Ryan, 1970). Offenders must be motivated to 
•Mill fi» chaui'u their hehavior.s (Dilworth, 1971; Furbay, 1972; Johnson, 
ViJ2x 'lidiois, 1<)72; tJnodward, 1970). Without reliable, valid, objective artd 
*''ipli tu imorrnalion to describe the offenders in any given setting, it is 
n^npo.sihlt lo dinsiun \ viable dt'Hverv system. It is not possible to identify 

ERIC .2.) ' • • 
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the changes that need to be made in the offenders without first having a 
clear and accurate picture of the offender group at the starting point. 
The most critical elemenl In the correctional system environment is the 
offender population (Brinkman, 1972; Davis, 1972; Maresh, 1972; McFerren, 
1972; Pancrazio, 1972). Any delivery system must be designed with the of- 
fenders in mind. 

The ANALYZE OFFENDER POPULATION (1.2) function is made up of three 
parts: ANALYZE /DESCRIBE OFFENDER SOCIAL-OTLTURAL CHARACTERISTICS (1.2.1), 
ANALYZE/DESCRIBE OFFENDER ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS (1.2.2), and ANALYZE/ 
DESCRIBE OFFENDER PERSONAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS (1.2-3). 



^\NALYZE/DESCR13E OFFENDER SOCIAL-CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS (1.2.1) 

The social-cultural characteristics of an of fender population are 
made up of social and cultural factors describing the groups in an insti- 
tution. Social factors constitute the characteristics which typify indi- 
viduals or groups oC individuals living together. Cultural factors con- 
stitute the characteristics which typify the patterns of behavior which 
can bo expected from a group of individuals. 

» 

Social-cultural characteristics of an offender population are im- 
portant because these factors will bear heavily on the planning and imple* 
mintvSlion of programs to change offenders (Wells, 1970). It; is critical to 
know thf power groups among "the offenders and to be aware of patterns of be- 
havior expected from different ethnic culture groups, in order to develop 
and operati! a successful program of correction (Dilworth, 1971; Johnston, 
1971; Nickel, 1970). This information is available from probation/parole 
otUce.s, churches, lamilies, personal interviews, court records, pre-sentence 
reports, and welfare and social agencies. 

^hr A^ALyz^:A^'\^^i OFFENDER SOCIAL-CULWRAL^ CHARACTERISTICS (1.2.1) 
ic jij.\^r^l:o*u i in the dclivcrj sifstem by JcscHbing for the total 
, ul.xtii-^>:, !j :' 'nt xgc hpeakdam, the family backgrounds religious affile 
' I* I r-V' lonalr^i'itereste or Icieuve time activities, peer group affil'^ 

' ini t^ini^y }r cultural grouv affiliatioru List oourcco for obtain'-' 
\j Inf ;"iat''jf:, .^o the ^jettVK hr. kept up-to-date. 

ANAI.\/J;/DLM:ir»KK OFFENDER ECONOMIC CHARACrERISTICS (1.2.2) 

i.couomic charactcristijcs of an offender population are the present 
i-.irniuk: power and prior occupational history of the individuals in an 
hi.st i t ui ion. Present earninj^ power Is defined in terms of job ski I Is , at- 
liHidtvs, inil knowledne required to support oneself and family within the 
law. i'rior occupational hlstorv is defined as the chronological sequence 
ii johs held U\ the Individuals over a Lime span encompassuni the previous 
porc-iirial workinji; vuar.s. 

The i'conomic characteristics of the offender population are important, 
siiue one oi the major^ims of a correctional svstom will he lo change the 
ill lender In such ways th it he/she will be ahle lo get and maintain cmployincnt 
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conaiensurate with his/her abilities. The econonic status of offenders varies 
but generally their earning pover is lower than the average citizen, and 
their prior occupational history portrays a disoriented, irregular, and in- 
complete picture. They have failed to achieve a healthy pattern of career 
developoient, which would support vertical and horizontal lability in the 
Job market. Their employment has generally been on jobs that were short in 
duration and mainly in unskilled occupations. Prograpis to help offenders 
acquire the job skills, knowledge, and attitudes requisite for productive 
participation in the labor force can be bu^ilt only on the basis of an 
analysis of the job skills, knowledge, and attitudes which the individuals 
have at the starting point. 

This information about offender economic charatteristics can be ob- 
tained froni interview, previous employers, family, friends, and records. 

3 AfJALYZE/DESCRIBE OFFENDER ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS (1.2.2) fimo- 

ttjH is aoooyrplished in the delioery system'rfcdel by describing the present 
levrl of cob skills, knowledge, and attitudes of the offender population in 
an in^titutioyi. This is done by reporting the percentages of the population 
having different levels arid kinds of job skills, knouledge, and attitudes. 
:^^^ei?ouraes for obtaining this information should be listed, to-keep the 
tnfornation i/p- to^ date . 

^ ^ In this .sub'-aystem, also describe the previous employment history 
-^f tk- -populations ty reporting the percentages of the population capable 
.^f cyyloymnt or hat\'i.] had reported employment in the different occupational 
iji;oiipQ-;^unskilUd ic professional—upon entry jbo the institution. List 
sources for obtaining iyifovnation, so this can be kept up-to-date. 

\ 

ANAI-YZE/DESCRIBE OFFENDER PERSONAL- PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS (1.2.3) 

Personal-psychological characteristics of the offender are those 
/uccors and behaviors which combine to make up the personality of ,an indi- 
vidual, including interests, values, attitudes, aptitudes, mental ability,, 
educational achievement, kinds of offenses, length of sentence, age, sex, 

race, and marital sLatus. 

The personal-psychological characteristics of the offender popula-* 
tion are important because these factors will determine in large measure 
chc kind of programs needed to achieve the correction of individuals in the 
institution. The personal-psychological characteristics of Individuals set 
the bai;eJine upon which correction programs must be built , (Nielson, 1972; 
Reed, V)T2). Behavior is a reflection of values and attitudes^ and in order 

^ hange ove cL^bjJia,viorL,^Xh4i^ v^Iamjs and attitudes of the individual must 
be identified and changed (Nielson, 1972; Ryan, 1970; Woodward, 1^72). 
The value ,stru( tuc'o^.iC the offender, in general, varies considerably from 
that of the lidult in a free society (Jeffcis, 1971; McCollum, 1972; 
Pancraxio, 1972; Ward, 1971; Warren, 1972). Typicmy, the offender has 
been exposed to a limited amount of parental guidance i possesses a poor self- 
imag«», la^ks bt. Ij -ulscipline, resents authority, and is , failure-oriented. . 
Values arc constructs with . cognitive and aCfective aspects which exert ' . 
directive influenres on an individual, constituting the characteristics v 
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which shape the behavior of the individual. This information is obtained J... 
from test recoVys, interview, and reports ♦ /\ i^'' 

Tne Ji^ALIlc/DESCRIBE OFTUHDER PERS0:JAL^PSYCH0L0GICAL CHARACTERISE 
TICS il.2.S) function is aooomplished in the delivery cyclem by reporting 
under caah of the categories of personal-psychological characteristics trie 
nurriber of individuals in the total population falling in different levels 
or intervals. This should be done in tSle fortn. The cat^igoriuo of intereat 
should he listed, ^ follcjjing usual listing from standardized interest tests. 
Categoriec of values Jill he listed, using value inventories to determine 
relevant tmlucs. Aptitudes should be listed according to those included 
in the Differential Aptitude Zest ^Battery or Gen^^ral Aptitude^Test Battery. 
!*iental ability should be Mtegorized according to test score bands. Educa^ 
tijnal achievement should be listed by grade level, as indicated from school 
r^-jords, and also lu test record. Listing offenses by kind and time and list^ 
'^^^9 offenders t:y age, sex, race and marital status are self-explanatory. List^ 
aU^ sources foi* ifrtaining each kind of information. " . 



•ANALYZE FUNCTIONS (1.3) 

A function is an activity carried on to implement the mission of 
the system. A function, or .an element, is an integral part of an organir- 
zation or structure designee^ to accomplish a stated mission. Corrections 
funcliions are those activities carried on in the correctional setting to 
accomplish the mission of corrections, the redirection of behaviors of 
individuals so personal welfare and social well-being will be achieved and 
maintained. The corrections functions may be carried on within or outside 
a Correctional institution^. With the added emphasis on co«imunity-based 
corrections, m^iny of the traditional institutional functions now are taking 
place outsiJe the institution — in treatment centers, halfway houses, work 
settings, rand schools. * / ^ , 

. ^ • . ✓ \ . 

Corrections func1:ions arc made up of two kinds of activities; of- 
fender-related and institution-related. The ^VNALYZE FUNCTIONS (1.3) 
is maae up of two^ parts: ANALYZE. OFFENDER-RELATED FUNCTIONS (1.3.1) 
and ANALYZE INSTITUTION-RELATED FtJNCTIONS (1.3.2). . * 



^\NALYZE OFFENDER-RELATED FUNCTIONS (L3.1)- 

V 

t^iY^*''^^^^"^"^^^^^^^^ functions >ire those activities in the corrections 
i>y^>tcm whidlx ate concerned primariiy with redirection of the offender popu*- 
lation £rom\anti-iiocial into socially productive and constructive avenues. 
The*>t auttvilies fall in two categories! sexurity"^a<l control "of of- ' 
fcnlli r, and treatment o£ the offender. The ANALYZE OFFENDER-RELATED FUNC- 
TI;)\\S (1.3.1) is made up of two parts: ANALYZE/DESCRIBE SECURING AND CON- 
rkoLLLNC FUNCTIUNii (l.i.1.1) and mLYZL/DESCKlBE tREAT^^ENT FUNCTIONS (1.3.1.2), 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE SECURING AND CONTROLLING FUNCTIONS (1.3.1.1). 
.n/uring reters to security oc custody of the correctional setting* and di- 
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rectly involves the affender in a manner prescribed by law. The securing 
function is accoripiished through walls, fences, and towers. Controlling 
rulers to xulcjj anJ regulations that make for an orderly operation within 
the setting. 

# 

Wardens and superintendents are in s.trong agreement that without 
the securing and controlling functions in corrections implementation of 
any other function would be impossible (Nelson, 1972; Parkinson, 1972). 
* The securing and controlling of the offender population v^thin the correc- 
tional jurisdiction, including movement inside and outside^the institution, 
must be recognized as prerequisites for any, kind ^ f treatment program. 
Tliis is sliown by the signal paths (1.^3. 1.1) - (r.3.1.2). 

rPie a:jalyze/describe securing ahd controlling functions (1.2.1.V 

ujj^:r:.lish^^d LK the delivery system mudel by describing the structural 
fuJtot<: that joKtrihute to security and control^ such as walls, fences , 
tjU'^rJ; jyil ihc activities or prescriptions thav are carried out in the 
i\tcrx.ct t^f T.aint.ainin.1 security and control, such as nunber and time of^ 
^JalUt ^j^Mit^.)^ f^oiK-rn^nt proi^tcduiys, jadjitstment proceedings, departmental 
con inr tit ut tonal rules and regulations, 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE TREATMENT FUNaiONS (1.3.1.2). Treatment is the 
process of managing remedial and corrective services. What happens in se- 
curing and controlling the offender population (1.3.1.1) affects the treat- 
ment function.*? in a correctional system, and vice versa. There is a strong, 
mutually reciprpcal relationship existing bet\^een the two functions. This 
15 shown by the reciprocal signal paths in the flowchart. Treatment can 
take place in a traditional correctional setting or In some type of commu- 
nity c'reatmenc facility- 

The treatment function in a corrections system is a key element, . 
since the mission of corrections calls for redirecting the behaviors of 
the individuals. This can be acco.mplished only through remedial and cor- 
.re^.tivc services. The ANALYZE/DESCRIBE TREATMENT FUNCTIONS (1.3.1,2^ is 
made up of seven parts: ANALYZE/DESCRIBE EDUCATION FUNCTION (1.3.1.2.1), 
.vmYZE/DLSCRIBE PSYCHOLOGY/ PSYblliATRi'/ THERAPY FUNCTION (1.3.1.2.2), 
ANALYZE/DESCK^IBL MEDICAL/DCNTAL FUNCTION (1.3.1.2.3), ANALYZE/DESCRIBE . 
SOCIAL WURr; a^CTION' (1.3.1.2.4), ANALYZE DESCRIBE CLASSIFICATION/PROBATION/ 
PAROLE laUNtJia).* (1.3.1.2.5), ANALYZE/DESCRIBE OMBUDSM/\N/LEC^L, FUNCTION 
(1.3.1. 2.0), and ANALY^.E/DESCRIBIJ RELIGION FUNCTION, .( 1.3.1.2.7). 

.VN'ALYZE/DESCRIBE EDUCATION FUNCTION.' (1.3.1.2.1) Education is a pro- 
cess o£ changing behaviors of an individual in desi'rablc directions. Chang- v 
.Lng of behavior can lake place as -a result of i.lanned, ilttended sequence of 
avtivitLe,^ .^pe^if icaJ J y designed to bring about defined behavioral changes, 
or Uitj modillcatlon in behavior can come about as a result of unplanned, 
uuintendcd experiences and environments which reinforce the behavioral 
chanij;e. Education, as part of tlte treati:t^nt function in a corrections sys- 
tem, is Intended, planned, and directed, ^with experiences specif ically •'cre- 
ated and enviruuntentA purposefully contrived to bring about specified be- 
liavior changes in the offender population. These bcliaylor changes include 
changes ii\ knowled^-o, skills, attitudes, and values -of 'the individuals 
cnaking up the population in a given correctional setting. 
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The education function in a corrections system is nede up of seven 
parts: ANALYZE /DESCRIBE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION (1.3.1.2.1.1), ANALYZE/ 
DESCRIIE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION-TRAINING (1.3.1.2.1.2), ANALYZE/DESCRIBE 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (1. 3. 1, 2. 1. 3) , ANALYZE/DESCRIBE RECREATION (1.3.1.2,1.4), 
ANALYZE/DESCRIBE GUIDANCE/COUNSELING (1,3.1.2.1.5) , ANALYZE/MESCRIBE LIBRARY 
SERVICES ^1. 3. 1.2. 1.6), and ANALYZE /DESCRIBE COLLEGE (1. 3,1. 2.1. 7) . 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION (1.3.1.2.1.1). Social 
adjustnent education consists of the experiences and environments which are 
created and contrived for the sole purpose of improving and enhancing^ the 
capability, .of the individual to function positively and constructively in 
social situations.' This includes the development of behavior repertoires 
which will allow the individual to panicipate in social groups, maintain 
healthy social relationships, contribute to the social welfare. Social 
adjustment demands a repertoire of coping skills and subsumes the capability 
of the individual to function as a family menfcer and contribute to the 
community. Social adjustment is c^chieved when, problems of alcoholism,, drugs, 
and minority groups are overcome. Social adjustment education must priepare 
the individual to cope with and overcome these problems (Cassell, 1970; 
Hatrak, 1970) • 

Social adjustment education can be provided through planned activi- . 
ties and experiences which constitute part of a curriculum designed specif- 
ically to accomplish the objectives of social adjustment in ^individuals of 
the offender group. Social adjustment education also can be provided through 
planned programs developed by service groups such as Jaycees, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Black Studies Society, Narcotics Anonymous. This .education func- 
tion can be implemented in programs developed by inmate councils. 

. Tke /iVALYZS/DEJCRIBE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION (1.2.1.2.1.1) funo- 
Uon is aacornplished 'in the ^lalivexy syatem model by describing programs 
of social aJjustmnt Sdck are operating in the correctional system. D^- , 
scribe social adjustmnt edUijatioh by telling dHo* designed the program^ the 
title of trie programj object iVt.Sj tim itwolved^ nurrber of individuals en^ 
rolledj number on .oaiting list^ staffs content of the program^ methods/ 
tmterials/ techniques ^ coaluation pro ce^Jkrcs^ ^budget allocation^ and 

spaces md physical plant facilities used. This infomation should be 
giom fur* each progra^r,^ ^uri^iculum^ course ^hidh implements the func- 
tion of social adjustmnt. 

• • * i« 

ANALY7-E/DESCRIBK VOCATIONAL EDUCATION-TRAINING (1,3.1,2.1.2) . 
Vocational education-training is defined as the experiences and environ- 
ments created and contrived for the purpose of developing occupational 
awareness, providing exploratory job experiences,, and preparing for gain- 
ful employment. Vocational education- training is intended fti develop the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes so tlic individual can gain and maintain 
employment commensurate with his capability • 

Vocatlojial education-training can be provided through a program 
or curriculum develbped Jor implementation at the institution, through 
york-releasc* or school release utilizing community resources, or a com- 
bination of Cthese elementii* The primary purpose of vocational education- 
training is Vo prepare the individual for the world of work (Caldwell, 
1971; Enyart, 1970; Lothridge, 1972; Parkinson, 1971; Towey, 1971). 
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The AtJALYZK/DESCRIBE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^TRAINING (l.Z.1.2.1.2h 
function is accomplished in the delivery system model by describing the 
vocational curriculum offered at the institution^ including related sub- 
Jects and skill training^ and the programs implemented outside the institu^ 
tion. For eadi activity, tell who is responsibla> for the program planning, 
supervision, the norm of the program, the objectives, the time schedule, 
fimher of enrollees, nunber on waiting Hotj staff, equipment/ materials/ 
methods /techniques, general content areas, evaluation procedures, budget 
allocation, and space and physical plant faci.lities used. 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE ADULT BASIC EDyCATION (1.3.1.2.1.3). Adult. basic 
education is defined as education belcjii the level of high school completion 
which is designed to prepare the indio^j.d,ual for entering and maintaining 
gainful employment and assuming ad^i£ responsibilitieH. Adult basic educa- 
tion includes two general ar^eas: tfasic^and high school. The basic education 
prepares the individual to function, at the level commensurate with that of 
a sixth grade completion. High schd(ol, offered either as a formal program / 
of courses comparable to that of th^ public school or a General Education y 
Development (GED) program which includes administering of the GED test, , 
entitles the individual to a high school diploma or a high school equiva- ' 
lency certificate. The adult basic education program is concerned primarily 
with developing the knowledge, skills, and attitudes to equip the indivjfdual 
for constructive participation in society as a contributing member of the 
conmiunity, capable of being civically responsible and achieving self-raali- 
zatipn (Black, i971; Towey, 1971). The outcomes of the adult basic educa- 
tion program should be reflected in Remonstrated capabilities of coiJnunica- 
tion and computation, as well as the possession of a healthy, positive self* 
imagu. The outcomes of adult basic education must be more than the develop- 
ment o^'f literacy skills (Ciccariello, 1971), The individuals, by virtue of 
having successfully participated in adult basic education, must be able to 
function in society, capable of assuming responsibilities of family members, 
aud be able to maintain an earning power to support themselves and their 
families. Beyond the scope of literacy skills and job knowledge, adult 
basic education is involved in the total growth and development of the indi- 
vidual (McGee, 1971; Oresic, 1970; Ryan, 1970). 

Adult basic education is an important part of the total educational 
program since it is in this part of the program that major attention is 
given to the development of the kind of attitudes, values, skills, and knowl- 
edge which vill support healthy growth and development of the individual 
throiighouL an entire life. Adult basic education should provide ways for 
meeting psychological, sociological, and economic need^s of the individual.' 

Adult basic education can be i^rovided either in the institution or • 
through schools in the community. The program can be an individualized or 
group offering of basic education and secondary education. The secondary 
program can be through high school courses ^ with granting of units for gra- 
duation, or can be a GED program designed to prepare the individuals to pass 
the General Educational Development test with scores to qualify for the 
high school equivalency certificate. 

fhe A-hV.y. :■:/,'<■: J '!li<t: Airff /iA;/.' ,:wrmoh f /..•;. l.'d. ho) funotioH 
ti! i i.'orrplUh-' i in th- ?- l.ii.Krnf .-ysU'tn rvJel by dcr,:trihiHii <iLl of the cduaa- 
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Hon programs below allege level* This includes program from grades one 
through jbuelve, offered at the institution as well as in the community^ 
a/i.d GED or related vripgrajn,i w\iQh yrepare the individual for acquisition 
of equivalency certificates through testing. For each program describe 
h)ho is /responsible for planning and supervision, ^courses included, nwrber' 
of enrollees, number on waiting list, time schedule, staff, equipment^ 

' materials /methods /techniques, evaluation procedures, budget allocation, 

.and space and vhysical plant facilities used. 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE RECREATION (1.3.1.2.1.4)., Recreation is defined 
.as the process of contributing to personal growth and development throu^ 
pleasurable exercise or activity, which is conducted primarily for enjoy- 
ment. Recreation is any formal or informal, active or passive leisure time 
activity used for reifreshraent of body or mind. 

Recreatio^n is an important component of the education function* 
'since it is concerned primarily with worthy use of leisure time. In view 
of the trend toward greater amounts of leisure time for individuals in .the 
free world, it^ becomes doubly important to .prepare of fenders for this 
situation. Ijt is also important to contribute to the refreshment of body 
and mind during the confinement of the individual in the institution, since 
the nature of institutional routine ter>ds to militate aj^inct growth and 
development of the individual. / 

/ • / ' ■ 

Recreation can be pro/ided as a planned part of ^the^institutional 
program^^ or in the community as part of the community leisi^re time activi- 
ties, or a combination of these. 

The Arh\LlZE/Dt:SJRltiB RECREATION (1.0.1.2.1.4) fu/iction is accom- 
^ plished in the deiivei^ sy^^ten model by descriHng the vecreUtional pro- 
gram. For each pru.jram or activity, tell who is responsible for planning 
md suyervising, ^^urrhnv of part^iaivanta, time schedules, equipment and 
inat^^naU.eoalualion piv^%.duivs^ budget allocaiioh, physical plant and space 
uij^d^ aria comfrrunity Lnvolvemnt. ^ ' ^ 

^ » ANALYZE/DESCRIBE GUIDANCK/COUNSKLING (1. J. 2 .2.1. 5) . Guidance con- 
t>ist.*> of services provided to individuals or groups to maximize and facili- 
tate learning and direct^ behcivioral change in desirable directions. Counsel 
ing consists o/ services provided by professionally trained personnel to 
individuals or groups of individuals Lo assist them in dealing realistically 
and successfully with the developmental tasks appropriate to growth stages. 

Guidance or counseling services as part of the corrections system 
can bo {provided by |irofessional ly trained members of the institutional 
St. iff or by contract |»ersonneL. Guidance and counseling services, consti- 
lutlni; ijart of the udacationnl VuncLion of corrections, ar^c conccrncd-pri- 
inarlly with educational and vocational development oC the individual. 

u^T^'f.^riiU-i^hea in Uo^ xlelj\^rry inJ,^tamj^i.>^hL hy ielliyxg u'hal kind of giddando 
md riowifieUKj r>evvi^*ec irJ provide i relating to ^dwxxlional o}td vooaUonal 
'^Htf-m-j the aiullibi hi^:u U^. r^^ rvi^^rs to offailcrs, the pci'Somel 
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resyonsible for guidance and counseling , nwiher of offenders receiving^ guid- 
anjc and counseling J nurrber on the waiting .iList^ mateHal& /methods /teohhiques 
ef'ployedj sraj^ and physical plant facilities us<.dj and budget allocation. 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE LIBRARY-SERVICES (1.3.1.2.1.6). A library consist* 
of a room, rooms, or building where hardware and software are kept,^ cared 
for, and circulated. A library houses books, periodicals, newspapers, media, 
and other learning .materials. Library services, include those planned ac.^r 
tivities conducted under supervision of a trained librarian to promote a^ 
facilitate individual or group learning. An out-of-the way room wfth mai|y 
shelves of outdated, dusty volumes does not constitute library services. A 

This service should be the center of the education function. The 
library should be available to all offenders and have an inviting atmosphere 
conducive to learning. The library services function is important since it' 
supports and contributes to all other components of the education function. 
This is yhown by sij^nal paths £rom library services to other education sub- 
syi> terns. . ' 

The MIALYZE/DESCRIBK LIBRARY SERVICES (1. S. 1.2.1.6) function is 
a^'fcomlishcd in the dcLiocry aye, tern moid by describing the physical faci- 
Zitieo^ i:ho is responsible for pluK^iing and supervision^ availdbility 
of ihe libroTi^ servicers to offenders^ staff responsible for conducting 
lilx*avy .icrvi^t;i>, monher of offenders participating in library services j 
nur'h^r* on '^aitiag list to iMc library services^ number and publication 
date,3 i^f Polumevt^ jirjulaiiun rate, circulation system, culling and weeding 
pxvj&durcs, y'lutcrials/cquipnii^nt/media available, services offered, and 
uudoat allocation. 

MALYZE/DESCRIHE COLLEGE (1.3.1.2.1.7). College is defined as post- 
seuondary education, consisting of a planned program of learning experiences 
and envirunmcnts designed to contribute to the healthy growth and develop- 
ment of the individual, and leading to the awarding of certificate's or grant 
^ing of degrees . 

The college proj»ram is an important part of education in a correc- 
tional institutif;;^!, since it meets the needs of the individuals who, by 
virtue of having completed educational programs before entry to the institu- 
tion, or through the programs offered at the institution, have achieved high 
iiUiOol equivalency or graduation which represents the upper end of the adult 
basic education element of the education program. 

College is offered through study-release, with offenders attending 
ccgulai: class<i6 in colleges or universities outside the institution, through 
i:ontract courses, ottered by professors who come to the Institution, or 
through correspondence courses (Barrett, 1971; Kennedy, 1970), 

:hi. AiJA'Y, ..-r ;u>'i' » i.. . i.:. /. /- fimlion ii\ aooomlirjicd 

~:K\i>* i^livrru ,r/^,:/.'% ki ^biscribihrj th' naturi and extrnt of voilcge 
•y,f/*.' '^fft'ryijr, nu'^:'* r ^>f *JKtnilK\-ry furj ^ir miMi^ing li;^t , ■ oLaff, \ 
i'ulj* f 2' i'^'fttivij, x^^ an ! phnHml vlant nr^^dj mlJ <*ort to nffi^ndcx* fm^ 
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ANALYZE/DESCRIBE PSYCHOLOGY/PSYCHTi*ajt^HERAPY FUNCTION (1.3.1.2.2) 
Clinical psychologists are concerned primarily with treatment of individuals 
^^^^jjiJxo- are severely disXur.feed^__Counsell^ psychologists work with individuals 
whose problems typically are of a less severe degree. Psychiatry, in its 
broadest sense*, can be defined medical psychology. The psychiatris.t is 
a medical doctpr sp3cializing in treatment and prevention of mental disorders, 
both mild and severe. Therapy, or psychotherapy, is concerned with the treat- 
ment of personality maladjustnient or mental illness by psychological means, 
usually, but not exclusively, through personal consultation. Therapy is 
administered individually or to groups through encounter sessions, sensitivity 
sessions, or behavior modification sessions.. Therapy sessions are conducted 
individually or with groups for ^the purpose of changing attitudes, values, 
and overt behavior patterns of the individual. The purpose of psychological, . 
.psychiatric, and therapy services for offender^ is to help the individuals 
achieve healthy growth and development, becoming the persons they are ca- 
pable of becoming. The services of the psychologist, psychiatrist, or thera- 
pist art- designed to assist Individuals in understanding themselves, modifying 
their personalities in desirable directions, and achieving posi'tive self-images. 

Through these services the individuals are assisted in the mastery of develop- 
mcntcil tasks which must be met to achieve an adjusted, fully functioning 
personality. The psychological services are concerned primarily with diag- 
nosis and treatment of individuals having emotional or mental problems of a 
' neurotic nature. Psychology is a science concerned with study of behavior 
of man. The function of psycho Ipgical services is to understand, predict, 
and contr9l or modify the behavior of the individual. The adjustment of the 
individual is an important prerequisite to the achievement of behavioral 
changes which will equip, the person for constructive, productive participa- 
tion in the free society (Ciccariello, 1971). The majority of offenders 
have experienced, at least on a temporary basis, personality disorders of 
one kind or another, ranging Crom neurotic to psychotic maladiustments in 
degree of the severity of imbalance, in order to benefit Crom planned 
educational experiences^ individuals must be ,suf Ciciently adjusted to be 
able to participate in social grpups without manifesting b^arre behaviors, 
and must be suCficiently in touch with reality to be able to relate the 
educational program to their own growth and development. 

Thesp services, concerned' as they are with the adjustment of the 
individual, are vitally important In the correctional setting. The majority 
uf offenders have behavior patterns which are atypical when compared to 
tliose of the majority of the population in free society. If the offenders 
arc 10 become capciblc of functioning in a productive, constructive manner . 
as part of the community, It is incumbent upon them to achieve a state of 
adjustment comparable to that of the individuals in the free world. 

rhe A^AlJ: .Vi't:.^ 'idli^. rrYair:A){;Y/I\SYCliIATRY/m'Ml'X FUNCTION 
:,\,::} 's ihK\^*m WjL i i), thi' hli '^^ rvj syslem mdel by desonbing each 
UULiHj fhc puvi.\h:y tnr. .^voceduvci) Arelhodn enn'>lo\jcd, the 

ullO'2alCj' y Uh r\7i^i^L)aJ '>rv tra^nt\l pvofcciUonaL^ the vefar*ml 
i\povti>uj /'K'-.v/ liii\.iyind nnrher on u^aiting' Lis^-s* If group titles funs 

' AN/\J.YZL/13KSCRLBl: MEDlCAL/DliNTAL FUNCnON (1.3.1.2.3). Medical 5?oi:vices 
are concerned with Cure, allevi.atLon, and prevention of disease, and the 

'^6 • ' ■ 
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restoration and preservation; of health. Dental services are concerned with 
treatment of diseases and injuries to the teeth, extraction of diseased or 
Injured teeth, and the insertion of artificial dentures. • 

The medical and dental services in a correctional institution are 
important bec<^use it is essential, as a prerequisite to learning, that the 
individual have a sound body (Houchin, 1972), It is not possible to bring 
about the kinds of behavior changes to equip the offender for participa- 
tion in the free world as a contributing, civically responsible^ person, 
unless the in dividual"" first has achieved a state of physical health and 
well-being. ^ ^ 

The Ai'iALYZE/DESCRIBE MEDICAL/DENTAL FUNCTION' (1.3.1.8.3) is aoaom- 
Ijliehed in the delivery system model by describing the facilities, staff, 
jt^rvijes provided, and budget allocation. The description should tell who 
provides the j^jtWoVo', the nature of services provided, where the services 
a>v provided, u)ho iJ eligible for treatmnt, and report the amount of ^ money 
budgeted for these services. . ■ * 

ANALYZE/ DESCRIBE SOCIAL WORK FUNCTION (1.3.1.2.4). Social work 
services are those services which promote the welfare of families and indi- 
viduals through organized efforts to help in adjusting to the home and com- 
munity, as well as adapting the home and community to the needs of unadjusted 
individuals. Social work includes case work and group work. Case work is 
concerned with assisting needy individuals and families. The needy or un- 
adjusted person may be physically handicapped, mentally handicapped, or 
socially handicapped. Social group work is concerned with supervised 
recreation, social settlements, and supervised handicrafts. 

The social work function is important because it is essential to, 
uiulerstand the individual as a part of a social group — a family, peer group, 
or community — i£ meaningful experiences are to be devised which will assist 
in bringing out the desired behavior changes. Social work "is important , 
also, because of the necessity of relating to the offender — aot as an indi- 
vidual in isolation — but as a member of a social group (Johnston, 1971), 
One of the most important socia.L roles which the offender must learn is 
Lhat of family member. The impact of the family on the individual prior to 
entry Into the institution, as well as the need for preparing the indi- 
vidual to adjust Lo thp Camily role upon release and assisting_him/her in 
maintaining a semblance of Camily contact during the time of incarcera- 
tion, arc critical elements impinging upon the individual and influencing 
efforts to correct or redirect behavior (Nichols, 1972; Woodward, 1972), 
The social worker is responsible Cor helping the unadjusted offender over- 
come social problems and prepare Cor a productive social role during con- 
llucment and upon release. The social worker maintains an important liaison 
between the ut tender and his/her past as' well as helping to prepare him/her 
fur the future. The social worker has the important task of helping the 
lamLl> uudersland the oCtender and deveiop the kind of home environment which 
•will support him/her during conCinement and reinforce the desired behavior 
chaunos upon release. 

:hc A^^ruY7r./Vtl'rH:>,i< .'j^:IAI tVNuTWN (L.^. L?,.4J u> accompUshed 
*h*j d^ll^h:iiriUjii[:i:m n^j,^ L hi^ IclUnrj u)ho ie riti)pon,^nb Ic for the (Social work 
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eervloesj Dhat st-rvijoj azv yx*u^.^ldod^ the ppii*pose of the services^ the oase^^ 
load per jjial loovkei^ the nwriLer of offenders receiving social work ser- 
vIjC3^ the nunhcr on the ^alvin^ llst^ the space and physical plant faciVi^ 
ties J and the budget allocation. * \ . 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE CLASSIFICATION/PROBATION/PAROLE FUNCTION (1.3. 1*2. 5) 
Classification is the process whereby iftformation, collected from as many 
sources as possible about individual offenders, is processed and used as a 
basis for making decisions which result in establishing and maintaining a 
program for each individual. Probation -is defined as the process of re- 
leasing convicted inaividuals on suspended sentence under good behiE^vior and 
under supervision of an officer. Parole is the process of granting release 
of offenders under supervision on condition, of good behavior after the]^ have 
served, a portion of their sentences. Parole does not release the parolees 
from custody; it do^s not discharge or absolve them from penal consequences 
of their acts; it does not mitigate their p^unishinent. Unlike a pardon ,-i.t 
is not an act of grace or leniency. The granting of parole is merely per- 
miSixi,on Loir an oflendcr to ^erve a portion of his/hex sentence outside the 
currectional institution, .during which time the parolee continues to be in 
the custody o£ authorities and is under restraint. The sentence remains 
in full force, and ii at any lime the cpnditions of the parole are violated, 
the parolee can be returned to the cor<rQctional institution. 

Classification, probation and parole are important functions of a 
corrections system ^and relate to the education function ^ (Parkinson, 1971). 
Lnformation from classification is used in developing progranis to meet needs 
ot individual offenders. This Is shown by the ^f eed forward from this func- 
tion to the program development function which part of (6.0). Probation 
and parole are important functions in corr^ections and relate to education. 
A;- theses fundi ono have determining Lrfluences, education programs for' the 
parolee or probationer are different, by virtue of the fact that the in4,i- 
viduaib are outside the institution, than the* programs develpped for those' 
iuoLde the Institution. The conditions of probation or parole jna^^ specif y 
participation in an education program. • ^ 

n.v. ' J.: -.vr.! J 1}, tht. ^LliOLmj system mdel by describing each 
ft^ ytl^n^ -J^V..^ vV.^ ij rc^^^-o^ .^lilcy the scrvi^^d? provided^ the space of'id 
I \^*.r' ; LvL* fij'ift':*^ yr^iK^J^ th*. >ii^mbcr of offenders served^ the 
}* J M.'^j *^ ; r iiuvoj the iwpcr^ting procedures^, budget 

i', ,j;:/_>t, ^ /u;*_i"-;a '-"^ o^)f>r:i it<.e o^r tcm composition and program^ 
.'ch* ml*'Cj 7^1 1 ^pro'^t'^ hi}*ca , ^ J 

ANALY/.L/DE^^CRLBE UMBUPSMAIn/ LEGAL FUNCTION (1.3.1.2.6). The onbuds- 
man iuu<^.Lion Is defined as the plainied efforts to serve three related pur- " 

redressing iiKlivldual ^^ricvances , improving the quality of admlnis- 
tuitiuii, and lit 'ping to su|>ervlht' the bureaucracy. The ombudsman both re- 
ceives tumplalnis and InitiaLos complainls. Ile/shc may solicit clarlfica- 
l iun and help a^^/^r ii Vcd Individu Ub oxplaln their grievances Intolllglbly. 
H tht' |.t r.^oh ur a^t ncy agauuit whom the complauU Is lodged Is out- 
.^itL' lh»' |ur l:>dLcL ion of the ombiuLsman, he/she inSirucLs the Individual 
whi'ii' lo ^i) ti) Iodide a cumplalnl. The ombudsman gives advice and leg- 
al 'Ud in the admlnlsUral Ivc St^hi'rc and may Lvansmil complaints directly to 
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the agency in question for elucidation. The office of ofli>ud8man could not 
function without the cooperation of the administration. When the fact- 
finding process is coaplete, the ^abudsman fo'rw an opinion as to the 
correctness of ^ the agency action. This is done by deciding vhethec or 
not the administrator acted reasonably under the 1». If it is decided 
that the action was prdper and within the scope of tlut agency discretion, 
the oflbudsman explains why the action was not objectionable. If it is 
decided that the agency acted iapro^lerly,, the Ofiudsaan expresses to the 
agency what a, correct action would have been and suggests a solution. The 
ombudsmah's opinions and recommendations are conveyed to the complainant 
after giving the authorities an opportunity to remedy the situation. The 
ombudsman cannot change a decision of an administrator, but can recomend 
a different decision. An ombudsman relies on prestige and the reasonable- 
ness of his/her opinions to persuade the administration to alter its posi- 
tion. 

The function ot ombudsman is important in corrections in li'ght of 
the changing emphasis on rights of offenders. When offenders havie real 
or imagined problens stemming from their perceptions of infringement on 
their rights by the authorities, these problems mitigate against efforts to 
bring about behavioral dianges in desirable directions. As lohg as the 
situation reraaiiys unresolved, there is a tendency for the offender to ' 
reject efforts On the part of the administration to operate the ongoing 
programs. 

ihe legal function concerns opinions, actions, or decisions of the 
courts relating* to correct and just procedure^ and denoting bases for 
securing redress of grievances and protection of individual, rights . The^e 
services assist individuals in understanding an3 implementing, in the 
interest of protecting individual rights, the edicts decrees, orders, 
statutes, ordinances, and judicial decisions which serve as controls or 
regulations, for society. Legal services pertain to the lawful rights of 
offenders, and questions of a legal nature concerning cases which are. 
•pending. „ ^ 

Legal services are important in corrections because offenders' rights 
are a constant source of unhappiness in many correctional settings, and be- 
cause when a great many legal cases are pending and offenders spend a great 
deal of time preparing writs and other legal documents, they are using time 
which otherwise might be devoted to participation in a program designed to 
help them achieve behavioral change. 

The AMLYZE/D^oCniBE OMimSMAI^/ LEGAL FUSION {l.S.1.2.6) is 
aocorrvlished in tlu JeUvory ^ji^r^tCKi model by describing the onhudsmahbij 
tcUing t}\e^pnvr.ose, sewiaes provided, staff, ri^porting procedures, ^budget 
all^oaiion, rpac^p and vhysical' idant faeilitien provided, nwrher of com- 
y^LainU ha^Mcd per mnthj number of offenders sanded, number on watUng 
fiat; a^td deiioribina the legal oeivioij^ by telling the pm^oae, servzces 
v^'oolded, staff, hwiact allocation, ,^p*xae and phyc>ical plcoit facvlttzes, 
:>rpuipmnt, mteriai^ provided, and>nw:}Krofoffen,broser^ca. Gi^^f^^-^- 
f:-':ation ai^fjAt ^a)a' I'Xf-^r f ' tu <f a la.^ llhrain* md .^*^p0''cei> provui^^d mj 
J'ui^Uc Vefk^nderr. or simiiar gvoupii. 
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ANALYZE/DESCRIBE RELIGION FUNCTION (1.3,1.2.7). Religious services 
are concerned with belief in, reverence for, or desire to please a divine 
ruling power, and provide an opportunity for faith and worship. 

Religious services arc important because they satisfy the spiritual 
and moral needs of the offenders. These services may be provide4 in the 
correctional setting or in the communltji^r 

The AtVALYZE/DESCHISS EELIGI0?J FUilCflCN is accompliahed 

In the Jclivery system mcJeZ ly telling the different denominations served, 
and foi' cuoh JesaAbing the ztaff, pux^osesj procedux^es, facilities, budget 
aViocatioyij and time sdiedule. 

ANALYZE INSTITUTION-RELATED. FUNCTIONS (1,3,2) 

Institution-related fjanctions are those activities in a corrections 
setting which are concerned primarily with and contribute to th^ efficient 
operation of the total system. These functions are implemented in four 
categories of ^cxtiyity: a^dminist ration, mechanical services, personal 
services, and industry openicions., 
• « 

e 

The institution-rerated functions are important, because the environ- 
ment in which the eojcr^ctions system operates, established in large measure 
by these four activities, determines to a significant degree the extent to 
Afhich the system operation w>L]l achieve its mission. The offender-related 
^functions, SECURirv/CONTROL aud TREAT>OX depend on an institutional environ 
luent in which to Se' carried out. This inter-dependency between of fender- 
V related functions and institution-related functions is shown by the mutu- 
ally reciprocal signal paths ^between these two ^unctions (1,.3.1) and (1.3,2) 

Hie ANALYZE INSTITUTION -RELATED FUNCTIONS (1.3,2)is made up of four 
parts: .XXALYZE/ DESCRIBE INSIITUTIOnXl ADMINISTRATION FUNCTION (1.3,2.1), 
ANALYZE/OESCRIBE INSTITUTIONAL MECIiANICAL SERVICES FUNCTION (1,3,2,2), 
ANALYZE/DIi^CRlBI' INSUiLniONAL PERSONAL SERVICES FUNCTION (1,3,2,3), and 
iVNALYZL/WLSCRllil-. INSTITUTIONAL INDUSTRY OPERATIONS FUNCTION (1.3,2.4). 

ANALYZE/DEoCRIBK^lNSir^UTIONAL ADMINISTRATION FUNGtlON (1,3,2.1). 
Admiaistiat ion Is defi]u''d*as planning, organizing, developing, scheduling, 
cooL\'4.natjng, sLalfing, huo^cting, and decision-making activities conducted 
for the purposp of directing the operation of a given unit. 

the rtdminisiralion function is ^important because the tone and atmos- 
phere of the facility i^s x reflection of the decisions, plans, and organi- 
sation done by the top auJioritiCi) of the institution. Every element in 
A ..urruution.4 syiitem ib ijuched- iA soiTit way by the administrative Cunction.- 
This ii. ijhown by signal pnths from (1,3,2,1) to (1,3,2.2), (1,3,2,3), 
(J.3,2,'»), and (1,1.1). Administrative decisions ^ivc direction to staffing 
i Jid^i I alloi..il i»^a, \*.u» .il lu«.at ien, ami ^physi cal de:^ign/modlfication of 
laci lilies, and commiuii^v involvement ,ind support. The psychoXogicaJ cli- 
mate of an inslitution in targe measure is o reflection of the attitudes 
tind values wiiich are iiiplemented in On administration function (Urent, 
1972; Cannon, Vi72; Gnniior, V)72; Steeves, 1971), 
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The miYZE /DESCRIBE INijTITUTlJNAL ADmaiSTRATION FUNCTION (1.3.2.1) ' 
i<s accompliohed in the delivery, system model by describing the' purpose^ per^ 
suhu^^l, respontiib ill ties, *jnd o)(jrk of t^uch me performing an cuininistrative 
servict^. Include an organizational chart to shou staff-tine relationships, 
rell the pattern of conmmication that operates within the jnstituHon. 

ANALYZE/DESCRIBE INSTITUTIONAL MECHANICAL SERVICES FUNCTION 
(1.3.2.2) • Mechanical services are defined as the activities carried out 
to maintain the physical condition of the facility in good repair and in 
operating order. Mechanical services are responsible for painting, light- 
ing, sanitation, ventilation, and heating of the facility. 

- '3 

Mechanical services nre important because a sanitary, well-heated, 
well-lighted, freshly painted, ventilated facility in good repair is essen- 
tial £or the physical and mental well-being of ^he offenders (McCollum, 
1972; Mock, 1971). A run-down, rat-infested, poorly healed, dimly lit 
building with peeling paint and dirty walls is not conducive to learning, 
and does not contribute to healthy growth and development «t the individual. 

Tne ANALYZE /DESCRIBE IIISTITUTIOIIAL mCHMUCAL SERVICES FUNCHHON 
a. 6.1.:.} is accorqplished in the delioery system model hy describing the 




vation in treatment programs. "Tell the relationship that exists in the ^ 
\nstitui.ion between mechanical aervi^ces and other fwtctiois in the insti^ 
Union. oho'J tiiese relationship.') in the delivery sysiem flowchart model 

ANALY/.E/l)r:SCRLBE INSTITUTIONAL I'hRSONAL SERVICES FUNCTION (1.3.2.3). 
Insticucional personal services are defined as. chose services provided to 
Che cocal population to support the physical and mental well-being of the 
Liulividuals. The pcirsontil services function includes food servifce, laundry 
service, barber/beauty service, and other ^imilar services of a personal 
nature which contri'bute to the well-being of t]/e offender. 

Tnese services are important because well-balanced and nutritious 
meals, clean clothing, and neat appearances contribute to the healthy growth 
and development oi the of fender, -and make f,or a more relaxed and satisfied 
population. 

' .'.m: y',<*-/-,v:/vm-: i,v. . ; r. ' v./i , i-- RML smirsi; funcpiou ( i. 2. z. i) 

a"-.'"-.'A'/j. .i iH the l^liD^n .rvU." 'T-^ ih' by naming the p,irr,onal sewiccs 
z ', '-''a.-'A ' ■ 'ni-i-if uti- n, ! u v ^ 1^1, id I Ih: rurjjOGe, the Hcbtxn- tves, 
f'W .^M'X ^n.l ihr : -Adr' Hilor.it/fi. .-II t,h- nHt^^-'T- of offcnd-rs onployod, 

.,»Y:.;j'Vf' iPinih^ hot.-Htla!, m l (> '.Jovk nclipdHLc. T^U the procGclure 
y . » . •; . ' .. ; p r.- 'Ja/ .wvtr'.'.^tt activities time 

u^'::ici^:.HM •V'/n^.^^.V; rr' .7r:jr..-. rdl ihv vcUU.m.uup thai a^ciets 
): Vj^rcn pey^:rKul • -lu i f'h r :matijm in the UuU tni ion. ohoi^ these 

-y-.l xf ioni:.h'i'.' in in- fl<'>i<viar-t^fo I. f / w .:i(;nal pathi. 

ERIC 



ANALYZE/DESCRIBE INSTITUTIONAL INDUSTRY. OPERATIWS FUNCTION (1.3.2.4) 
Industry operations, including fan operations, are defined as those activ- 
ities in the institutional setting which are carried, out for the purpose of 
making a profit. Industry operations include manufacture of products or 
provision of services (Parkinson, 1971; Strong, 1970) • 

Indus.try operations are important in a correctional setting because 
of the large number of offenders who can be employed, the utility of the 
products or services turned out, and the income deriving from the operatioii. 
Many of the treatment functions in an institution would not be possible 
without t^ie s.upport provided from industry. 

Ike AtJALYZE/DESCRIbii INSTITUTIONAL INDUSTRY OPERATIONS FUNCTIONS 
(1.7.?.. 4) is aaaomplished in the delivery system model by describing 
tjpes jf industHe& operating in the institution^ and for each tell the 
^.irj vi^Vj the staffs J^he production rate^ nurrber of offenders errployed^ and 
iiuining potential. Tt.ll the procedure for allowing offenders who are 
^*"ZrZc^i.d in industry time for participation in treatnjent programs. Tell 
th^ relationehip that exists betijeen industry a>id other funl:tions in the 
incili^tion. Choi: thcs-^ relationships in the flowchart m'del by signal 
path). 



Conclusion 

This chapter has been concerned with analysis of the real life 
environmenL* This analysis , which has identified the elements that make 
up a corrections system, determined relationships among these elements, 
and cop.sideircd each cleinent separately, provides the basis for innovating, 
or :iynthesizing> a new system. The analysis of the real life environment 
requires a careful .study of the offender population (1.2),, the pos'.t-release 
ofituings of >thp offenders (1.1.2) and the institutional activities (1.3) 
and setting' (1.1.1) . These three major elements are critical to the design 
of a system aimed atybringing about specifi^.d changes in behavior of an 
offender population. -It is esbential to know at the beginning who, where, 
and what: (1) A program will be designed for a particular group of indi- 
viduals. To do this rationally and logically, it is encumbent upon the 
dcsignc»r to know the characteristics of these individuals. (2) The 
individuals tor the most part will be going into a different environment, 
where specified skiJls, knowledge and attitudes will be required for 
participation in the social and economic sectors of the community. To 
prepare the' individual'^ for a constructive, produ:tive role in society — 
cither inside or outsiJc the institution — it is essential to know the be- 
huvlor.s that will be required for job entry and career development, as well 
as social and coping skills required for community involvement. (3) The 
liuw program or system wili;mot start in a vacuum. It will build on that 
which already exists. It is, thereforu, essential to knqw what functions 
are being implemented in the institution, and the way In which t,hese func- 
tions are being carried out. 

This sub-^systcm (1.0) deals solely with analysis of the real lite 
environment, tu produce a rational, orderly vdescription,of the existing 
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organization or structure. In the next sub-system, (2.0), ESTABLISH 
PHILOSOPHY, the major efforts will be devoted to synthesis of a set pf 
beliefs which will represent the ideal. When the real life environment 
described in (i.O) is compared to the ideal established (n (2.0), the 
discrepancies will constitute assessed needs. This model is concerned 
with the adult basic education function, the primary purposes to J>e 
realized through this, conceptual, or process, model are the assessment of 
needs for adult basic education in a cor^rectional setting and synthesis 
of a plan, with Implementing program, for meeting these adult basic 
education .needs. 

Adult basic education • in a correctional setting is seen as an 
integral part of the total corrections system. The sub-system (1.0), " 
ANALYZE REAL LIFE ENVIRONMENT, has provided for the analysis and descrip- 
tion of the total corrections environment of which the adult basic education 
function is a part. This analysis allows identification of existing rela- 
tionships between ddult basic education and other functions and provides a 
basis for establishing and utilizing new relationships. The rest of the 
model will deal almost exclusively with the adult basic education function 
in the correctional setting. 
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CHAPTER II 




Introduction 
X. 

The task of correction is to take these people who 
have failed and develop in them adequate internal social 
and behavioral controls which will enable them to react 
to life - situations in appropriate and adaptive ways, 
educate them lo a level commensurate with their academic 
potential, and train each one in a vocational skill to a 
level commensurate with meaningful participation in the 
world of work. The task includes integrating or reinte- 
grating offenders into comnuinity life in the hope that ^ 
tl\ey may thereby live more competently, honestly, sat- 
isi\inj;ly and cooperatively as members of our society. 
Ovnthia v;. Houchin 



In (1.0) the real life environment of the corrections system 'is 
analysed, by identifying the elements, or functions, which make up the 
oystem, determining the relationships among the elements, and studying 
each tileinent separately. Analysis of the real life environment serves 
tho pur|.Obe of identi fying , exactly what exists in the corrections « system 
as it it*. Analysis is made by considering only the existing information, 
actions, and objects. I'hc purpose of (1.0) is to describe the real world, 
as it is. The analysiii in (1.0) is made of the corrections environment in 
whlcii thf^ ac'ult b.»bic education system operates. The rest of the model is 
conceruLd piimarily with the adult basic education function. In the rest 
of the suL-byst/cms of £hc model, the other functions identified and de- 
scribed in (1.0) will be considered only as tl^y pertain to adult bas^'ic 
education. la (2.0) a philosophy is established which will serve the pur- 
puric of providing a framework from which needs for adult basic education 
i.an bo aobC5scd. The philosophy which is established in (2.0) will pro- 
vide a description of the ideal, which, when compared lu (3.0) with the 
real (1.0) will reveal 'assessed needs. 

It is important to establish a philosophy because this statement of 
h«'iirf8 Will unutr^'Jid all fun* I ions and activities of the adult basic 
education ouJivtry ^y$tt;a. lustablishing a philosopiiy should be done in a, 
sy»tviratlc manni^r. Iho ISIABLISH PHILOSOl'liY (2.0) function is made up of 
four pans: i'- ^ lKI. i'tllluSnPhY CONChPT (2.1), ESTABLISH/STATE GENERAL 
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CORRECTIONAL PHILOSOPHY (2.2), ESTABLISH/STATE CORRECTIONS INSTITUTION 
PHILOSOPHY (2.3), and ESTABLISH/STATE ABEC PHILOSOPHY (2.4). 



DEFINE PHILOSOPHY CON'CEPT (2.1) 



Philosophy is the department of knowledge or study dealing with 
ultimate reality, or the ideal. Erickson (1970) defines philosophy as 
the "I believes" of the indlviaual or "we believes" of an organized group. 
Ryan (1972) defines philosophy as a statement of beliefs elucidating the 
ideal situation constituting a framework which gives direction to goal- 
setting and decision-making. 

It is important to define the concept, philosophy, at the beginning, 
so there will be clear direction to the system designer to reach for .a set 
of beliefs" that will describe "the ideal" rather than being content to ^ 
accept the realities of the present situation. If a philosophy is to 
serve its purpose, it must be idealistic (Sessions, 1972). 

The DEFLVE PHILOSOPHY CONCEPT (2.1) function is accomplished in 
the ^delivery sij^^tem model by defining the concept^ phi losophy, 

ESTABLISH/STATE GENERAL CORRECTIONAL PHILOSOPHY (2.2) 

Corrections is defined as that part of the criminal justice system 
concerned primarily with protecting society from further wrongs, and chang- 
ing the behaviors of individuals found guilty of prior wrongs and trarx- 
grcssions through violation of moral, legal, and ethical codes. Corrections 
socks to redirect these individuals to make them capable of performing con- 
structive, productive roles in society. Philosophy is the statement of 
beliefs which depicts the ideal about something. A statement of general c 
philosophy of corrections is a statement of the beliefs about what correc- 
tions should do ctnd would be if the system were perfect. A general philoso- 
phy of corrections is established by considering literature on corrections 
and correctional philosophies, including the publications of professional 
associations, Uarped societies, and professional Journals of sociology, 
criminology, and ccrrcctions (Smith, 1972). 

A general corrections philosophy is expressed in the Manual of* 
Correctional Standards (i\merican Correctional Association, 1966): 

V 

A general corrections^ philoso|>hy calls for individualized as 
• opposed to mass treatment to the fullest practicable extent, even 
in maximum security ins titutlons , *wlth rehabilitation as a funda- 
mental aim oO the Institution. 

Rehabilitation is no longer a vague, haphazard and loosely 
defined proce^ss. The esseatial elements of a weli-roonded cor- 
rectional program of individualized training and trtiatment in an 
institution for adult offenders . . . include t . ./scientific 



classification and program-planning on the basis o£ complete 
case histories, examinations, tests and studies of the indi- 
vidual prisoners; adequate medical services, having corrective 
as well as curative treatment as their aim, and making full use 
of {psychiatry; psychological services, properly related to the 
problems of education, work assignment, discipline and prepara- 
tion for parole; indivlMual and group therapy and counseling,' 
and application of the therapeutic connunity concept, under the 
direction of psychiatrists, psyctiologists, or other trained 
therapists and counselors; casework services, reaching families 
as well as prisoners; employment at tasks comparable £n variety, 
type and pace to the work of the world outside, and especially 
tasks with vocational training value;, academic and vocational 
education, in accordance with the individual's needs, interests, 
and capabilities; library services, designed to provide wholesome 
tecreation and indirect education; directed- recreation, both in- 
doors and outdoors, so organized to promote good morale and 
sound mental and physical health; a religious program so conducted 
as to affect the spiritual life of the individual as well as that 
of the whole group; discipline that aims at the development of 
self-control and preparation for free life, not merely conformity 
to institutional rules; adequate buildings and equipment for the 
varied prqgram and activities of the institution; and, above all,, 
adequate and competent personnel, carefully selected, well trained, ' 
and serving under such conditions as to promote a high degree of 
morale and efficiency (pp. 18-19). 

The ESTABLISH/STATE GENERAL CORRECTIONAL PHILOSOPHY (2.2) fmc- 
tiisn Ls accomplished in the delivevy system model by stating a philosophy 
of cci'vcctions which will he acknowledged as one that is generally accepted 
in the field of collections. This statement of philosophy may be taken 
fvom the statement of the Manual of Correctional Standards (1966) or " - 
other recognized sources, . ' ' . 

ESTABLISH/ STATE CORRECTIONS INSTITUTION PHILOSOPHY (2.3) 

4 

t r 

The correctional institution is a generic concept, which refers 
to a social institution of corrections limit;ed by and identified by phy- 
sical or political boundaries. The institution may be located in more than 
one geographic area, but whether in a single area bounded by wall or fence, 
or with two or more satellite installations located in widely separated* ^ 
areas, the social institutioji will be unified through a central administra- 
tion. The institution philosophy will be established by stating accepted 
bolufs about the mission of the institution, the functions to be implemented 
in the institution, the roles of staff, rights and worth of offenders^ and' 
concepts of rehabilitation, security and treatment (Jaksha, 1972).. 

formulating a workable., intellectually honest philosophy of adult 
basic education for any correctional setting constitutes a challenge. 
There are. apL to be couiJLraints and limitations militating against the 
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task of establishing a philosophy. Erickson (1970) has answered the ques- 
tion concerning whether the philosophy should be built to fit existing con- 
straints and limitations, or developed to establish an ideal. "The 
philosopher often lives in the world of the ideal, and fortunately for 
humanity has often set forth ideas which make people keep "reaching' for q 
that something just beyond present limits instead of sitting with folded 
hands.. Some reaching in correctional Basic education is long overdue 

(pp. 165-166)." 

^» 

The statement of Beliefs which constitutes the "ideal for% corrections 
Institution or dgenc;y must be developed as a team effort by those who are 
part of the instiLdti*bnaI operation. The philosophy should be the result of , 
Lnput from aU d^i^visions or departments, as well! as the oOf fenders (Sessions, 
1972) . The operation of each division or department is ^Influenced by^ the 
philosophy of the institution and the philosophies of tfie other divisions or 
departments. It is important to state the institution philosophy, to give a 
thorough uadcrslanJLiig to everyone in the institution about the overriding 
missLon which the corrections system seeks to accomplish.' 

' The EJlVibUJlb STATE CORREOTJONS WSTITUTION PHILOSOPHY (2.3) is aooom-^ 
tished f^r th6 deiiverj system model through a teem effort to identify and 
repjvt Ulitfs J.^'^ut i nsU tut ioial mission^ functions^ staff roles ^ offender, 
rujkt^ <Xi.d jLi'in^ jor.o^p:.s of rehahilitoUon^ correction^ security^ and , treat- 
ncnt. 



ESTABLISH/STATE ABEC PHILOSOPHY (2.4) 

« * ' > ' / ^ 

' ' ^ < . ; • 

Adult Basic bducation in Corrections (ABEC) refers to the total pro- 
gram-T.including goal? , created and contrived environments, and experiences, 
personnel, learners; hardv^are, software, and evaluation-which is im- 
plemented in a correctional setting for individuals below college level to 
prepare them for enlr>- into gainful employment and for assuming adult re- 
sponoibilities. The philosophy of ABEC is a set of beliefs about the rights 
and worth of those individuals who are educationally, socially, and^yo^a- 
•tLonally disadvantaged, and the moral obligation and legal responsibility 
shpred by the individuals and society to assist them m achieving their 
full potential. 

The central focus oC any philosophy of adult basic education in 
correctLuns must be the offender, (Sessions, 1970). Many have tran^sgrossed 
against human JigULtles and many cases havQ lost their personal dignity. 
OLfendeib muht be exposed to a total educationa 1 ,cxper Lcnce which will help 
them reuaiu ?,eU-contLdenOV, recognize individual worth, achieve sclE- 
reh^Htt, and icalL^.* personal iHgnUy (Smith, 1972). If the offander is to 
gain res|HTt fot himself or herself ami others, he/she, first, must become 
literate, lle/she must develop the coping skills to equip him/her for parti- 
cipation in the main.stream ul bociety. He/,^hc milst be prepared so that Upon 
release heMhe can riccept his/her role as a Eainily member, person, citizen, 
and worker. Adult basic education in corrections, as !\\\ integral .part of 
the corVectii^nib system, must provide a logical, rational approach' to achieve 
positive change in behavior of the ofConders. 
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Adult basic educaQ^n in corrections must bring about j>ehavioral 
changes that relate not ortty to academic prof iciency /but al^o with social, 
vocatlbnal, civic, and peripnal dimensions (Kerr, 1970; Smith, 1972; 
Snyder, 1970). Evidence of jthis need for a multi-emphasis approach is 
given in a Guide for TeacherC and Teacher Trainers of Adult Basic Education 
(Hafional Association for Public Sclteql Adult Education, 1969): 



Adults who lack skills in read(ng, vrfiting, arid ^gptsputation 
are usually inadequate in many other areas. They are often com- 
pletely withdrawn from civic and social activities of the comnu- 
nity. Many- are undependable as jobholders because they lack simple 
educational skills necessary to perform these functions. * They 
oft^n lack knowledge of the basic rules of health, nutrition,' and 
^ safety. Without .educational skills and with ^serious social defif- 
ciencies, it is difficult foi: them to function^ as happy, contrib- ^ 
uting members of society (p.III-3). ^ • . 

A philosophy of adult basic education in correction^ mus t attend 
to beliefs about tjie offenders', objectives, role of instructt^al and 
non~instru^ctional personnel, program, ir»et1iods, facilities, and materials* 
Lrickson^ (1970) has stated a set of beliefs which represent a philosophy 
of adult basic education in* corrections: 4 

1. that thlere are constraints ,which must be considered, but that 
the program must be built to circumvent constraints and aim to the ideal; 

2. that a concentrated effort must be m^de to educate society re- 
garding the way in which benefJLts to tne offender ultimately benefit 
society through moral anU financial support; ' 

J. that treatment prugVams provide a logical approach to positive 
xhange in behaviors 'of af fenders; . * ' « 

I 

4,. that total sLiiff commitment is essential to the success of a 
nt oriented prograjii, r 
selective recruitment vital;^. 

5. that the adult ba5?ic .education learner in a correctional setting 
1^ JLbaJvant^igcd 'by* a uniqUe ^j^i)Lnation of characteristics — educational, . 
social, VocuLional, pijychological — and that he needs ^ unique corrective 
program;. * • 

6. that specific behavioral objectives must be desigrled .to fit 
each individual, and that continuing cvalu«tion. must be made of individual 
progress toward these objectives; 

7. that the couuf^eling process needed to biing about positive be- 
haviour change in life ,^tvle needs to be cuniinuous and concomitfbnt with 
the acctdemic proce^ift, dj^ii-anding »tJff i^ith ,a combination teaching- 
cnun}5?ling j^kill,-;; ' . •» [ 

* ^ - 

8. that materials, enviranment , and learning"'atmosphcrc are criti- 
cal and should tiierefore be designed to be a functional part of the Icnra- 
ing process; 



*|.reatmunt oriented prograjr*, making stMf education, reorganization, and 
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^ 9. that adult basic education in correctional settingip «ust be 
viewed as a means and not an end in the process of transfoneation^ and 
therefore, jmist be designed to carry over into the experience of the 
individual in free society; and ^ 

10. that each offender is a potential asset to society and is de- 
serving of the best efforts of the*^corrgctional institution tojthe end of 
taking h^m froat where he is to the most advanced point he can t^ach with- 
out value Judgments about what he did or was, but, rather, with' acceptance 
and support of what he is capable of becoming. 

The ESTABLISH/STATE AB£C PHILOSOPHY (2.4) is acconplished in the 
deliveiy system rrcckl by establishing for the correctional settt)^g g, . 
philosophy of adult basic education in aorrecticns. This is done through 
a teain effort, with representatives from different depax'trr^nts c^ dim.sims 
Ui) well as offenders contHbuting to the developmnv of h set oj beltefs 
about the offender, the purposes of adult basic education, the p)t^gram, 
the staff, the nieihods, facilities, and materials. The adult basic edu- 
cation in corrections lABL'C) philosophy stated in this model can be used 
in stating the ABCC philov.cphy for the delivery system. 

The staUvjent of general beliefs, such as that ^given in this model, * 
must be foUaiced by a statement concerning the beliefs about which ones 



inVnat ^imys tn^ uJxilt basic ecuoation prcgraxn would relate , ideally, to 
oihcv futiotiarte of the uisUtution^ otd what progrcmv. are needed to pi^- ^ 
ptre for poat-release voaati.cmal coid oo^.cC participation. 

Conclu sion 

1 * 

This sub-systen., KSIAULISH PHILOSOPHY .(2.0) „ has been concemed'prJ- 
iTtirily with synthesizing, or putting together to make a new whole, beliefs ^ 
about coircjctions, the institution, and adult basic education in the cor- ^' 
rectional seftir.g. The synthesis of an adult basic education in correctiorts 
^philosophy (2. A) depicts the ideal against which compariscii will be inad<^ 
with the real as described in (1-0). This comparison will be carried out 
dirough the funecion ASSllsS NKKDS (3.0). 
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CHAPTER III 




ASSESS NEEDS ' 
(3.0) 



Introduction 

It is imperative that residents*, needs be carefully as- 
sessed ... It is necessary to study the person against 
the backdrop of his.-life, experiences and culture. In 
doing so, it soon becomes apparent that *treatinent* 
must bo individualized and selective. Amos E. Reed 



The purposd of the first m^jor sub-system (1.0) was ta analyze the 
real life environment, thereby establishing a baseline fbr planning 
sound programs to achieve realistic goals. In (2.0) the ideal was described, 
depicting the kind of real life environment which is seen as constituting 
the ultimate reality for the correctional setting, and specifying the bier 
licfs about jh^ should be givin the opportunity for behavior change through 
adult basic education, S:y adult basic education should be provided, l^cxt 
should be offered in the way of yrogvcon^ staffs facilities, matei*iixls, and* 
mat\jJs, and '^^V the adult basic education function should relate to other 
functions in. the corrections system. The next step is to assess needs for 
adult basic' education in the correctional setting, by comparing what is 
with ohould be . This is accomplished in (3.0). 

The Importance of assessing needs cannot be overemphasized. The 
needs assessments, alone, will unveil weaknesses or deficiencies, and, when 
done logically and rationally, will provide data to justify requests to 
legislatures or central offices for increased budgets, additional staff, or 
nuw facilities. The overriding purpose of this conceptual model is to pro- 
vide a vehicle Cor designing delivery systems which will meet real needs 
and inipruve the educational process so more socially acceptable, o^conomical- 
ly ellLcLent, culturally awace, and civically responsible individuaj^s who have 
achieved sell -realisation will be returned^to society with greater opportu- 
nity loi continued functioning in con;aructivc and productive ways in the 
free world. ' ^ 

The assessment oC netds may reveal weaknesses to cause embarrass- 
ment, but wluMi a sincor-e desiro to improve tiie system exists, the long- 
tangi- gams will Lar outweigh an> temporary discomfort to individuals or 
departments. Correctional systems havf needs--whether it be the newest, 
most progressive correctional facility in tlie country or the oldest, most 
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backward bastion in the nation. It makes no difference whether the in- 
stitution be large or small, with a large staff complement or a one-man 
operation, there will be needs.. The essence of the systems approach is 
innovation and improvement. These ends are achieved only if the discrep- 
ancies between what ,is and what Jesived can be determined, and if a 
determination is made concerning which needs are most pressing and which 
ones under existing conditions appear impossible to meet. 

The ASSESS NEEDS (3.0) function is made up o'f two parts: stating 
needs and rank-ordering needs. This is accomplished in (3.1) and (3.2), 
respectively. 



STATE NEEDS (3.1) 



Needs ^re discrepancies between what is and what is desired. 
^ (Sessions, 1972; Smith, 1972). 

IL is important to state needs so the deficiency area can be iden- 
tified and plans can be made to meet these needs. 

£he function STATE NEEDS {3.V is aaconplished in the delivery sijs_- 
t<"n by comparing the real life environment described in tl.O) with the ideal 
whi'fnis dzpinted in Ci.O). This comparison is ,mad& bij listing m one ool- 
um, titUd b>mL . tm existing jitvation, md In a second column ^ the Ideo^. 
In a third coLum tho differeyiocs should recorded. Compare the inforrr^a- 

recorded in 1 1. L 2), 'which describes the job opportunities in the post- 
r^lea^e aommmiti^r, of th& offenders; loith the Kinds of training programs 
pr-in--od, as ve.mvded inl: J. 3. J.2.1) . Compare the nurrber of individuals en- 
:'-}(Lr:J in programs of various kinds and levels with the number of offenders 
f.tr whom thes'.- o'lr/grms , should be offered according to the-vdeal. Compare 
\h.' nurK:r and kindo 6f staffs facilities, methods, matarials being ivipU- 
"l-rtr.-d aiiaording to infonrntion provided in (1.3.1. ?..!)' with the ideal, as 

• .\->mpare th^. viai'0:>j of existing program (1.3.3,3.1) with the ideal 
./.• t'^i-ov'i^d tiw Kxnb of chayignf. in offender behavior— including values, 
■ ^'i.'fU'Lr., kn rjl'- ig--j .md Jkilis—'that are given in (S.-1). 

rne ne(ds asis-^ssmmt will result in^ a list of needs, c:i:pressed in 
/,;r.->; o"' (1) .^vfciHed ahmq-js in behaviors of learners that need to be 
ri' mint ojlou' ;'(:)' the nH.-l<',irs of Leainers for whom these bohavior changes 
''rurt^'h' H'ihiK'. a; (3) organizational a}ia)ig6s which are required to make 
r^^a: and ideal congruent; and (-1) program additions or deletions which (^e 
r. .fulrcd to make the real compatible with the ideal post-reWase job and 
r.-'ninl rrrjuir-m<':nts . i ^ 

R/\NK ORDKH N'HI-DS 0.2) 

lo rank order means to pJace^ In order of priority. It is important 
lo di-Lerniinc- vhich necd« are tnobt pres.slng and deserve immediate attention, 
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which ones^can be c^^nsidered at a later date, and which ones, under pre- 
sent conditions, appear impossible*" to fulfiLl. 



rke iiA:,K OiWEH :}EEVJ function is accomplished in the delivery 

system by conjidei'ing eojh identified need on the basis of urgency ^and 
fz^dsihlliP^ of attack. These considerations ojre made on the basis of vaU 
4 aei JudgmntSj and should reflect d^team consensus. Eadi need could be 
rated on-a four^point scale, with 4 = to most urgent andl = to least ur- 
gents 4 = most feasible to attack a>id 7= least feasible to attack. 
ne^d iOith a r.ating of 8 points would be in top prioHty, as it would be 
$<^t>n as being both most urgent and most feasible for immediate attack. 
After all heeds are rated, they should be listed in order of priority, • 
with most urgent /most feasible. to attack listed at the top. 

Conclusion 



The real, life environment was analyzed in (1.0), and the ideal sit- 
tuation was described in (2.0). The comparison of real with ideal, which; 
was carried put .in (3.0) resulted in assessment of needs. The analysis of 
needs, represented by the priority listing in (3.2) of identified needs, 
represents a critical function in the delivery system. These needs will 
direct the setting oi the adult basic education in corrections subgoals 
and objectives, and the Cormulatiop of a plan to meet these objectives in 
.a correctional i>eLtingl A system is conceptualized through analysis and 
synthesis. The primary activities in (llO) ANALYZE REAL LIFE ENVIRONMENT, 
(2.0) ESTABLISH PHILOSOPHY, ^nd (3..0) ASSESS NEEDS have implemented the 
analysis function. The major emphasis in (4.0) and (5.0) will be on syn- 
Lhe^is of a new structure or organization. Goals, suBgoals and objectives 
for the delivery system of adult basic education for the correctional set- 
ting will' be defined in (4.0), and a logical, rational plan for meeting 
the needs assessed in .(3.0) and stated as system objectives in (4.0) will 
ho formulated in (5.0). ^ . - 
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CHAPTER IV 




DEFINE SYSTEM GOALS, 
SUBOOALS, OBJECTIVES (A.O) 



Introduction 



Any attempt to define goals for education 
in correctiolKal settings must start from 
an explication of the meaning of education 
and build upon consideration of the real- 
ities and ideals of the penal system. 
Gisela Konopka ^ 



The needs which were identified in (3.0) form the basis for estab- 
lishing system goals^ subgoals, and objectives at management level. In 
(3.1) noeds were established by comparing the existing situation, des- 
scribed in (1.0), with the ideal, is depicted in (2.0). The needs which, 
were estai)lished in (3.1) were rank-ordered in ,(3.2), to establish prior- 
ities on the basis of urgency and feasibility of attack. The relation- 
ship between needs and system goals, su.bgoals, ^nd objectives is direct.. 
It is not permissible to define subgoals and objectives without consider- 
ing the assessed needs. Each subgoal must derive from an assessed need. . 
There are three levels at which goals, subgoals, and objectives must be 
defined; management, instructor, and learner. The same goals carT apply 
to each level, but there will be distinct differences among subgoals and 
objt^cLives. The importance of establishing and defining goals, subgoals, 
and, objectives at each level of operation cannot be overemphasized 
Hinders (1972) stresses the need for establishing goals, subgoa^ls, ciud 
objectives at three levels of operation: (1) managelhcnt level, con- 
cerned with Lhe total system operation; (2) instructional level, con- 
cerned with a program of instruction; and (3) learner level, concerned 
with individual outcomes, 

Sub-system (4.0) is concerned only with management goals, subgoals, 
and objeclivcs. Sub-system (6.0) is directed toward the process of stat- 
ing and using goals, subgoals, and objccLives at the instructional and 
l(?arner levels, 

\ 

The function DEFINE SY5JTEM GOALS, SUBG0i\LS, OUbl-CTIVES (4.0) 
is one of the most critical elements in tlie adult basic education in 
corrections system.- Magor (j968) ^points to Lhts importance in his ob- 
servation, "If you're not sure where you are going, you arc liable to 
end up someplace, else (p. 13)." 
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Hinders (197Z) emphasizes the desired end product from correction*: 
"Offenders and staff alike desire that tlie end result of prison sentences 
will be more socially acceptable lives outside the walls (p^Z).*' One of 
the challenges to corrections Is to achieve accountability. In business 
and industry this is accomplished through management by objectives. Sucr 
cess In managing a business or operating an. Industry usually derives froia 
two related actions: (1) careful, considered designing of specific, at- 
tainable, pertinent, measurable, observable objectives Implementing worth- 
while goals; arid (2) ' planning and carrying out procedures for attaining 
the djsflned objectives and thereby accomplishing the major goals* The ' 
need for effective systems is just as great In corrections as 'In business 
or Industry. This cannot be accomplished without ^learly defined goals 
and objectives. Goals and subgoals are Irong-term, broad In scope, and 
may be idealistic or visionary. Objectives are short-term, attainable, 
and function as stepping stones to the realization of goals. No organl- 
adtion can operate -in an effective manner unless all of Its components 
work together to achieve common goals. ^ These goals must be stated lucidly 
and publicized widely, so that all the resourccfs Involved In the system 
operation will be directed towaird achieving these goals. The objectives ^ 
for each correctional institution must be tailored specifically to that 
institution, reflecting the assessed needs of the institution. Each sys- 
tem is -unique and must have its own direction. When the time for evalu- 
ation comes, there is only one way to evaluate. This is by measuring the 
progress of the system toward achievement 9f the objectives. In evalu- 
ating the program, facilities , and personnel in any correctional system, 
thtJ task is to come to conclusions about the quantity and quality of con- 
tribution that is made by each element toward the attainment of the sys- ^ 
tern objectives. Evaluation, then, is possible oifly when thote is a clear 
statement elucidating the system goals, subgoals and objectives. These 
are management subgoals and objectives. The functjion DEFINE SYSTEM 
GOALS, SUfiGOALS, OBJECTIVES (4.0) is made up of two parts: DEFINE OOJi- 
CEPTS (4.1) and DEFINE MANAGEMENT GOALS, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (4^2). 



DEPINE CONCEPTS (4.1) ^ 

The first step in defining goals, subgoals, and^ objectives for a 
delivery system is to develop a clear understanding of the meaning of 
these concepts. This is accomplished through defining the concepts goals ,^ 
subgoals, and ob'jectives . / 

The importance o£ having a clear and unambiguous moaning of these 
Lerinn has been douumenLcd in the ,.classic taxonomies of educational objec- 
tives developed through concerted efforts of researchers, behavioral sci- 
entists, and educators, working on the Taxonomy Project as far back as 
1948 (Bloom, 1956; Krathwohl, et al., 1964)/- The concepts are defined by 
carrying out four lunctions: DEFINE GOAL CONCEPT (4.1.1), DEFINE SUB- 
GOAL CONCEPT (4,1.2)1 DEFINE OBJECTIVE CONCEPT (4.1.3), and DEFINE SPAMO 
TEST OF OBJECTIVES (4,1.4).' ^ 
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DEFINE GOAL CONCEPT (4.1.1). 

The definition of the concept, goal, is a collection of words or ^ 
symbols describing a general intent or desired outcome (Ryan, 1972^.^ 
A goal statement is a broadly defined statement of intent, such as "achiev- 
ing self -fulfillment" or "developing self -actualization." A goal sets 
the direction and indicates the gpneral nature of the desired outcome. 
But does not specify the characteristics of the expected products. Goals 
reflect the philosophy and are characterized by broadness in intent and 
scope. A ^oal covers a wide area. Jt does not give a precise definition 
of the intended outcome or desired end. A goal is a statement of general 
purpose. Goals tend to be somewhat idealistic, but should not be so 
far removed from reality as to be meaningless. Neither should goals be 
so pedestrian that no effort is needed to attain them. Goals can be 
handed down, and taken as givem^ because of thei^r broadness. 

Four goals of adult basic education in corre^ctions have been 
identified ^d defined which are universally accepted as implementing 
the mission of corrections. These goacs will be taken as givens for 
the delivery systems. The goals hold for all correctional settings 
and apply to management and instruction. These goals specify the de- 
sired behaviors which, hopefully, can be developed in the offender popu- 
lation to implement the mission of corrections. The four broad goals of 
adult basic education in corrections are the ultimate ends in terms o£ 
offender growth and d evelopment which must be accomplished to implement 
t.he two-fold mission of corrections: protection of society and correction 
of the individual. The goals implementing this mission are the very broad-' 
ly stated descriptions of the ideal behaviors which are essential to pre- 
pare the offenders for a constructive role in society. The goals, of a- 
dult basic education in corrections tencj, to bo somewhat idealistic, are 
universal, and are general, 

'The four major goals of adult basic education in corrections, for- 
mulated by a Committee of One Hundred (Ryan and Silvern, 1970) are econom- 
ic efficiency, civic responsibility, social relationships, and self-reali- 
::ntion. Tho relationship of these, four goals to subgoals and behavioral 
objectives is shown in the flowchart, in the supplementary figure in back 
of this book. Identified and stated in a L969 work conlCerence of participants 
representing offenders, corrections, behavioral sciences, manpower economics, 
labor, business, industry, justice, law enforcement, social work, welfare^ 
civic organizations, aud education, these four goals have been evaluated and 
the definitions' refined over ^ri three year period. These goals now are accepted 
and acknowledged as universally applicable to all correctional settings in the 
Uni'ted Str-ltes. ^ * ' ' 
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Self-real issation is the central element among the four major goals, 
interacting with the other goals ♦ Tjie attainment of self-realization in- 
fluences civic responsibility , and tlie results of this interaction return, 
to self-realization as feedback and control the outputs of self-realiza- 
tion to civic responsibility, economic efficiency, and social relation- 
ships. Similarly, self-realization interacts with economic efficiency, 
and the feedback returning to self-realization in turn controls outputs 
to economic efficiency, civic responsibility and^jsocial relationships. 
The same is true for the social relationship goal and the self-realiza-, 
tion goal. These four goals, which have been agr^eed upon by experts, of- 
fenders, and practitioners, in the field^ are broW in scope and idealis- 
tic in nature, providing a framework from whi(dh subgoals can be defined . 
to implement the needs in any particular correctional setting. The defi- 
nitions of the four universal goals of adult basic education in correc- 
tions are stated in STATE SELF-REALIZATJON GOAL (4.2a.l), STATE CIVlCr 
RESPONSIBILITY GOAL (4.2.*2.1), STATE ECONOMIC-EFFICIENCY GOAL (4.2.3.1) , 
and ST^Ti: SOCIAL- RELATIONSHIP GOAL (4.2\4.1). 

In the delivery system models the subsystem DEFINE GOAL CONCEPT 
is accomplished by stating the meaning of the tem^ goal. 

r 

DEFINE SUBGOAL CONCEPT ,(4 .1.2) 

1 

A subgoal is a component of a goal. Each goal is made up of two or 
more pal ts, Arfalysis oC a goal will result in the identification of the 
kinds of behaviors, stated in genvjral terms, which must be developed in 
the offenders in a given institution or correctional setting to prepare 
them Cor return to society*. Management subgoals are stated broadly, and 
icCcr specifically to the assessed needs of a given correctional institu- 
tion. These subgoals ate^ established by top and mid -level management, and 
are primt^rily handled by 'mid-management (Marsing, 1972). Behavior is clas- 
sified in three categories: cognitive, pertaining to understanding and 
knowledge; aCXective, pertaining to attitudes, values, and feelings; and 
pi>yehomotor,. pertaining to physical proCiciency and manipulative skills 
(buCecco, 1968;. Corrections subgoals implement .brja*dly stated general 
goals o£ corrections by describing in general terms the categories, of be- 
havior which need to be developed by the offenders in a given institution 
, or under jurisdiction of a particular agency in order for them to be pre- 
pared to retuvn to societ^r. as productive, , constructive contributing mem- 
bcr.s ol the community. Coals tend to be directed to the total person and 
the total population, whereas subgoaLs refer to psychomotor, affective or 
eoy,nitivc dimensions of thv person and iocw^ on ihc population Ln a paiLic- 
ular LnslallalLoii or undei Jurisdiction of a particular agency. "Each inst 
LiiJ Ion uRKst il velop ai? uuhw bulH^oals as necessary to fit that inst;itution*s 
phriosophy and neods Olay^>"»»l. 1972, p. 6)." 

The mls^Lon-^Roal -♦suhgoal relationship is illustrated in the 
i,oaL^ and Objetlive.s Modt 1 tgr the Adult Conservation Camp, P^almor, Alaska 
U^ ivi^, <'l iK, 197? », rh*. ' r o{ lorrectionti developed. b.y the Alaska 
niviJiion of Corrections is to develop and provide programs de;Signed to 
chauj^e the ollendei in ovder that he ma\ tunction within the norms and laws 
oJ the community in which, he chooseb to live, apd rcinrbvcc coinniunLty pro- 
l oclion. 
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One goal oT corrections is to develop the offender into a person 
who is capable of being economically efficient, in order that he can func- 
tion in the community within the norms and laws. It is presumed that a 
person unable to maintain an income which will support himself and his 
family will obtain funds in manners outside the laws of the community. 

One siibgoal for the Adult Qpnservation Camp at Palmer, Alaska, de- 
veloped "after reviewing information concerning the offender in the commu- 
nity, then stating the philosophy of the Adult Camp, then assessing the 
needs of the offender," is to provide training which will equip the of- 
fender at the Camp with valid vocational skills for industry or home main- 
tenance through limited programs in the institution or the community' 
(Davis, et al,, 1972) • 

In the delivery system model, the funotion DEFINE SUBGOAl. CONCEPT 
(LI/') is aa.eorrplvSked by defining the mcoiing of the concept , subgoal. 

DEFINE OBJECTIVE CONCEPT (4.1.3) 

Behavior is defined a? those activities of an organism which can 
be either observed or inferred by another person. These activities in- 
clude thinking, feeling, and doing, and constitute the cognitive, affec- 
tive, and psychomotor aspects of performance by an individual, Mager 
(1962) defincb an objective as an intent communicated by ,a statement de- 
scribing a proposed change in the individual, a statement of what the 
person is to be like when he has successfully completed a learning expe- 
rience, A behavioral objective describes what the person will^be. doing, 
feeling, or thinking, and specifier the terminal behavior to be observed 
.\fter the completion of a learning experience. Behavior is the main con- 
cern in a iL/^'iU^Vw/uJ . objective,. Mager (1968) stated that "we cannot' only 
aim for an objective and act to achieve it, buC we can evaluate our suc- 
cess in achieving the objective (p. 15)/' Behavioral'objecLives are col- 
lect ions of words describing specific, pertinent, attainable, measurable, 
and observable behaviors that will result from planned intervention. Be- 
havioral objectives must be written in terms that can be evaluated. The 
cplleetion of wordb or symbols must O) identify ^and name the behavior; 

(2) describe tht conditions under which the behavior will take place;^ 

(3) specify 'ImilaLions or constraint Sj and (4; specify acceptable lev- 
els of performance. Ryan (1972) states that corrections objectives are 
statements of debited Outcomes , which, when achieved, wiE ELIl assessed 
.needs and will be lej^resented by desired behaviors acceptable to the in- 
stitution and the couimunity. Objectives must Hv^t be written in abstract 
terms, using words with several meanings. ,M.igcr (1962) cautions that, 
"UnluClunateiy , there are many ^^a^. / words, words open to a wide range of 
interpretattou(p. il')/' Magct (1962) further points ^out that wortls such 
as know, undir^;Land, appreciate, ertjov, believe, are open to many in;toi*- 
pretatiouif and can have man^ meanini^ij. Ih^ word.s u?i.^^nJt<.i^iJ and npi-va date 
are not explicit enough to bi u lu 1 ^ "^l nt 1 1 there i,s ti descra.ptlon of 
wIkiI the person will b«. doing whin demon,^trat ing that he understand.s or 
appreciates, very little has been described. The behavioral objectives 

jmist communicate pr<'ei.si ly whal the indiv Idua 1 or group oC individuals. 



will be doing. This definition must be clear and precise enough to pre- 
clude misinterpretation. 

The behavioral objectives must relate to the subgoals. The be- 
havioral objectives must represent stepping stones or waypoints to the 
accomplishment of subgoals for the institution. If the goals of correc- 
tions and the subgoals for an institution are to be achieved, the be- 
havioral objectives for every part of the system must be consistent with 
these goals *and subgoals. " , 

Management behavioral objectives are performance objectives and 
consider the total population of the institution or agency. A management . 
behavioral objective will specify the desired behaviors to be developed 
in a given percentage or proportion of t he total population, under stated 
conditions. 

A management behavioral objective to implement the subgoal concerned 
with vocational training to develop vocational skills for home maintenance 
might be: Given a forty hour program in job readiness, 80 percent of the 
to^al population of releasees completing the forty hour program will obtain 
entry level cmployi^ent within six weeks of release date. 

In the delivery system model, the funqfiion DEFINE OBJECTIVE CONCEPT 
is acaomplished by defining the meaning of behavioral objective and 
describing the Day in which management behavioral objectives are stated. , 

DEFINE SPMO TEST OF OBJECTIVES (4 .,1.4) 

A management behavioral objective describes what a group of indi- 
viduals will be doing, or what they will be like after the objective has 
,bt)en achieved. Ryan (1972) recommends that behavioral objectives be eval- 
uated against £ivc criteria through ^a SPAMO test. IC these criteria are 
met when specifying objectives, tlic likelihood of attaining a stated sub- 
goul is increased.^ Objectives which meet th^ SPAMO test should serve as 
cttectivc inilestoncs of' progress toward the subgoals of an Institution or 
agency, and, ultimately, the goals of corrections. This quality test of 
the (Objective is an assessment of the extent to which the objective is 
(1) Specific, (2) Pertinent, (3) Attainable, (4) Measurable, and 
(5) Observable. * ^ ^ 

K^eQlflclUj ijf vbjeat^iveis. Behavioral objectives, for the individual 
.should be stated with as much .specificity as needed for the dccision-mak- 
inn task at hand. Objectives that arc vague and ambiguous can only result 
in meaningless and ambiguous plans to implement the objectives.. Vague ob- 
jectives do not geiKMMte sound criteria of effectiveness. Cioals can be 
presented as abstract tons . Objectives must bo described by the operations 
that delLno then). Two tests oC specificity can be-Jjini)h^nicntcd: (I) do- 
grtH' of conccetenuss ol meaninj^; and (2) degree of aj^reement among ohscrv- 
erb on meaning. tIu* relative position on a continuum of abstraction, the 
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degree of opcrationalism, and the extent of agreement among observers de- 
termine specificity. Objectives must be sharply focused. It is^* presumed, 
that^ after participation in a program, the learner.s .will (1) know more than 
they knew before, (2) understand something the^ diS-not understand be- 
fore, (3) have skills at a higher level of proficiency than before, and, ' 
(4) feel differently about things than .they did before (Ryan, 1969) . 
Whether the knowledge, skills, and attitudes relate to music appreciation, 
mathematics, or vocational trade matters^ not, except that specific be- 
haviors will be evident to indicate the amount and pature of knowledge,* 
skills, and feelings manifested by an individual or a group. 

Pertinence of objectives • Pertinence refers to relevancy. It is 
conceivable that an objective might satisfy the criterion of specificity, 
attainability, nieasurability , and observability--and bq completely irrel- 
evant to the situation 'and unrelated to the subgoals. It dees little, if 
any, good to have carefully conceived and precisely stated objectives 
which do not support subgoals of an institution or agency,, and upon which 
it is not possible to gain coi\s^*nsus^ concerning the value of worth of the 
objective. The test of pertinence i^ the mos.t vital in establishing the 
quality of a stated objective. 

tTttainabilitif of sjbjeiCtives, All objectives must be within the 
jrealm of possibility for achievement. Objectives must be defined realis,- 
tically. This means taking into account the human and material resources, 
the limitations and constraints. Goals can be Somewhat idealistic, but 
objectives must be dowh-^to-carth and capable of being achieved. Objec- 
tives must bo capable of being realized. 

^kaJui'obi'Litji of oijcctioe^* ^ The test of measurability is to deter- 
mine whether or not the statements of objectives describte behaviors which ^ 
can be quantif i edl The conqern is with the rclatt ionship between product 
and purpose, outcomt,^ and objective.^ The amount of precision in measure- 
ment that is required* depends on the situation. Whether objectives de- 
scribe ouLcdmes that aru cognitive, affective, or psychomotor, there 
must be some way of assessing the extent to^ which the desired behaviors 
have been achieved. The results of measurement provide the basis for e- 
valuation. Lt will not be poss.lble Lo determine effectiveness of the a- 
dulL basic ouueation in corrections program wifhout some indication of *the * 
extent Lu which the objectives have been realized. This is provided through 
mtasuremenl uT the degree Co wliich objectives have been reached by the spe- 
cified proportion of individuals in the "populcition. 

Measurability is not synonymous with paper and pencil testing. 
Measurability means £hat some evidj^nce uanj)e obtained to document or 
;^u^^gesl amount of "change in behaviors. Kvery behavioral objective is ca- . 
pable oi bein^^ measured. The degree ol precision in measurement reflects 
the value jndgmenLs of the decision-maker, the state of the art of eval- 
uation, and availability of measurement techniques .or instruments. Ob- 
]*.>clivcb dealing with atfective outcomes cannot ^be measured with the pre- 
1 IS Ion Lhal is posijiblo in the area of psychomolt)r outcomes, or skill 
development, but they can be measured, 4, ^ ^ 

v^^f pV^Uh It Ui of tjJfJa^it! 0* The anticipated outcomes from the 

0 
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planned Intervention must be observable. There must be soniething vhich 
can be observed to indicate that the objective has been achieved. 6b- ' 
servation must be capable of being made directly, or behaviors must be 
identj.fied which will serve as a basis for inferring that the desired 
outcomes have been achieved. Every' objective is capable of being ob- 
^se'^vfed, either directly or indirectly. Observability means 'th^t sWe* 
thi-ng can be .seen within a report or action, from Which to document the 
degree to^which the intended achievement*^ of the desired end was realized. 

In the ddlivexy system model, the Sub-system, DEFINE SPAMO TEST OF 
OBJECTIVES (4. 14) is accomplished by stalkng the SPAMO test. 

DEFJNE MANAGEMENT GOALS, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (4^2) 

*the sub-system (4.1) DEFINE CONCEPTS is concerned with .general in- 
formation and serves the purpose of providing a background for carrying 
out the critical task of defining subgoals and objectives for the partic- 
ular institiitio^n to implement,. the assessed needs. In (4,2) management 
goals, subgoals, ^nd.^ object i>^' are defined f or Jthe particular institution* 
This is accomplished in the function DEFINE MANI^EMENT GOALS, SUBGOALS, 
OBJECTIVES (4,2j*. In this aSubsystem each of the four corrections goals 
will be listed, and the definition will be given. The needs identified 
in (3.2) will W considered, and priority needs will be converted to sub- 
goals* Each subgoal will be converted to a management behavioral objec- 
tive. The procedure for accomplishing this function is to state and de- 
fine a, corrections goal; then, to stat.e and define management subgoals 
.and objective.; which implement the particular corrections goal. Behav- 
ioral objectives follow inmediately "after each subgoal. Each behavioral 
objective is tested mentally by applying t?ic SPANO test. Jf the behav- 
ioral objective does tjot satisfy th<f criteria for specificity, pertinence, 
attainability^ mea^urability , and observability, the objective is revised 
and rewritten. . ^ * 

# • 

^ In (4.2) DEFINE MANAGEMENT GOALS, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES, the first 

step is to DEFINE SELF-REALIZATji W GOAL, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (4.2.1). 
This Is accomplished by stating and defining the goal of self-realization 
(4.2.1.1). This is followed iinmediately by stating the subgoals, based 
on needs listed in (3.2), vrfiich relate to self-realization (4.2.1.2). 
This sub-system can be i>rokcn down to include as many subgoals as neces- 
sary, with point numeric codes, (4. 2. 1,2. 1)', (4.2.1,2.2) . . . Each sub- 
gpal is followed immediately by behavioral ubji^ctlves which implement that 
particular »ubgo,al. This is done In (4.2.1.3).' Each pbjective is given 
the SPAMO test In (4.2/1.4),. * , . 

Th6 5ame pcoccdure is' Collowed Cor each of the corrections goals. 
Li there arc no subgoals to implement Lh(j major goal, the listing of the 
major goal and ^lufinltion .still jih/ ild be ftiven. All of the subgoals 
and objectives included In sub-^system (4.2.1)' will relate to SKLF- 
_ REi\LIZATIQN. . ^ . 

After the goal, sub^ojils, and objecLivcs Cor self-realization have 
bfun given in (4.2.1)' the n^lct sub-syslcm f4.2.2) will be concerned with 
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CIVIC RESPONSIfikm. In (4.2.2.1) the definition of the civic responsi- 
bility goal will be given. In (4.2.2.2) subgoals which implement civic 
responsibility are^ given. In (4.2.2.3) behavioral objectives to implement 
the civic responsibility subgoals are given. The ,order will be the sime 
as fot self-realization. The major goal will be given first in (4.2.2.1). 
Subgoals will be gi^^^in (4.2.2.2), followed immediately by behavioral 
objectives in (4.2.2.11^ Each subgoal will bt followed by its b'ehavioral 
objectives. Each behavioral Sljeccive will be given the SPAMO test (4.2.2.4) 
and revised if necessary. * n , - 

The next subsystem, (4.2.3), will deal with the goal. ECONOMIC EF- 
FICreNCY. In (4.2.3.1) the definition of economic efficiency goal will be, 
stated. This will be followe.- by the subgoals (4.2.3.2), and behavioral 
objectives (4.2.3.3). Again, the same order will be used. State the goal. 
Follow the goal statement with a definition of subgoals to implement an 
4#sessed need (3.2). Follow each subgoal with behavioral objectives. Each 
behavioral objective is given the SPAMO test (4.2.'3.4). 

^ The last subsystem (4.2.4) deals with the goal, SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 
In (4.2.4.1) the definition of the social relationship goal will be stated. 
This will be followed by the subgoal3 (4.2.4.2) and behavioral objectives 
(4.2.4.3). Again, the order will be goal, subgoal, behavioral objectives, 
SPAMO test. \ ^ 

♦ 

These relationships are shown in the flowchart model in the supple- 
mentary figure at the back of the book. Essentially the process of de- 
fining management goals, subgoals, and objectives consists of stating each 
of tht: four major goals;, aod for each goal for which there is an assessed • 
need, state one or more subgoals; for each subgoal, state behavioral objec- 
tives, and apply the SPAMO test to each oli^ec^tive. If the objective fails 
the test, rewriti^ it. 



3l](|ec^tive. 



This function DEFINE MANAGEMENT GOALS, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (4.2) 
is one of the most important element;s in the model. The subgoals and ob- 
jectives defined in (4.2) implement the needs assessed in (3.2), and estab- 
lish the direction to be taker in formulating a management plan and devel- 
up a program. The subgoals cind objectives developed by management pro- 
vide the basis for achieving accountability. ^ ' 

« 

;n narrative.^ as :oell as in the f,lowchavt model for the delivery 
.^,.rt€f% Jhc jre^v-r { :ft\-LVr: MA;ViOEMEl}T GOALS] SUBimiJ:, OBJECTIVES (4.2) is 
4 ^ 'TZ^c'V.i I J .:t'U*ng earn of the foia\mjop gcaloj oyid^ then^ fox* each 
g il ciiriep inJiyatlKj thai tht *Joa2 uf.Jcr the present Jhcvation as described 
'k ,LJ) is tfjin;j 'Kd the c,i;.'>imf lcOt.ll or^ defining a subgoal which will 
. gGHcrul stat^n^^Kt ^.f Intent t\> inq Ic^rent the gcal ir:. tertmk cf the insti- 
^^' jn'.: or igun^ii^*.: xrs'^ssed ncedr- as dj fined in dS.:!), Finally j for each . 
,'tujj.x\ ^nnag*:tnKt ^f ljc^ftioer .HIL be i^fined^ an^Cfor each objective a 

rrpLt^*:<ti K jf th'^ test jill bi^ applied by asking the questioris: 

h.j* f'Tf'v* s}' '^if -r p^rtiH^'Ht: \ittainQiyhi? ma^^ursbleT old ob- | 
rv!rj,lj- If th* anr.u^^ r ! a:' qu^rJ imic ''Yes/' the jJFANn U:st in ^*^:^t. 
^* ^3 *'^*^r* I f.Ui^k L < in*ihf flo:^hart '^y*'d* 1 'jh:eh s''rpiifi*'S re- 
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The follMing is an illust^tion of the my in which to irrplement 
the subsystem DEFINE mi AGEMSMT^ GOALS, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (4.2) in the 
delivery system model. It contains the accepted definitions of the four 
major goals and demonstrates the procedures tq be followed in preparing 
the narrativt^ for this function. The flowchart model (Supplementary 
Figure) gives the form for preparing the graphic model of this subsystem. 

DEFWE SELF-RSALIZA'rm GOAL, SUBCOALS, OBJECTIVES (4.2.2) 

* * 

STATE SELF-REALIZATIQN GOAL (4.2.1.2) 

Ike goal of self -realization is the development of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes 'Valueo to make the individual the person he is capable of 
becoming, ij)ith a heightened self-auarknejss, a realistic self-concept^ 
a positive self-image, a i^alistic value system, and optimum ackievement. 
Inis goal subsumes the development of communication and computational • 
skills, acquisition of basic knowledge about health and leisure time, 
development of realistic value systems, and generation of feelings of • 
^elf commensurate with potential abilities. , 

\MFINE SELF-REJlLIZATIOll MAiUGEiWiT SUBCOAL (4.2.2.2) 

To increase offender employability by upgrading educational 
qualification. 

DKFIilS SELF-IiSAhlZATIOa MMlAGmENT OBJECTIVES (4.2.1, S) 

fjio^:n hJO offemiers lacking high school completion craden- 
Uals,^a General Muoation^l Development Program will be 
* deoe loped to equip b07^ with a successful equivalency 

.joriificate within one year after program implementation. 

# 

APPLY SPAMO TEirr TO OtiJECTIVES (4,2.1.4). The objective 
paasiiS the ^T/iK) test. 

'i^ri::s '-lAd^ riiii^hLirY r,h\L, sub^x^ali, objeciives (4.2.2) 



\ .1 ^-!.i..h\:i.^'lh^ijWY C/JAl (Lit. 1.1) 

fti: j -ai of^^v-'^i.: V':3po}uU:jilitii is Ine development of knowledge, 
.zi'Ulr, rmJ atu'iul^:.^- Values :o moKe the t^ndivi^hal person capable of 
1***7^ ^'♦.v«^•'^y ^ ^yn'X'''ovi} \'>hiiyh ^^ miribnU in m oraa^iized, laoful way to 
vv/far- in ^.rl^'i] * Hr:ij c.puH;dhi Utir ^^unvutiK^f; the achievemnl 
^n'^ /t.^*av*m \u^ r* i^itioH;uiii* jnd pui'f 7\*Lpat *on in yunqbborhiKHi a)id local 
''^T-ur/'^4 \-.M. .r J,: 'VMr n>.\' vf lolh^'^^il iiumn^ tvid liV^\> of 

th.; Land at i ^'-Mi, ^oiutj, iifuf^j, nail nal, and hilcmational Irve.lvi 
,inl ?'^^5/'t.. f js* rljhfo a>i J propt^v^^ of othem. 
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DEFINE CIVIC'RESPONSIBILITy MAfiAGEMENT SUBGOAL (4.2.2.2) 

To increase offenders' knowledge of election procedures. 

DEFINE CIVIC-RESPONSIBILITY MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES (4.2.2.3) 

• Given an offender population deficient in knowledge of elec^ 
Hon procedures, a three month program will be developed to 
* equip 90% of the population with knowledge of the voting, 

^ procedures for electing official^. 

APPLY SPAMO TEST TO OBJECTIVES (4. ST. 2\ 4) . The objective 
passes the SPAMO testi 

, ■ ' ' ■ 

DEFINE ECONOMIC-EFFICIENCY GOAL, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (4.2.3) 

V 

STATE ECONOMIC-EFFICIENCY GOAL (4.2.3.1) 

The goal of economic efficiency is the development\of knowle^e^ skills^ 
and attitudes-lvalues to make the individual a person capable of managing his 
hone and family affairs and supporting himself and his dependents at a living 
standard above the poverty level^ in a manner satisfying to the individual 
with minimal or no csssistance from a private or public agendy. This goal 
szibsumas the development of knowledge^ skills, oid attitudes required for 
gainful employment, jcnd the management of income for the welfare of the work'- 
er and his dependents. 

bEFWE-^'ECOmmC-EFFICIEtWY MANAGEMENT SUBGOAL (4.2.3,2) 

. ' To develop skills i necessary for job entry. 

DEFim ECOmmC-EFFICIEaCY MAiMGEMSUT OJ^JECTIVES (4.2.3.3) 

f 

Given o/i offender population with 200 individuals with less 
thm 4.0 grade placement scores on the^ mathematics test in 
the California Achievement Test Battery fCAT)^ an instruc- 
tional progx*afi\ w{ll be Jevelopt>d to equip 90% of the offend-- 
3rs ^'Oith Ices than fourth grade equivalency with the skills 
a>id knaoledgc to equal sixth grade equivalency on the CAT, 
Thic assume that sixth grade equii'atni nj in mathematics is 
necessary^ for gob entrtj . 

A^Ps Y .^PAkV rEilT TO OBJUCPTVKS (4.2.3.4). The objective 
pas^t^s the oFA''!0 test. 
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DSFItlS SOCIAL-RSLATIOUSHIP GOAL, SUBGOALS, OBJECflVES (4.2.4-) 

« 

J STATS SOCIAL-RELATIOimiP *JOAL (4.2.4.1) 

The goal of social r^clatl^jnohips is iJie ^development of ^ knowledge ^ 
skills, and attitudes-values make the individual a person capable of 
oozing jith social situations and relating to other human beings in term 
of realities, expeotaiions, and standards of society. This goal subsumas 
the development of behavior patterns to equip the person to function ef^ 
f actively in the home and commniby . 

J)EFIUE SOCIAL-RELATIONSHIP MANAGEMENT SUBGOAL (4.2.4.2) 

To develop knowledge of the free wox'ld community ^ 

DEFINE SOCIAL-RELATIONSHIP mNAGSMSNT OBJECTIVES (4.2.4.3) 

Given an offender population 7oith a^i unrealistic view of 
the free-world community, a pre-release program will he 
instituted which *will equip 80% of "the population wi-th 
knowledge of the social agencies providing support ser- 
vices to releasees, "knowledge of ewployfrent opportunities 
in the community, and employment services availdble. 



APPLY SPAW TEST TO OBJECTIVES (4.2,4,4). The objective 
vasaei^ the SPAW test. 



Conclusion 



^ In (4.0) goals, subgoals, and objectives are established as per- 
formance criteria for management. They are developed to. fit the needs. " 
oscablisHed in (3.2) for the particular institution. After defining cor- 
rections goals, and management sQbg<yals and objectives, the next task is 
fo formulate a plan to reach these desired ends or produce the expected 
outcomes. This 'is accomplished in (5.0). The behavioral objectives de- 
veloped in (4.2) are fed Co^rward to (7.0) |whcro they are used in self- 
(7.1) or external (7.2) evaluation to determine effectiveness of the plan 
devised in (5.0) . 

The objectives defined to implement subgoals (A. 2.. 1.2), (4/2. 2. 2>, 
(4,2.3.2) and (A. 2. 4. 2) repre^scnt the end results which must be attained If. 
the priority needs specified in (3.2) are to be met. In (5.0), FORMULATE 
PLAN, attentat ive ways for reaching the objectives arc determined and eval- 
uated, and the selection of the best alternative solution is made. Chap- 
\ ter V describ..s the procedures lor formulating the- plan (5.0) for reaching, 
the management objectives dufiuod in (4.0). This relationship Is sho\sm by 
the signal path from (4.2) to (5. I) , 
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CHAPTER V- 



w 




FORMULATE PLAN 



^(5.0) 



Introduction 



Decisions are made under conditions ,o£ reality which for- 
bid the possibility o£ operating in isolation or without 
regard to the cultural setting. PerscMi^ responsible for 
working within the institutionalised decision-making frame- . ^ 
work,will generally make sounder, more defensible decisions 
if they thoroughly understand the decision-making process 
a'nd tbe various restraints and infringements which are 
operative within the process. Ward Sybouts 

A system is produced through analysis, synthesis, simulation, and 
modeling. Analysis is citiployed in (1.0) 4^ the real world environment is 
defined, the parts that ciombine to nlakc up the existing corrections struc- 
ture or ^organization ace identified and described, and the relationships 
umong the parts in the existing system arc. identified and descrij^ed. In 
(2.0> analysis and synthesis arc applied, as an ideal corrections system 
is Set forth in the form of a philosophy. This is accomplished by identi-s 
i>ing the beliefs about the offender, the ultimojLe puorposc of corrections, 
ami the overriding truthi> that can be stated about the functions that make 
up a corrections system. In (3,0) analysis is performed as the existing 
argani/iatiou or structure defined in (UO) is* compared with the ideal 
whiih wa,s iK,,erlbod in (2,0), This analj'sis results in the assessment of 
nt eds x^;hich ar* sLattd in priority order in (3.2). Synthesis is the pri- 
mary ijy^tems technique employed in (4^0) and (5.0). In (4.0) ^tfie priority 
needs which were stated in (3.2) arc combined into a new whole, qxpresscd 
.Ks ihi. .statement ot management goals, subgoals, and objectives which must 
ht o^hicved in ordi r to meet the assessi*d needs (3.2). In (5.0) the deci- 
.^Loa is reached to citate, ot syntheiii/.e, a new training or education pro- 
^;ian, which m.iy he a compl* tclv ncv; operation or may be a modification of 
an e-Mstinj; program. Whether the result is a program that is completely 
n*nv' *u a iiKMlLf icatiein of the existing operation, the result will be a new 
strjuturt, hi cause the new \vl.,iK will dilUrant from that described in 
(I. "On • • ' 

f A plan is an ojjerational descriptiou of (I) the goals to be accom- 

pli.shed, (2) ,the speui tications within which operations will be carried 
out lo lecomplish the .stated goals,; and t)) the description of operations 
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jto be implemented. Hatrak (1972) has raised the question; "How is it . 
po^ible for . . . educators to make management and/or educational deci- 
sions without a thorough understanding of the planning process? (p.l)." 

The management plan must specify clearly and succinctly the desired 
products, must elucidate the operations to be carried out to reach these de 
sired ends, and must describe thje^ requirements for carrying out these opera 
tions. The management plan serves the function of. directing and limiting 
the development, implementation, and evaluation o£ an instructional pro- 
gram of adult basic education in corrections which will accomplish the 
goals stated in (4.0) and meet the priority needs assessed in (3.2). The 
priority needs which were determined in (3.2) must be taken into account 
in formulating the plan, since it is necessary to meet these needs. 
# 

The function FORMULATE PLAN (5.0) is, perhaps, the most critical 
function in the delivery system model for ^management. It is this func- ' 
tion that provides the basis for management decisions. Sybouts (1972) 
has called attention to the importance and difficulty in implementing the 
decision-making function, observing that when consideration is given to 
the numerous variables involved in the decision-making process, it be- 
comes very clear that the process is not a simple one. It is extremely 
important to develop d plan for accomplishing Established management goals, 
making optimum, utilization of available rcsouirces. 

c 

The urgency and need for making optimum use of personnel and time 
have been stressed repeatedly (Cannon, 1971; , Chenault, 1971; Cook, 1971; 
Erickson, 1971; Flamm, 1971). Chenault supports the concept of a 'team 
approach and a sharp break with tradition and many currenjt^,,pfactices. 
Chenault (1971j sees the optimization of staff resouK,ces "as coming about 
through a superintendent functioning as a social activator of both staff 
and residents. Flamm' (1971) takes the position that key institutional 
managers and decision- makers can contribute most in optimizing use of . 
personnel and Lim.e resources in planning and implementing adult basic 
education by making certain the institution is well orga«iized and by us- 
ing sound pers-onnel practices. Keve (1971) points out' that the manage- 
ment decisions made in a correctional institution will set the direction 
for the priorities given to thcf different elements in the system, includ- 
ing academic education, vocational education, prison industry. Sybouts 
(1971) and Nielsen (I971j strongly support the need for management deci- 
sion-making to be systematic and scientific, S^^bouts (L971) observes 
that adrnLnistrator^, whether they work in the public or private sector of 
our economy, face the responsibility o£ making decisions. Banathy (1968) 
bejieves that the systcmS approach has a dual role in education: (1) as 
applied education, offering a powerful methodology for decision-making 
and desii^n development; and (2) as applied to education^ bringing, aboutj ^ 
clem* understanding of what education is about. Both of these roles are 
implemented in (5.0; • The systems techniques of analysis, synthesis, sim- 
ulation, and modeling arc applied" to direct decision-making and design de- 
velopment. At the same time, the result o£ Lorrm^lat i.ng Che plan contrib- 
utes immeasurably to clarifying the role of cduS^tion in corrections. 
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In (5.0) synthesis is carried out resulting in several solutions, 
in the form of program plans. Simulation and modeling are applied as 
these solutions are evaluated and compared, either by the simple sim- 
ulation technique of verbally talking through the different results in 
terms benefits and costs, or by making the comparison by use of the 
computer. ^The result of this simulation and modeling is the selection 
of the best alternative solution for accomplishing the goals set forth 
in (4.0). The subsystem FORMULATE PLAN 1(5.0) describes how plans for 
adult basic education in corrections can be developed by correctional ad- 
ministrators and educational managers. FORMULATE PLAN (5.0), is made up 
of five parts: STATE MISSION AND PARAMETERS (5.1); ANALYZE CONSTRAINTS 
AND RESOURCES (5.2); SYNTHESIZE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS (5.3); MODEL/ SIMULATE 
TO EVALUATE SOLUTIONS (5.4); and SELECT BEST POSSIBLE SOLUTION (5.5). 

STATE MISSION AND PARAMETERS (5.1) 
• 

A mission is an ultimate accoraplishmant or a charge to be performed. 
The specifications or requirements to be met in accomplishing the desired end 
arc called var::vyters\ Every system has specifications or requirements. 
These specif ications or parameters, ai^ essential characteristics or con- 
ditions established in the design and operation of any system, and can be 
quantified, by giving them numerical valiies. The parameters are fixed and 
K^lll not change, but Jthe numerical values may change. The specification 
of an amount of money allowed for placing a man on the moon might change, 
but the parameter, ^ would still be a requirement of the system. Para- 

meters which arc basic to every adult basic education in corrections .system 
nnd must be considered and stated are; 

Lime Remaining to serve; al,located for education/ training 
programs, available for oducation/training programs) 

cose (projected budget) 

sta£f (lull-time equivalent including ccrtiCicd and non- 
ccrrifit'd omployees, volunteers, and offenders) 

laciKtLes (allocated space and buildings; projected space 
and- buildings) 

equipment (usable) 

Uarnor population (number, a^e-'range, ethnic background; . 
avallablo/^^<*^iting for education/training; criterion of 
si loction) 

A sysLim is an organt/.allon m slrucLuro, comprising an lduntil?iabie 
v4u»L' made up ol r< laLtui patti, lunctionln^ i nUependt nl ly and Lo}»n^*ther 

'li'.*K^.i rL\*t (Ky*^n, 1969). The formulation of a plan to achieve , 
lh»^ KoaLs stated in (A.O) and meet iho priority nce\is assessed In (J3.2) 
mvf*t btHln,wlth a clear iitatement of the mission of the system, and pro- 
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sentation o£ a quantified description of the requirements or specifications 
which must be met in accomplishing the stated mission. A mission of a * 
space program might be to put two men on the moon. The specifications for 
accomplishing this desired end would include requirements relating to time, 
cost, personnel, facilities, equipment, criterion of proficiency, and par- 
ticipant selection. The importance of establishing operating parameters 
is emphasized by Silvern (1972), who believes that when analysis has been 
produced it is necessary to establish operating. paramters (p. 75). Ac- 
cording to Silvern (1972), "One set of parameters deals with selection 
criteria for the trainees (p. 75)." It is important to state the mis.sion 
clearly, and describe parameters with care and precision because the mis- 
sion determines the purpose of system operations, and parameters represent 
the giveris or the characteristics without which the system would not func- 
tion. ' . 

In the delivery system model the function STATE tdlSSlON AND SPECIFY 
PAMl'illERS (o.l) is aeaonplished by stating the enfi product desired from 
the adult ba^ic edx^cavion operations^ and specifying the requirements of 
the system operation. Thx. specification of parameters must include the^ 
name of vhe pararr:eter^ such as^ cgst^ and the quantified value for each'' . 
parameter for immediate implen.entatton of the plan. It is assumed that^ 
the numerical value might, '^change at a future date^ thereby making possible 
changes in the system plan of operations, 

ANALYZE CONSTRAINTS AND RESOURCES (5.2) 



Constraints are known limitations and restrictions in the capa- 
bilities ot human and material factors involved in the design, develop- 
ment, and maintenance of a system. A constraint can be overcome, or ways 
can be found to get around the limitation. A constraint is an obstacle 
In the way o£ realizi-ng the system mission. If the system specification 
calls lor raising the reading level of a given population of offenders by 
two grades, and the particular Individuals are without motivation to at- 
tend reading programs or participate in designed learning experiences, 
this lack of learner motivation could constitute a severe obstacle in the 
way of achieving the goal. The challenge would be to find some way around 
this obstacle. 

he&ourcas are means or assets which contribute to the realisation 
oi the system mission. Resources arc means which have the capability of 
ach'ioving ends. Resources are t actors which facilitate accomplishment of 
the mission. 

The analysis ot constraints and resources is accomplished by Iden- 
tilyuig obstacles and assets related to the system mission, dctermininj!; 
the relationships of those obstacles to the system operation and achieve- 
ment of the mission, and considering each one jLndividually . Ways to get 
around or overcome constraints must be lound, and ways lo opllm.U.c utili- 
sation of resources must bo iduntitlud. The essence oC systems approach 
is the optimisation oi resources In the achievement of specified go;>ls. 
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Paraaetert can be either constraints or resources. It is iiqportant to 
consider constraints and resources in relation to the immediate situation. 
A factor originally Identified as a constraint might become a resource 
which vould facilitate accomplishment of the mission. If a plan calls 
for 50 ;000 square feet, and there are only 25»000 square feet available, 
then this constitutes a constraint. The task, vould be to re-examine tlie 
situation to see what kind of tradeoffs^ might be made. Money might be 
available for purchase or rental of more space. An equipment inventory 
containing a large amount of machinery would appear to be a resource. 
On closer examination, it might be found that the equipment is not in , 
operating condition. This means the equipment becomes a constraint, md 
efforts imist be made to^^see what kind of tradeoffs could be made to ob- 
tain optimum use of the machinery. It is possible the equipment could be 
sold fpr scrap, and the money obtained in the sale used to purchase essen- 
tial equipment for the program operation. In the examination of constraints 
and resources and the efforts to make tradeoffs to optimize resources, it 
may be that adjustment must be made in the system mission. This is shown 
in the flowchart model (Supplementary Figure) by the feedback signal (5.2) 
to (5.1). 

The fumtion AULYZE CONSTRAWTS AND RESOURCES (5.2) is aoaomplished 
in the delivery syQUirn modc^l by listing atl constraints and resources. 
For each constraint listed, describe how the factor affocts system operation 
and describe tradeoffs that might be made to overcome the obstacle. For 
each reo our ce listed, describe Im the factor affects the system operation 
'Jjtd indicate Q>iy tradeoffs that might have to be made involving the resource. 



SYNTHESIZE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS f5.3) 

A soliiti^un is a method £ot settling an issue or answering a ques- 
tion, A solution represents a decision. In the delivery system model of 
adult basic education, the issue or c^iestion concerns how to achieve the 
mission. The methods which are hypothesized as possible means of accom- 
plishing the mission represent posisible solutions. 

S3fnthcsis is a process of identifying parts, and relating and com* 
bining them to create new wholes, or structures, designed to accomplish a 
stated mission. Synthesis of possible solutions is the process of creating 
or innovating methods or procedures for achieving the system mission. 

The function SYNTHESIZE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS (5.3) is made up of twp 
partb: BRAINSTORM l^USSIBLE SOLUTIONS (5.3. Lj, and DlCTERMINE FEASIBILITY* OF 
POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS (5,3,2), 
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BRAINSTORM POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS (3*3*1) 




Brainstorming is a group process of creative thinking, with no 
attention to possible constraints in the real life situation* Nember^'of 
the group are charged with the task of thinking far out, dreaming pf ide* 
alized plans* In a brainstorming session, every idea must be recorded. 
As many ideas as possible should be considered* The results of brainstorm-*' 
ing are thg sudden inspirational suggestions or ideas, relevant to a given 
problem* Brainstorming can be accomplished in a staff conference. It is 
part of the work of the system design team* The result of brainstorming 
must produce possible solutions which differ from the current operation. 
Continuation of the present program, with no change, is not acceptable as 
a brainstormed solution* Some change must be made* 

Brainstorming is important because it engenders a great deal of 
creative thinking, draws on the best talents of the group, and enhances 
the chances of coming up with a viable solution because of the great 
variety and number of ideas presented* A good brainstorming session will 
leave few alternatives undiscovered* In the brainstorming session it is 
important to consider a great many ideas to avoid rejecting a possibility 
whidh might be unfamiliar but might have great merit* It is possible that 
^ a combination or modification of one or more brainstormed ideas might be 
valuable* It is important tor the system design team to spend some time 
in brainstorming activities, with each team member thinking far out, 
dreaming, up ideas that might somehow be incorporafted in a plan for accom- 
plishing the mission. In brainstorming it is important to think in terms % 
of goals, rather than ;Objectives. Goals are idealistic; objectives are 
down-to-earth. The purpose of brainstorming is to innovate; and create* 
This is accomplished best when the target is idealistic, rather than real- 
istic.^ It forces the brainstorming group to think oC way^ to reach some- 
thing that is just beyond the grasp under existing conditions* 

When the design team engages in brainstorming, it is important for 
somOfOne to be responsible for recording all of the Ideas. After all ideas 
are recorded, they arc Synthesized into plans* Brainstorming possible * ! 

solutions must result in the creation of at least two possible plans for >. * 

accomplishing the mission. 

Brainstorming is important because thci process forces innovation ^ 
and improvement. The results of brainstorming must be a plan which calls 
for,,going beyond the proaent program. This is a critical point. Some 
impi:ovemant Is essential.'^ This is indicated in (3.2), the priority needs. 
If the present program were perfect, there would be no needs. Brainstorm- 
ing must result In plans for improvement which will meet the needs. 

ihe cuh-(:yoUm imiNSWRM POS^ldhE GOWTLONS (b..>. V is aaaonpUimcd 
bn utt^&oHbinq ih: Vciy in uMah bmUxs taming of ^OGsibLe ^.oLuiionr, ioa.> ear- - 
ri,.id out i\j ^yt>t^:m ^hc.lgn tcojni^ and the way 'in which hvain&toming will 
hv <nrri' i oat a>vl hi Wnom at pho^ correct ionaL inr.lituiion cr agntqf.^ rms 
GUf^-^iSunUm aii^.^ will hdvi a detailed^ coniyLetc doeoripticn in oy^ mUonal 
Uvttv^' of each posi^ihU i^oLution reeuUiug from the brainstorming inn^acos of ^ 
• the iiyatim dQsri^j>i /^iVru i%jrc must be at lea^yt U^o possibL' svlutiono^ t-ae^i 
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of whicn is different from the current operation. In the delivery system ^ 
rhodel^ these possible solutions can be shorn as subsystems of (5.3.1) ^ 
and Identified by descriptors of five words or less with point numeric 
codes (5.2.1.1), (b. 3. 1.2), etc. ' 

DETERMINE FEASIBILITY OF POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS (5.3.2) 



Feasibility refers to the extent to which something is capable of 
attainment. Feasibility of possible solutions refers to the extent to * 
which solutions are capable of bfing implemented. 

It is important to determine the feasibility of the many solutions 
because brainstorming usually identifies some possible solutions which 
are so idealistic that. implementation is precluded, there may be some 
possible solutions vhich indicate no. possibility of implementation. These 
need to be eliminated. The feasibility of each solution will be determined 
by standards of feasibility. Feasibility is assessed by answering for each 
possible solution the question: "Can this solution be put into operation 
under existing conditions, given the constraints and resources identified 
and described in (5,2)?" This sub-system gives an opiportunity for making 
further tradeoffs to convert an apparently unworkable solution into one 
that would be feasible. This is shown by the feedback signal path from 
(5,3.2) to (5,2), When a solution appears to b^. unworkable, another look 
is taken at the resources and constraints to see what other tradeoffs might 
be made, and further consideration is given to each possible solution de- 
scribed In (5 •3.1) to see if modifications could be made which would nuke 
the solution feasible of implementation. ^This process of determining fea- 
sibility of solutions is accomptlshed by the design team, or a designated 
committree, in a meeting when cacw solution is discussed ani the question 
of EeasiLllity answered by con.scnsus. 

e 

'nis function, mmMlJB FEAlrlLITY JF POSSIBLE; SOLUTIONS (5.3.2). ^ 
jtcuo'fpLiynijd in Ikt^ livery system m-^S^l by describing briefly the moth' 
jd ^'"vloyed Mo dtiC^cvmlnt: feasihllity, co^id, then, listing each solution ac- 
- rliug to fcaoilility, with feasible e^^^utions in one jsection or column, 
.if. I uKf'a^)ihi'., one^ In mctht.r .^ ?i'o>.. , Mi -sx[ lanation must be giveH for 
. ■oifKX.nth ^vAiiti^M iniUxite I'm. basi^ for rejection. 



MODI-L/SIMULATE TO EVALUATE SOLUTIONS (5,4) 

l.JuZ'.j is a process of pt educing a highly simplified, but control 
lahle, v.^rSLon ol a •^real life situation, k medial is an analogy or simpli- 
liid version of the real world, l^ien modeling is used to evaluate tho^pos- 
sible .solutions synthesized in (,5.3.2), each solution is described in narra 
tive or graphic lorm, with the e.^sentlal tlements identiCied and the re'la- 
Llun^iip^ amon>^ the eUm^nts .spelhu out, jhi,s piutess requires describing 
each possible solution ciearl>, succinctly^ .and completely^ with each ele*' 
ttu*nt involved in the hypothesij:ed plan identified, 
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Simulation ' is * process by which a model li tested under condi- 
tions made to resemble the real world. The capability of a space suit 
to protect a person against the conditions of tenqperatures and pressures 
of outer space is tested through simulation, by having an enviromaent cre- 
ated to resemble the temperature and pressures which will be encountered 
in outer space and then monitQring the effects on an Individual wearing 
the space suit under controlled condidions'* Simulation of a possible so- 
lution for achieving the adult basic education in corrections mission can 
be carried out by talking through each possible solution, and weighing it- . 
by considering advantages and disajdvantages, costs and benefits* This 
l^ind of slnmlation is (lone by taking the narrative or flowchlirt model ere* 
ated for each possible solution, and then considering the model against a 
set of standard criteria to determine potential worth. Silvern (1970^ 1* 
dentified two of the ma^or purposes of simulation as model-tes'ting and 
problem-solving. 

It is important to use the processes of modeling and simulation to 
evaluate the possible ^solutions , since these procedures prevent unnecessary 
expenditures of resources, in fruitless efforts by^pointing up the inade- 
quacies of the hypothe,3ized* solutions before putting them into action in 
real life. 

The funotion WDEL/SIMULATE TO EVALUATt"^6mI0!}S (S.4) ia donm in 
tuo porta: EVALUATE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS (S.4.1), 'and RANK ORDER POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS (5,4.2). ' . * « " 



EVALUATE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS (5.4.d) 

» - « • 

Evaluation Ls a process of interpreting quantitative data to pro- 
vide a basis for making decisions about value or wprth of an object* ac- 
tion, or concept. Evaluation of possible solutions is the process of de- 
^orminlng relative worth of each solution, in terms bf the capability of 
accomplishing the system mission. Evaluation of possible solutions is 
done by considering the advantages and disadvantages of each solution 
that wastiConsidcred Ceasible, and which has been described in narrative or 
llowchart form. Conj*idy.ration of the advantages and disadvantages of each 
possLlne solution is acvoraplished by (1) defining criteria to judge the 
value of a solution, artd (2) rating the proposed solution on each of 
these criteria. The rating should he given a numerical value, A simple 
operational way to majcc this evaluation is to prepare a rating checklist. 
AL the Lop of the list, identify each possible solution &nd oh the left 
,sidu of the page list the criteria. Check each solution against each of 
the criteria Lo determine on a relative basis the extent to which the so- 
lution satisfies the criterion. The result of this subjective rating ^ 
could, be expressed in a numerical value, from 1 to 5, or. by (+) and (-) . 
U numcric,al values are used, a scale is set up arbitrarily. I^or example, 
jjatisfying a criterion to a grcat'oxtent might be rated 5, and barely 
.satistyiag a critertd^i, if At all, might be rated I, Tf d solution, satis- 
fied a criterion very well, it i^iight get a plus (+) , and if a solution 
failed to satisfy a criterion it might get (-).^ The criteria for evaltiation 
should include the following:' relevance of solution to system objectives; 
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cost; extent of Innovation; flexibility; simplicity; .time required. .Other 
criteria might be added to meet unique situational requirements.. The check 
list approach to the evaluation of three possible solutions to accowplish 
a stated mission is illustrated in Figure 1. 



Criteria 



SoIUt^n* 
(5.4.1.1) (5.4. 1J2) (5.4. 1.3) 

— ^ \ 



Relevance to objective^ 
Cost 

I jinovat i vene s s 
Flexibility 
Maintainabil Ity 

♦ 

Simplicity 
Reliability 

Tot;al 



+ 
+ 

♦ + 

+ 
+ 
+ 



+8 



-2 



+ 
+ 



+2 



*Figu."t> 1* RaLinjfTTr^rqrssibic Solutions. 



Nielsen (1971) ijupport:? the cvaUuiLion oi alternatives, i^^hicl^ in- 
volves identification ^il alternative r foi" action md alternative projcc- 
tLons.. Xdentification of ^Lt.crnativcs assumes the identification of the ^ 
prtoblcm and t\u* spc<..ii icaLian of ^* number of uif iorcnt alternative courses 
of action. Alternative projection follows, and It requires that each i- 
ik-ntified alternative ior ac?f.ion i?5 fallowed Iv ^'Tf I take this aUerna- 



ive 



what wi 1 1 bv t\u probabh const quence?'*^ 



Evaluation o! pos^^iblr sdlutiuns to acco'iipti li the system !rii8.s.<»(i^ \ 
JLs important, sin^ ' i * through thi*; proce^'^. \hat al t^ rnat^vo ^solut iutu^ ^ 
in the d«»cii>lon-iiuiki u^, pioCvSb aw io.i.llfied (r.it 1 ^.t, ^971; Syboui^ , 
I971K This mar.inu ,n . tht claiicv3 ftu i.n - ssful opv»rati on. of tho syst*^m. 
fh« evaluation thv solutions ... tht ba: is of relative /?orth in relation 
lo a set of standard critv ria rveb the purpose ot providing quantitative 
data lo support tihv i>ubjvctlvi iUvl>;nKnt that pi aces "relative valut on each 
plan. It ij> critical to look at the rtl vunce ol the solution the ^ys- 
tt-m objectives. It nTiiK* s no din txkU v OfM.a.»nUrr. Uu i^olutton, 
ij v;ort}*K-h3 II it vil 1 not a^t >ni|>lish hum 1 r.* , .i..n. Th » relaHvo 
c«ini vaii mak* th«^ Alii »'«mi he*.v« - r V otherwl-.e tiptalU attraetlve so- 
lutions* A sol'ution shtHtld p ovid^ io« i»omt digiee ol innovation. Svnthc- 
sis is svnonymou.H with tnnovotuMU Tli» ^^tib-system (3.0) is the ^hcart. ot 
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•ystes innovation in this m9del. There oust be a degreie of flexibilityt 
in order to provide £or adaptation to change. Hie corfectiofts fretting, 
probably as nuch if not nore than any other, mat be geared to change. 
A solution sAist be one which is characterized by siapllcltyt to provide 
for ^aw of installation and operation. A syste* that is too coiipllcated 
aay flounder. Tifie is almost always a consideration. ^ Given three equal- 
ly attractive possible solutions, the on^ irfiich could be accovplished in 
the least aoKHsnt of tiaie would be preferable, Attctntion should be given 
to reliability. The plan oust be one which will work repeatedly with ^e 
sane results. Maintainability refers to the need to keep the systea 
operating. 

In the delivery system model, the function (£.4.1) EVALUATE POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONIS is aaoomplished by (I) writing in narrative fom and designing in 
the delivery system floiochart the sii>^systems which will constitute^ the 
possible solutions; and (2) reporting l^e results of the simulation carried 
out through talking through each possible solution to detemine extent^ to 
*JiichSf satisfies the rating criterig,. 

The possible solutions which were deteimrined feasible in f5.3.2jj 
are converted to model form, both in narrative and in the flgwchart, in 
lb. 4.1). These models identify the elements in the solution ^d describe 
the ^relai^ionships of the elements. These models are operational descrip-- 
tions of how the solutio>is will work-in real life. These models are the 
results of synthesis. ^ ^ * . 

The simulation of the^ possible solutions in model fom is carried^ 
out by the design team or a con^nittee as a group activity. Simulation in- 
volves talking through each eolutidn, by looking carefully and cHtically 
It the solutio>i to sec how it vates on eacii of the evaluation criteria. 
Tn*^ results of simdatlon are recorded in the narrative of the delivery 
system ^^deL in a checklist, stmilar to that shpwi^t in. Figure 1. ^ 
' * ♦ 

RANK ORDSR POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS (5.4.2) 

- Rank ordetf means to list according to priority. Rank ordering pos- 
sible solutions IS th^ process^ of listing the solutions for which models 
were desigmid in| (5.4.1) in order, according to the relative worth or value 
of: the solution. I The rank ordering of possible solutions is the procedure, 
.of listing, according to priority, the solutions from (5.4.1). 

It' is in^ortant to sot priorities^ because this makes it possible 
to select the l^ost solution from among several posslbll» procedures for 
accomplishing- the-^sys^jnt&sipn^. It also provides a ready-made protec- 
tion gainst hdving to abort a sysf^m operation f^r reason of having no 
ready alternat|ive in case the solution selectdff as aio.st-pref erred cannot 
be implemented. ' 
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In the delivei'y system models the fzoictian RAim ORDER POSSIBLE SOLV- 
rrT/J (1^.4.2} is acac^iplishcd hij listing the solutions from (5.4.2) in order 
aaaording to the highest rating obtained, through the simulation process. 

SELECT BEST POSSIBLE SOLUTION (5.5) J 

I 

Selection of the best possible solutionis the process of identi- 
fying the solution which will become part of the system plan. This iden- 
tification is done by stating the descriptive name and the point numeric 
code of the solution considered to be the best. The best solut'ion will 
be the one at the top of the priority listing. Sybouts (1971) points up 
that the selection of the best possible alternative solution does not 
necessarily mean the decision maker will be happy with the solution. Of 
the various alternatiyc solutions whicli are ayailable there may be none 
which Is completely satisfactory, so the decision maker is faced with 
•selecting the least of the evils. Selection of the best possible solution 
also involves stating justification for the selection. This justification 
is based on the results of simulation, pointing up the advantages of th^ 
solution. 

It is important to select the best possible solution. The identi- 
fication . of Lhe solution, together with the statement of the mis- 
sion and spccilication of parameters (5«i), constitute the three elements 
in the plan. It is important to justify selection of the plan. It is ^ 
this documentation that provides read^ answers to critics who question 
the worth of an InnovaLion or improvement in the system. 

Ik tKt: Ml^J.zl' .\i^t.rr jrjj, L, IHk^ fuflcHJu Jr.-.VC? BE^f TOJSIBLE SO- 
^.A\.7 i.j.cif aj^'^-j. Z oy jtat£%* thj \a>id yoint mvnei^ic oode 
P^^* thi^t U' ZvCt- J ^iTi i Zistlhii titc ix a^un^ for the selection. 
^K .s^: rt^aoo>K> H j^-^^^ fvo-*'* Iht- .^l^rmiatioH (i^. L). In Listing the rca- 

*r^iixrativ. 'Kf:i'Kati.yn pi^.-n. If the cost of the sola- 

^: >>: J' h^olci U' .Mi":a^.' i xt ClI^ tnv cost jf other altexnativcs io 

at v"-:''j ' c-.l -^K,Oy) . ^ it. ir i^urtanl to cno^^ the saving ihat 
reciilt fs^^r^i r^- l-^ ji^nj ^n^ Kiisr t^*. rthc^r Wi> i^i. lutiK^ns 4 This ^'on 
* /. /7>. ^ 4 ^-f.,: .:?oc.t *-V 7*4rv.- f jr ali fur^n va^^vtblc soLuticm. , 

f 

Gone I as ion 

if • 

\\\\ Mjh- t.J.m (5,0i Is tht maj.^r synlht^^sis. sub-svstem in the mod- 
k\, in (UO) t\\i conct^rn was* \^'lth an analysis of the existing sltuatl6il, 
i:\\v Yvi\\ world as iL is. In (5.0) a nev; structure or. organixat ion Is syn- 
lh»?,i/w» d, Tlili^ i Iw miinaAemont design lor accomplishing the system mis- 
sion, ihl;^ i.ub-2>ysLi'ni m whfch nuinagement ^tu c i slons arenn*ide con- 
cii-ning the ditccLion to in* taken in tht- future. The sub-system (IrO) deals 
with o^I.^tlng Inloimatlf^n only. The i*ub-syslvm (>.0) Innovates a now plan. 
Th#^ n^'cds which wt rc assessed In (^.2), and which bi cnnio the basis for the 
torrtctlons )»oalb, and managemt nt .subjxoalr* and obj^^ctives defined In (4.0) 
^^wi 11 he xnvl ihrouji^h. the plan lurmulati d tn (5.0). ThLs management plan 
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(5.0) will be evaluated in (7.0). The report which is prepared for pre* 
scntation to the decision makers in (7.3) includes an evaluation of 
how the mission was *or was not accomplished. This relationship is shorn 
by a feedback from (7.3) to (5.1), and a feedforward fi^ (5.5) to (7.1) 

The function FORMULATE PLAN (5.0) is a nnanagement function, the 
plan which is fonsulated in (5.0) sets the directions and i limits for the 
instructional program of adult basic education to 'be developed, implement- 
ed, and evaluated In (6.0). 
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CHAPTER VI 




DEVELOP, IMPLEffiNT, 
EVALUA1*E PR3GRAN (6.0) 



Introduction - 

With the national focus on correctional itnproveroent i_t^ 
is indeed timely to examine new ways of approaching old 
problems in education and to do s^o in the framework of 
reseat-ch and evaluation. Lawrenne A. Bennett 



The management plan formulated in (5.0) provides the foundation for 
developing, implementing, and evaluating the instructional program. The 
subsystems, AVALYZE REAL LIFE ENVIRONIffiNT (1.0), ESTABLISH PHILOSOPHY (2,0), 
ASSLSS N^EEDS (3.0), and DEFINE SYSTEM GOALS, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (4.0)^ deal 
with management functions. These five subsystems, together with subsystem 
tVALUATE SYSTEM (7.U), constitute a management^ planning .and processing sys- 
tem. Iht subsysLem UEVELOP, IMPLEMENT, EVALUATE PROGRAM (6.0) is an Ins true 
tional subsystem which contains all qf^ the elemenvi^ found in the six tnanage^ 
ment subsystems. SubsysLem (6.0) providej? a logical, rational, scientific 
approach to -guide instruction. ^* 

Teaching, in the most basic sense, is a communicative relationship 
which involves exchange of actions, information, and objectives. Teaching 
which is logically planned and systematically ordered has aore chance for 
success than haphazard, unplanned instruction. Subsystem (6.0) provides^a 
means of achieving accountability in instruction. Mager and Beach (1967) 
have observed that: ' * \ 

Lhough schools and instructors have been in existence for cen- 
turies, and though educational researchers have been at work, for 
decades,, wc do not yet have a science-based guide that tells us 
how to make an accurate selection for appropriate instructional 
strategy (p. 52). 

Sulibyistem DLVLLol', l^IFLEICNI, EVALUATE PR0GRiV>f (6.0) constitutes a science- 
based guide £or making accurate and appropriate selection of instructional 
i>Lrat.egIu:> impleojenting the instructional philosophy and goals, and making 
evaluation o£ die efiectiveness of Lhesc selections. Instruction and, man- 
<^tigemenv must be .cloocly and strongly related. This relationship Is shown in 
ti^e flowchart (Supplementary Figure) h% Lhd sigifal paths to (6.0) from ttte 
ot'h^r sub^ysLems, and ..from (jU.O). Lo otl^r subsystems. There is a mutual rc- 
cip><^cLty between ^the selection of a management plan in (5*5), and the de-^ 
veloXmvnt, implementation, and evaluation of an instructional program in 
(6.0)'. Ihis relationship Ic. shown\ by the signal paths between subsystodw 
In (3.P) and tXx^sQ in (6.0). . ' , ^ 
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The iostructloaal subsystea (6.0) is made .up of four parts: PIOVIIMC 
MANAGEMENT SUPPORT (6.1); DEVELOP CURRICULUM (6.2); IMPLEMENT PROGRAM (6.3); 
and EVALUATE PROGRAM (6.4). 

In the delivery system model, subsystem (6.0) is aeocrrpltahed by 
describing each of the four subsystems which corrbine to make up the func^ 
tion DEVELOP, IMPLEhENT, EVALUATE PROGRAM. ^ 



PROVIDE MMIAGEMENT SUPPORT (6.1) 



Managenent is coaprlsed of the functions of organlzstiKHi and adain- 
Istratlon^ and Includes responsibilities ^or planning, organizing, coordinat-* 
ing, directing, controlling, and supervising, with obligations^ to account 
for results. Managers, are concerned with activities/ projects, and prograas 
Managenent is a decision-aaking process, and nanagers are responsible for 
their decisions. Managenent support refers to the planning, organizing, co* 
prdinating, directing, controlling, and& supervising actjivities which are 
carried out purposefully by oanageoient personnel to contribute to and facil- 
itate the instructional process. Instruction refers to the process of pur- 
posefully contriving environments and creating experiences to bring abowt — ^ 
desired changes in the behaviors of individuals. 

An environment which encourages learning is a necessary part of the 
total Adult Basic Education in Corrections prograa. Learning experiences 
will be ineffective if not supported by administrative decisions that maxi- 
mize possibilities of achieving corrections goals and instructional sub* 
goals objectives. The instructional prograa needs to be developed on 
the basis oi findings from relevant research. The prograoi requires coor<^ 
dination of funds, space, equipment, materials, supplies, personnel, and 
community resources* There must b.e a concerted effort to maximize comnu- 
nity resources in a systematic way in the instructional prqgram. The sup- 
port of management is necessary for human and material resources to be used 
most effectively in developing and implementing the instructional programs. 
Administrative and instructional decisions must be made for organizing in- 
struction. These decisions must be mutually reciprocal. It id important 
for Qvanag^ris to support the achievement of instructional objectives through 
allocation and expenditure of funds; designing, constructing, or modifying . 
facilities; recruiting, selecting, and training personnel; scheduling time; 
coordinating insPtitutional and community resources; and maintaining a cli- 
mate for learning. On the other hand the instructional program supports 
managementf since it is through the implementation of the instructional pro- 
gram ttiat system subgoals and objectives defined by management (4.0)\are 
achieved . 

The function (6.1) PROVIDE MANAGEMENT SUPPORT is made up. of seven 
parts: SURVEY/DlSSEMtNATE RELEVANT RESEARCH (6.1.1); ALLOCATE/EXPEND 
FUNDS (h. 1.2); DKSlGN/CONSTRUa/MODIFY FACILITT.ES (0.1.3); RECRUIT/SELKCT/ 
TRAIN STAFF .(6.1.4); SCHEDULE TIME (6.1.5); COORDINATE INSTITUTIONAI. AND 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES (6.1.6); and MAINTAIN CLIMATE FOR LEARNING (6.1.7). 

8,j 
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In the delivery system ncdel describe .the importance of haoing nat'^ 
agement support for instruction and identify the elements which make up ths^ , 
management support subsystem. i 

SURVEY/^DISSEMINATE RELEVANT RESEARCH .(6.1.1) 

f 

Research is defined as a process of sequentially rela^edt systeaa* 
tized activities, conducted for the purpose of seeking ansvers to hypathe** 
sized questions throu^ the use of the scientific aeChod (Rfaa» 1969b). The 
degree of control exercised in carrying out activities for the purpose of 
seeking answers to specified questions, and the aaount of sophistication 
applied in. developing the plan for the researdi activities varies txom a . 
rigid^ controlled, highly experiaental program aisied priaariiy at theory*^ 
building to the action-type projects where controls are mlniaal. Regard* 
less of the degree of sophistication in design, researdi is intended to 
produce inforaation; relevant, to defined p'robleK or questions and to ^cul- 
minate in Bore effective utilization of huMn and material resources for 
achieving results. Keve (19/2) points up that "in addition to the conven- 
tional use of research for testing the effectiveness of iwthods, it can 
also be used for f^ts direct therapeutic or Instructional value to the stu* 
dent himself when he is put in the role of researcher (p. 2)." The 
process of sui;yeying research involves looking at available information in * 
fi]igitive literature and published reports dealing with the results of sys- 
tematic efforts to find answers or produce data related to defined prob- 
lems or questions. The sOhrvey of research is made by determining available 
information relevant to the development, implementation, and evaluation of 
adult basic education programs in correctional settings. Dissemination of 
research is the process of analyzing available inforiaation, putting it in 
a form which makes it readily usable, by the practitioner, and getting the 
packaged information to the user. Three areas of information are particu*- 
larly relevant to the development, implementation, and evaluation of adult 
.basic education in corrections;: le^iming systems (6.1.1.1); social inter*- 
action (6.1.1.2); and human growth and. development (6.1.1.3). The rel^earch 
survey is accon^lished by seeking information on these topics through (1) 
government agencies; (2) publications, including monograplis, journals, books, 
biblLographi^-s, ana s^jecial rcpoits; (3) insLltutloas of higher ^uucation; 
*ind (4) proCcssional orgaiiizations . There are a number of clearinghouses 
oper^ed primarily by government agencies and prolessional organizations, , 
concerned with identification and dissemination of information dealing with 
program development, implementation, and evaluation* Government agencies 
maintain^ files and issue periodicals an«J other reports which are directly 
relevant to progtaai development and implementation. . Reference to' Education 
Index , Psychological Abstracts . Sociological Abstracts and related indices 
should result In identification of materials published in^ major professionv.1 
JournaLs, or isi^ued as books, monographs, or special reports. Inquiries to 
research and dcvt.lupment centerb, lo education, psychology and sociology 
departments, and tu^sj^encers ^£or ciiminax justice 'can be made to identify 
available information related to adult basic: education in corrections. 
Several professional organizations are engaged actLYiily in Information dia- 
semlnation, and report periodically on relevant research through newsletters. 
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They also provide e platform for raseerch reporting at amnual meetings. The 
* following list illustrates sources of Information:' 

1. Govemnent Agencies ^ t 

A. U.S. Offipe'of Education 

1. National Multi<4kdia Clearinghouse (evaluatest abstracts* 
and indexes materials on Adult Basic Education) 

, 2. Regional Offices (on-going projects and reporU) 

3. Regional Laboratories and Clearinghouses (reports on spe- 
cial studies related directly to specific regional prob- 
lems and populations) 

4. ERIC (indexes 411 education research and* research-related 
literature) 

5. Division of Adult Education (teacher training and spjcqial 
demonstration projects; in-house reports) i 

B. U.S. Bureau of Prisons (central office, clearinghouse on spe- 
cial projects In education) 

' • ,f ' • ' 

C. Law Enfor^cement Assistance Agency (research office, and 
clearinghouse) 

D. U.S. Department of Labor (research, on "manpower development 
and training) 

• E. NationaJ. Institute of Corrections (clearinghouse of correc-' 
tions materials) 

H, Publications I ^ 

A, Books, monographs, special repforts, bibliographies 

B\ Professional journals * 

!• Adult Educatl,on 

2. Adult Leadership ^ 

i 3. American Educational Research Journal 

4. Review of Educational Research 

5, American Journal of Corrections 

'6. Correctional Education Journal ^ 

7^ Psychology Today 

C. Dissertation abstracts 

til. Institutions of Higher Education 

I IV, Professional Organizations 

» ♦ ' ' , 

/ ♦ 
American Correctional Association ^ ^ 
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B« Adult Education Association 

C. National Association of Publiq and Continuing Adult Educatloii \ 

As research findings are analyzed, there is direct input £roa the 
plan selected in (5.5). The aission defined in (5.1) could bft^iodif led by 
the research findings, or the solution selected in (5.5) could be dianged* 
These relationships are shown by the signal path (F) froa (6.1.1) to <5.1). 

The survey and dissemination of research inl^orMtion on learning sys"* 
tens, social^ interaction, and human growth aiid dev«lopmsnt are important, 
because it is here that answers are found to questions and bases are pro* 
vided for program planning. Programs should be developed on the basis of 
fact, not fiction. Research results are more apt to be fact than fiction. , 
Research in corrections, per ae, is sparse. Some significant experimental 
and demonstration projects are a matter^ of record, but a large body of know 
ledge emanating from corrections research does not exist* Bennett (1972) 
calls .attention to the importance of looking at the researdi results from 
• other fields, noting that new ideas may emerge from only tangentially re- 
lated areas of study ^ It is true that fundamental aspects of instruction 
may be manifested in a variety of settings.^ The findings from learning ayfi- 
tem studies will be of value, since these results point to the effects of 
different developments in. educational technology and document demonstrated 
effects of different learning approaches « Human growth and development re- 
search is important. The results from adult basic education programs in tHe 
community and education for the uisadvantaged can be of great value in as- 
sisting the program planning in correctional settings. The learners are^ 
older, and have many characteristics in common with offenders. The 
conclusions growing out of experimental programs dt elementary grades in 
regular school settings should not b'e ignored, since some of the basic 
principles found may be ^of considerable valua in planning programs of adult 
bdusic education in corre.ctions (Bennett, 1972). The social interaction re- 
search is important since these studies give infoz;mation to help in under- 
staading the group dynamics involved in the correctional setting, and ^id 
in planning programs to taka advantage of the social psychology of indivi- 
duals in a situation like the ccrt:ectional setting. The correctional admin- 
istrator is not expected to conduct research, although he, may support action 
programs in the system. It is important for. the manager to be apprised of 
what is goln^ on in the, tield that ^Ls relevant to the decision-making tasks, , 
ol adminlstraliQn, anU to see that' the findings from research studies are 
made available to those involved ia developing, impiemenllng, and evaluating 
the Instructional program. Being aware of the research information places 
the mimager in a better position to provide support. 

• « 

In order to '^evelop a prograjn o£ adult basic education for any indi- 
viduaL learner or aivv group of learners. It is necessary to have information, 
about the learners sobial interaction variables, and the learning process. 
From the theory and research oft learning, particularly in relation to the 
ui\deredm.aLcd, dii>advcantaged grbup, information can be selected ant! utilized 
to motivate the Itvitners and to Kiureasc the chances that they ^viU Vcali^e the 
adult bai5ic edu'^catlon in corrections objectives. ^ 
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Tfm fmction SURVBY/DISSEieSATE mLSVAKT BESEARCS (6.1,1) U mcA 
of thm€ parte; SURVEY /DISSEHIH ATE UEAmiNG STSTEMS RE^ARCB (6. U U IH 

smm/DissEMiNiTE SOCIAL laTER^cTm RESEAMca (6.1.1.2}; mid simm/msm 
sEia»m Mum^ Gmym/DEVELOPm? msEAR(X r«i^ d^Htmi^^^ 

tm mxkl^ tiu3 BtdbByeUm SURVEX/DISSEMINATS mmAHT SESSARCH (€.t.l) U 
wsaoifpHsHed by daaeribing the. ikportmoe of vesearah and idrntifying tk§ 
t^me oj^oa of r^BMordh to aurt^eyed. 

SmVEir/OISSEMlVATE LEAINtNG STSTEMS nCSEAlQl <6aa.i)« UanlJli 
myBtMm nsMrcb ittetodM all lufotMtioii prod^tcad tkrmi^ wfBtmmttc #ttM^ 
9dm^ at aawtring ^iiiMtioiis m «ptlMtloa» rapatltimt ttmmtmc itf Im^^ 
ioi, j^foroiMar; ^al-«attlag^ ladiviifaial taatnactiMtt ^mtif imttmt^m^ 
tm%dwt diaractcriatioit laamlag Mtarlala, elaaaroMi cliMUi^ fadilit^t 
a4iicatl<Hial tadmoloer^ Thla fuactioa la carriad out by lo^iag iaf^r^ 
natlaa on theaa toplca, Mktnf abatrMta, faa>rdlag prlaeiplaa aad fiodii^t 
Mid getting this Infotsation to tha program dai^lopar and iaplaMatar« 

I ft 
Raaeardi on learning aya teas la InportMt bacatiaa laamlng la tiia 
caatral concetn and primary purpose ot the Inatructldnal pro-am* The pfo^ 
gr|i«L ia deslnied purposefully to achieve dimgaa in behaviora of the offai^ 
aH« Every possible bit of inforaation lAich could ba uaed to facilitate ^ 
a^ieyeinent of this end should be walyaed and put into practica« 

Bennett (1972) cites principles of learning which apply particularly 
to the adult learner in corrections: 

/ , • I 

1. Principllis of '^^od teaching apply to adults as well as to chil^ 

dren. 

2. Learning is aore rapid and efficient when the learner is a par'- 
tlclpant rather than a spectator. 

3. Interest is greater and learning is note effective i^en a visible 
and tangible product appears as the result of a learner's activity. 

4* Group learning is laore effective than individual learning. 

* . 5. The greater the nund>er of sensory channels used in the process^ 
the greater the amount of learning. 

6. The moire learning is used^ the more it will be retained. 

7. Learning is more effective when the approach is an informal learn- 
ing laboratory concept, using flexible time flocks,*" capitalizing on learner 
needs, and using positive behavioral modification tediniques. 

The need to generate motivation on the part of the learner^ is nowhere 
mote critical than in corrections. Since learning is a change of behavior 
through experience, it becomes apparent that directed or planned e^eriences 
ba^ed on the individual learner's needs can result in positive change^in be«^ 
havior. Motivation is the key to success, and unless the information can ba 
used to, help the learner develop motivation to leam^ it has little value. 
Several approaches to accomplish this end have been tested* Positive results 
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have cone from aonsidered luie of outside resource persons » tesdier «MJiu« 
siss«t positive cUssrooM cllMte, end field trips. It hss bssn mhmm thM: ^ 
lesralat ^ wpid when the lestiier is involved as m partieipatft^ sftd 
Mterial is presented In ti^«spid>^f units. In begiim iyn phases the iiftits 
need to be quite s isUi an d » ff - e s ise s i rt T cony lenity thet s^sun the iMiMit 
of success « 

Hidisei (1967) Mde the observMlcm that, the offimder possesMS all 
the hottsn qualities that distintuish hi« as an individual. These qitamiM 
are of varying degrees In their appearance b\tt^ nevertheless* are ftiita kttp^ 
icajly sigalf leant in af f acting one* s motivation to learn. The offimdar IMW 
a need for understanding, aceeptancet success, love, status, eAicatlM# 
verbal skills, positive motivation, esotlonal gratification, vocatloMl , 
skills, human relations, friends, models, recognition, goals, relavamoat 
reality, communication, and self-Image. Sherk (1970) further emf^ists 
this by pointing out that, failure or threat of failure will only result in 
avoidance behavior which inhibl^ts learning. 

When the formal system does not meet the value needs of learners th^ 
will seek informal ways to fulfill their needs (Wells, 1970). A vatoa la 
what one considers to be worthwhile, and it can have motivating qualitiaa* 
It is, therefore, important that Information about the learners be applied^-p^ 
in such a way that it will motivate them to learn, as well as be useful in de 
veloplng a program for learning which will satisfy individual nedds. The learn 
er is greatly Influenced by the iJi'eer group* If the gtoup holds educational 
attainment as a value, the individual can be motivateid to participate in 
educational activities, as status is attached to the participation and de- 
gree of achievement. It Is therefore crucial that a value system be created 
that regards education as a legitimate and d*^ >irable gQ#l. 

One of the most compelling kinds of motivation for a confined offender 
woulS be tihe" reasonably certain knowledge that efforts one might make while 
conlined could result in a tangible pay-off later in. the community. Thus, 
If one can have specific and extensive evidence thai others in hl%/her Jurisdlc 
tion with prisoa records are finding not only ^^obs but real opportunities for 
eAnomlc securlty'and for careers In the community , he/she Is much more lively 
lo bemorlvaied. The more specifically opportunities can be related to\a par- 
ticular progr^am in which one can and perhurpsK^hould engage, the mori! the mQtl<* 
vation. One of the first Items of lmn6rLaud\^ir facilitating learning is 
that the material be meanlhgiful.. / \ \ ' - 

Another u*i*. .aant a/puct oi learning iVluiowlcdgc of results, 
iui^ tactor ib important especially when- attention Is given to the fact thtft 
the ottender U^.> ^^tobably been subjected to', repeated failures, particularly 
in educational se{:^^gs. Feedback of results has been demonstrated to be 
Important. Individuals need almoSt immediate feedback about how they are 
doing in order to progress- It Is Important to plan practice sessions. In 
most situations, dlati'ibuted practice tends to produce learning of a more 
lasting nature. » ^ , . • 

.he Im.' o/tsjyc.yt Is a basic principle faf learning. The principle 
points up the fact that responses to a situat|;on that elicit positive 
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conditions are likely , to be repeated. The offender group is^aracterized 
by a need for immediate gratification, and it is therefore in^ortant to 
understand the reward system of the learner's immediji.te reference , group.* 
Information about the learning process can be utilized to maxiadze the 
reward system in helping the learner to" achieve adult basic educaticm in 
corrections goals. Reinforcement theory hpld^ that what an individual learns 
Is contingent upon the consequences of his/her aCts. Consequences which 
strengthen, or reuard, the behavior they follow are called positive rein- 
forcers. In one project (McKee an(l Clements, 1967), it was concluded that 
the warden is the most powerful reinforcer in a correctional setting, be- 
cause he is in a position to cause things to happen. The basic principle 
of reinforcement points up that positive qualities should be supercharged 
with success-oriented programs, that have built-in reward systems. Contin- 
gency management, which implements principles of reinforcement, relies pn 
the notion of enhancing approach responses and decreasing or extinguishing 
avoidance response tendencies. This system of manipulating and controlling 
learning contingencies to maximize leamiitg has been found effective in 
correctional ^settings (Rehabilitation Research Foundation, 1968; McKee and 
Clements, 1967). 

A system imi>lemen ting 'principles of contingency management was de- 
scribed in the Draper Project Final Report (Rehabilitation Research Founda- 
tion, 1968): - , 

^ Around this principal motivational technique-^individualized 
instruction— vas built a system of extrinsic reinforcers which 
were applied ^frequently and immediately in an effort to keep 
the inmate involved' in achieving long-range success. (Since 
achievement of long-range goals* delays reinforcement, it is 

^ necessary that a traihee be helped to set intermediate goals 
so he can. receive reinforcement and realize that he is making 
progress .) 

I 

We were able to get trainees to increasta their academic pro- 
ductivity by paying them for points earned by completing 
programmed instruction. A point value, was assigned to each 
— programmed course on the basis of its length and difficulty, 
and die monetary value of the points was established. A 
traifiee could then earn money according to his own producti- 
vity. He was not, however, paid for merely completing frames. 
He had to pass unit ^nd/or final examinations in a course in 

or.der to earn points. 6 

, f 

Such a plan offered flexibility iti delivering reinforcement. 
For example, trainees might have been paid once a week for all 
points earnedv in that week; or they might have been paid whenever 
they accumirlat^d a- certain numbei of points; or payment for 
points earned in one course could be made contringent upon earn- 
ing points in another course. The instructor could schedule 
reinforcement and vary the schedule as he saw ihe need (p. ^82-83). 

I ' f ■ ' , - 
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Coatlngency management calls for rewarding the learner for acceptable. b€«» . 
havior. Prison industry systems could adapt .concepts from business md 
industries such as piece work,, overtime pay^ and even modified profit shar- 
ing plans . . • ^* 

Bennett (1972) notes that the concept of instrumental behavior ia> 
important in instructing adults in a correctional setting. Adults are more 
likely to learn those skills that are of most value to them in assisting 
them to progress toward defined objectives. ^ 

One of the most difficult tasks for the adult offender is to set 
realistic, long-rsTige goals. The idea of contract le^tning invoi^ves atten** 
tion to goal -setting and application ^of reinforcement theory. Contract 
learning starts^ with learner and staff working together to set short and 
long term goals. Re^rards are contingent upon contract fulfillment. 

The techniques of behavior modification have been shown to be effec- 
tive in bringing about learning. T^ese techniques have been used in a num** 
her of 4^^^^^^^^ ways» including teaching machines, token economies, and 
contingency management. Bennett (1972) cites a study by UeitflQan and Putr 
^nam (1972) which demonstrated gains by use of .token reinforcement with 
adult basic education students. Behavior modification depends on providing 
positive reinforcers for desired behavior while ignoring undesired behaviors. 

* * * * 

In the delivery sy<nem modal the function SURVEY /DISSEMINATE LEARNING 
jyj/iV'i; -RiHSEAliCH [CI. I.J) Is aacomplishtjd by listing sourcec of information^ 
on teaming system a>id stating- importa>it findvngs to be applied in dsvelop'^ 
ing me adult basic education in corrections prugrarr. 



SURVEY/DISSI-MlNA'^ii^ SOCIAL INTERACTION RESEARCH (6.1.1.2). Social 
Interaction research is information j:)btaiaed through systematic study of 
^roup dynamics, leadership, morale, productivity, communication, sensltivitjr, 
sot;iai class and structure, rol^s and status. 

4 Research on soc^ial •interaction is ■ important because of , the tremendous 
peer gr.oup influences in the correctional setting. There is a need to design 
and implement programs in an unvironm|ent whejce there are two sets of classes 
and otruc':ures — staff and of lenders— operating a*- tb<^ sanj,^ time. Leadership 
^nd morale among the offender population are important variabl^a related to 
learning, and communication and sea;^itivity must be understood in relation 
lo both sicttt tUid offenders. The bOcLology of the ^tectional setting Is 
critical to the de/elupmcnt and implementatLon of .u\ effective program. 
/ ' / ^ 

Sdcielai Luf ornr-atioii is particularly critical to the task of devel- " 
oping'^ciduit basic education programs to serve individuals who are disadvan- 
taged by their lack of academic, employment, and social skills essential *to ^ 
parlicipat Lou In and adjuslment to a compJex jMt|ctety. Ma;igano (1967) holds 
that: 
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^« • • hmlc •ineatlM mmt hm mm Hum atMly « skill 4mml9^ 

um§mtmUm tmmt bm tm^t «p«rt ttm Urn tMl % ik mU nl 
pifttefM #f »r<ii»to • « • # Adult tele W iii mmti m mnimhm 
wmt hm iitlfiti • • # teljpf the pMtleifMC mIw iiiitit< 
llf« i^vAltw Mi dkldi trill Mifelt 1il« to kettotr imtmntmU 
Cte soeifttal.stnittimi to ulildi Im «Mt aiif^'ia oiiur to to* 
eow OM oC tibo a4rafttHM nttor thM om of tto 41o«i!rai<- 
to«t4 (f.2S). 

roiMM (lf6S)| itaitlfloo diroo Mjor oUwito of o oodal ojFStOK 

t« A f litrality of indivlAiolo imtermctlat vlth ooch ottor 1ft • 
oltuotion i4iidi hoo a fhysicol or oovirooMiitol oofoet; 

2* ladividuolo vho art aotivatod in tcrw of a ton4ta^ to optiwito 
gratificatioo; * « • « ^ 

3. Indi\'idttal8 whoae relatioon to thoir situatloos mi to oadi otlM^r 
ate a^latod by a systov of culturally sharad and atrucMrod ayifcola. . 

Tha priaon fuactioos ai a aodal ayatoa tocauao iodliridaala intaraet* 
vitii each otiiar with auf f icieat uoiforMlty ao diat bAaviora can to claaal«» 
fiod aa confomdnt to tiia cnvir^nant* ladiTidaalo in tto prison ahara 
ainilar oriantationa to die nesting, and thia orientation cauaea individuala 
to be wtivated to behave in predictable waya to seek gratification* Tto 
individuala have learned to anticipate attitudea and aocial reapoaaea frm 
other naatora of the groi^.. The priaon, aa * a iocial ayaten,ia heavily 
populated by aggreaaive and undlacipllMd peraonalitiea. teliance on co- 
ercive tediniquea for aocial control encouragM toatility, dependence, and 
^aanipulative ef forta on the part of the offender. 

Within the priaon two aocial ayatena conpete for allegiance of tto 
offender. Officiala piake up a formal organiaation» atmctured by a aet of 
nilea* A naxiMin custody inatitution operatea a aocial ayateai deaifMd to 
Maintain alaost, total control over offendera throu^ pover concentration in 
tto Kanda of the eatabliahnant« tulea are iii^aed, and aurveillance and 
coercion are eaplgyed to maintain control. A rival aocial ayaten awng • 
offenders is in contradiction to the foraal aocial a^^aten. OffendeY groupa 
emerge and form aocial systems to provide protection and aaaiatance againat 
the power g;roup. The of £<^nder gains satiafaction f rom meiri»erahip in a group 
of peers who understand^ hUi/her and are intereated in his/hfr problems., Tto 
conflicts which arise between tto two aocial systems of the correctional aet 
ting must to understood and taken into account in attempting to develop pro- 
grams for adult basic education in corrections. 

.Information about the social system of die correctional aetting, and 
the relationship between the free society and the correctional aociety, 
will make it possibJ.e to devise realiatic prograna for aAilt baaic educa* 
tion geared to the personal and environmental characteristics of the of** 
fender. 
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In a soclml systen each individual occupies a position or several 
positions. Each po&ition, or status, in the social order of the cor- 
rectional setting, affects the kinds and degrees of authority one has over 
others; the kinds and degrees of rewards one can gain; the privileges and 
imnunities one can expect; and the degree of prestige one can' receive* The 
formal society places the guard in a higher statu than the of^/ender, vlth 
the consequence that the offender is inferior in all^respects. In the of- 
fender society there is a siodlar dif ferex}ti%tion aaong statusesyso tiie 
aggressive offender is superior in status to the inexperienced, passive 
offender. ,^ 

Social systems usually provide for tension-management (Loomis, 1960). 
The correctional setting fails in this regard, as the offender is in a situ- 
ation where he/she loses a sense of belonging to coonunity reference groups^ 
such as family and friends. The offender is denied heterosexual satisfactions, 
denied the opportunity to pursue many of his/her own interests, and denied 
economic incentives basic to the non-correctional society. To accoonodate to 
the stresses of the social system, Loomis (1960) lists the following avenues 
which are open to the offender: 

1., He can accommodate to the norms of the formal society, accepting 
the inferior stritus with its implication that he must be- guarded and re- 
garded with suspicion. ^ - ■ « 

2. He can accommodate to the norms of the offender society, accept- 
ing norms that arQ inconsistent with those of the free community. 

3. He can become a social isolate, minimizing contact with both 
formal and offender groups. 

4. . He can rebel by violating rules and regulations of the formal 
society. 

Gdltung (19j8J and Sykes and Mossinger (1960) point up some of the points 
o£ coni:lict between the two cultures operating in the correctional set- 
ting: 
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Norat of *the For— 1 Culture 

1. You shall recognize that you 
are guilty. 

2« You shall recognize it was 

correct to take you out of 

your social context and im- 
prison you. 

3. You shall perceive your 
status as criminal as 
undesirable. 

4. You shall perceive your time 
in prison and services offered 
as aimed at helping you to 
become rehabilitated. 

5. You shall treat prison per- 
sonnel as your superiors. 



Norms of the Offender Culture 

1. You shall never openly say that 
you are guilty. 

2. You shall ni^yer openly say that 
the sentence was correct. 



3. You shall be on the side of the 
offender in all conflicts. 



4. You shall say that the prison 

either has no effect or a harmful 
effect on you. • ^ 



5. You shall maintain the position 
that "screws" are always wrong and 
not to be trusted, that prison per*- 
sonnel are inferior human beings. 



Attending to problems of cross-cultural communication .is important. 
Communication problems endemic to the correctional institution, aiid problems 
o£ teaching individuals from cultures and sub<~cultures alien to the staff, 
must be taken into account in planning programs for effective adult basic 
education in corrections. The potential for atilizing paraf^ofessionals 
drawn from the offender group as well as among individuals indigenous to 
particular ethnic or miaoi^lty groups has been demonstrated. The results . 
of research point to important principles relating to these characteristics. 
Studies on the relation of age to learning have pointed to a continuing 
learning potential. In genera"! adults can learn, although at a slowly de- 
clining rate of about 1 per cent a year from ages 45 to 70. The efficiency 
of learning might be somewhat less than for younger persons, but the quality 
is apt to be hl^^her, and there can^be a greater retention level. Bennett . 
(1972) cites the conclusions of Lorge (1966) that the cajiacity or ability 
to learn Is very slightly affected by increased age, although the effects 
on efficiency of learning are greater. Tlic older offender is apt to have 
the potential to learn, but it may take a longer period of time to achieve 
lcaming*ob jectives . 

Individuals in correctional settings are delinquently-oriented. The 

question is, what is the relationship of this delinquent orientation to 

Iccinung? The evidence appears to show that the delinquent is less facile 

in tasks requiring linguistic abilities. To reach the majority of offenders 

it would be wi^c to select material that relates to concrete manipulation« 

or tasks that involve abstraction without verbal skills. Bennett (1972) 

# 

cites Rohwcr (1971), and suggests an approach to increasing learning 
skills by using concrete, explicit, and specific instructional programs. 
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The actor of sbclo-econoaic background is Inportant in leamins* 
Bennett (19^2) cites the conclusions of Rohwer (1971) that differences in 
school success vary vith ethnicity^ socio-econoMc sUtus, and aental abil- 
ity. The differences in learning potential vhich exist by virtue of havint 
different ethnic or socio^ecoooaic background nust be taken into account in 
planning an instructional program. 

In the delivery sys.tem model the function SURVEY/DISSEMINATE SOCIAL 
ItiTcRACTION RESEARCH (6.1.1,2}iB aaconplished by listing souroea of informa^ 
tion on social interaction variables s and stating inportant findings to be 
applied in developing and inplementing the adult basic education in oorrsc^ 
tion program. J 



SURVEY/DISSEMINATE HUMAN GROWTH/DEVELOP^CNT RESEA^tCH (6.1.1.3). 
Human growth and development research provides .information about charaC 
teristics and needs of the offender^ the adult learner, and the disadvan* 
taged; the relationship between heredity and environment; the growth and . 
development of individuals in different cultures and subcultures; the na* 
ture of developmental stages; the influence of values; and the causes of 
conflicts and anxiety.,^"" ' ^ * 

/ 

Information about human growth and .development is important, since 
learning is a function of the growth and development of the individual. 
An effective program can be designed only if it is planned for a target 
group. A complete understanding of the person is necessary if a viable 
program is to be developed. The ^^eamers likely to be entering the adult 
basic education program in correctional settings have a number of identi- 
fiable characteristics. They are apt to be older, ranging in age from 18 
to over|65. they arc, or havd b^en, deJLlnquently-oriented. They are 
likely to be of minority ethnic origin and come irom lower socio-economic 
levels. They will have Uad a lojhg history o£ failure in academic pur- 
suits, j Jorty per cent of the .of-fenders are without previous Work experi- 
ence. .>k)st inmates are insecure, exhibit little self-discipline, have a 
iow^ sej.f-image, and manifest distorted value systems. The average educa- 
tional^' achievement of offenders, is estimated at fifth tg sixth grade level. 
It is Igenerally recognized that offenders are baslcilly in opposition to 
society and its mores, and that the social structure in^the institutional 
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settinjg is an artificial one (Levy, 1952; Par';onj, r^^5; Galtung,-^l958; 
:^ykes and Messinger, I960; Loc>mis, 1960). Accordii^g to the President's. 
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Gonanission on Law Eniorcement and Administration (1967)^ , . the lower 
socio-ccononvic class is likely to have more frequent contact with crimi- 
nals, ^antisocial iuJi v»i duals ^qr groups than are n.-jtiiLers of the middle or 
upper class , ealiaacing the probabilily that these individuais , when dncm- 
ployed, will bccom?* involved^ in criminal behavior (p. !)•" Ethnic back- 
ground and socio-economic factors influence the learner-teacher relationship. 
Bennett (1*^72) cited the" cohclusions of banning and Many (1966) that some 
learners have ififficulty accepting instruction from someone from a dlTlerent 
background. Rennttt then ^akus the point Uuil the real need may be to as- 
»l^L te libers , in SLiler uj^dcr^ilaadlng cultuvaJ differeni.es, pointing out 
thai skill training in LrimSwuXiural coniimuu<^ation li5 being developed and 
materials arc being made avai lab ie to aid in understanding and communicating 
with minority groups, / 
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The expectation of failure is a characteristic typical of the Mtjor*^ 
ity of offenders. The individual entering a correctional institution is apt 
to be educationally retarded, with a mean tested grade level about two years 
behind the level of grade last attended in ^school (Bennett^ 1972). This 
neans thit most of the learners entering an educational program have experi- 
enced failure. T^e need for the instructor to relate to the learner is crit- 
ical in the correctional setting. Bennett (1972) cites the conclusions of 
Truax and Carkhuff (1967) that characteristics essential to effective inter- 
personal conmunication between learner and teacher in corrections are eiipa- 
thy^ positive regard, and congruence. 

The forces and beli^efs dominating minority groups must be considered^ 
and efforts should be made to capitalize on their pride in their own back- 
grounds and cultures. Information relating to minority group beliefs and 
^demands should be synthesized in making plans to attract potential adult 
basic education In corrections learners and to satisfy their cultural iden- 
tificatlcps. It is important to attend to, the ways in which traditions^ sub- 
cultures, common relationship and role sets complicate the job of motivating 
ai|d assisting confined offenders (President's Connission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration» 1967). It is necessary but not sufficient to tfke into 
account the generally accepted information relating to characteristics of 
the adult basic education learner (Snyder, 1970). Though the adult basic 
education learners in correctional^ settings will^.have many of the character- 
istics of educationally and socially disadvantaged adults, they will also 
be found to have characteristics which set them apart from the educationally 
disadvantagied adults in the community. 

In the delivery system model the function SURVEY /DISSEmtJ ATE HUMAN 
OROimiDEVSLOFhEUT RECEARCH (6.1.1.3) is aoaorrplished by listing sources of 
infcrtnation an human growth and dei:?t:^lopment^ and reporting important prin* 
jipUo and findings oLout huma>i grcnoth and development to he applied in da-- « 
vcloping and implementing the delivery system model. In the delivery system^ 
the n^searc^i funatioii rtusi not be presented as merely an academic or esoteric 
{:xt.vaL)c* Trie pert !^ncnt research-- findings Dill be described and related to 
the ^kflned plan a>td to the implementations development^ and evaluation of 
the pyx>gram. t 




ALLOCATE/EXPEND FUNDS (6-1 -2) 

/ 

There arc two distinct support functions performed in the area of 
financial resources: allocation of funds, and expenditure of funds. Allo- 
CdtLon means to designate the fund for a specific purpose. Expenditure 
means to actually spend the money for the purpose designated. UnLll expen- 
diture takes place, the allocation alway.4 can be reviewed and changed or 
modified. 

Allocation and expenditure of £unds.,arc Important functions performed 
by management to support the Instructional p,rogram, Wltiiout funds to sup- 
port the developmei\t| implemgjcitatloni and evaluation of the program. It Is 
aJmost impossible to have an Instructional system. There Is a mutually 
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reciprocal relationship between allocation and expenditure of funds and the 
system paraneters. This is shown in the flowdiart nodel (Suppleaentacy 
Figure) by the mutually reciprocal signal paths bet^en (6«1) and (5.1X. 
The nunber of learners^, requireaents for staffing, availability of facili-- 
ties, supplies, materials^ equipment, the nature of the prograa, and 
the evaluation needs also influence the allocation and expenditure of 
funds. ^ 

In the delivery system model, the function AT^LOCATE/EXPEND FUNDS 
(6.1.2) is accomplished by stating specific budget items and giving the 
hase^ or criteria upon which allocation was made. This function atso should 
inaluJe in the^narrative a description of the importance of continuing sup" 
port from management through allocation/expenditure of funds," and sugges-- 
tions for ways to facilitate this kind of support. 

DESIGN/COSlSTRUCT/MODIFY FACILITIES (6.1.3) 



A facility is an installation in which a program will be implemented. 
This refers to the architectural product, and includes requirements for 
storage, ventilation, acoustics, color, lighting, and electrical outlets. 
Design of the facility, or structure complex in which the instructional pro- 
gram will be implemented, is accomplished by drawing up the builditig speci- 
ficationb and laying out the plan. Construction is accomplished when the 
plans are operationalized and the structure takes shape. Modification of ^ 
facilities is accomplished when changes are made in existing structures. 

The construction or modification of a facility should not be seen as 
a one-time support function. This must be continuous. Chapman (1970) has 
noted: ' 

For more than half a century architects and designers have 
been living with the dogma ''form follows function''--but it is 
important to recognize these Limes in which we live are charac- 
terized by CHANGE. If we understand that form permi.ts func- 
tion, we have a rational modification of Sullivan's doctrine. 
Changing functions may req.uire responsive ciumge in physical 
and environmental factors (p. 5). 

The management funcMon in relation to facilities '^^^ been described by 
Gi Ibert <1970) : 

Leaders in education plan design . . . indicate before 
proper consideration can be given to the design of an edu- 
cational facility, appropriate educational objectives must 
bo established. How the established objectives are to be 
achieved, type educational methods, curriculum contM)l:, 
hnd other questions must be dutermined before plant planning 
\ can proceed intelligently (p. 197). 
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A special facility is needed in corrections to accomodate the educational 
function. Gilbert (1970) states that the plant should provide flexibility 
in program and create an environment which encourages student activity: 

When one considers the most desirable 'teaching methods in the 
correctional setting it is obvious the basic education plant 
should not be* a replica of a typical public school • • . • The 
education plant must be designed to permit individual student 
development, and have provisions for flexible scheduling, group 
activities and varied period lengths for modular scheduling. 
It is essential the design incorporate features which permit 
student movement and control with a minimum interference to ^ 
other student? (p. 199). ! 

Gilbert (1970) describes two basic plant designs to provide an ar* . 
ratigement giving correctional education the desired scheduling and classroom 
flexibili^ty and permit individualization of learner activities: 
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Figure 2. CUissroom and Learning Center Aiknx, Dcsi:gn.A. 
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Figure 2 shovs a plant design which will accoiMOdate approxlnately 
150 Students during any one period* Students vould'be prograaned from sub* 
Ject specialty centers to the learning center for Individual work. Follov- 
Ing Is an Illustration of how the correctional education progras would func-* 
tion with this facility design (Gilbert, 1970): 



A new student reporting for school would be evaluated as to 
his own weaknesses and strengths, ^ued on this evaluation he 
would receive a schedule which may include a single, all, or a 
partial number of subject specialty centers. The sdedule say 
read: Communications, 8:00 - 9:3a A.Mr» MWF: Mathematics, 9: 30 - 
10:00 A.M., MWF: Reading,. 10:30 - 11:45 A.M., M-F; Social Stu- 
dies, 8:00 - 9:00 A.M., TTh; Related Trades, 9:00 ~ 10:00 A.M., 
TTh; and Science, 10:00 - 11:45 A.M., TTh. The ^student would then 
report to each area according to his schedule. Instructors In 
each s\^ject specialty center would program students according 
to Individual needs. It may be that half the students (perhaps 
' fifteen) could be working on Individualized programmed Instruc- 
tions. These students would report to the learning center tak- 
ing th^lr program needs and assignments. These students would 
not require intensive Individua,! staff assistance. The other 
fifteen students remaining in the subject specialty area would 
have the teacher working with them on individual and small group 
basis depending on student requirements (pp. 199-200). 

Figure 3 provides a plant which reverses the method of programming 
students described for the facility in Figure 2. 
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Gilbert (1970) describes the way the facility in Figure 3 works: 

The Student is programed in the learning center and then 
to the classroom as his need for teacher assistance occurs. 
If seve^ral students are having difficulty wjlth .a similar prob- 
lem using individualized materials, then a Bor^B formal teacher- 
directed class period is scheduled* in one of .the side rooms. 
Leamihg center staff would have co9|>lete flexibility in 
scheduling these classes as student requirements dictate (p.* 200). 

t- 

Gilbert (1970) recommends using the design in Figure 3 when the 
number of learners is less than 80 during any one scheduling period. The 
number of master teachers is reduced when the Figure 3 design is used. The 
design sho^wn in Figure 2 would encourage more selectivity in programming 
individual students and would allow a wider variety of materials and ap- 
proaches to assdst in the learning tasks. 
I 

\ "* 

Gilbert (19/70) has. illustrated arrangements for furniture in a 
. learning ^center. Figure 4 is representative of a learning center which 
would be^deGirable for the building complex shown in Figured. 




Figure 4. Learning Center. Design A. 



A character ibtLc of Liie <le8i.f,n ^nown in Figure 4 Is th<iL i^tucly carrels 'arc 
locate J on outride wnlL^, wi Ui room lur siovagu o[ uiaLerlah^' near Lhe room 
entry an J a smaU lobby area which learners may use for relA>clng or when 
walLing £or instructions. 
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♦.kf^y^® A (Gilbert, 1970) shows a learning center compatible for 
with the plan design in figure 3. In the design shown in Figure 5, ar 
are designated for specific programs. 
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Fl^,ure 5. Learning Center. Design B, 



A typical vsubjccc speciallv class Loom is shown in Figure 6 (Giibart, 1970) 
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FLguce b. Classroom. 



.^Ut: (.Lassroom Ls des Lgnetl Cor iBuiti -Instructional methods, and learners can 
be arranged in small groups, individually, or as one large ,group. Thirty 
square feet pur student arc needed to provide this flexibility, and a siiape 
vhLch is more square ilian rectangular provides additional flexibility. Gil- 
bert (1970) roc onimends against "furnLturc which cannot be rearranged and 
serve b muLti-tisc (p. 201)." This means Individual arm cliairs with a small 
surface for writing purposes slioujld be avoided. 
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A la^ge room where sixty or more individuals can be seated at ona 
time ik esfential for testings mass instructions » film shotfing, or guest 
lectures. , Figure 7 (Gilbert* 1970) shows two different furniture arrange- 
ments using the same furniture. With one arrangement all Individuals can 
be directed to one activity, imd in the other small group activities are 
pos^ble. ^ . ' 




• -Design 



Ki gure 7 . Mull^ i "Pucposo Room. 
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Figure 8 (Gllbert» 1970) gives a general plan for an open laboratory 
library- reference center. * o 
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Figure S. L-ibrai^-Reference Center* 



Open laboratories are used by learners during' unscheduled periods . The' 
^ laboratory may be used Edr relaxing, reading a novel, studying a foreign 
'•language, research ing'^f or particular information, or listening and viewing/ 
audiorvisu^l aid.s. Ihe open laboratory is divided into several arenas. The 
subjects suggested by Gilbert (1970) in Figure 8 only jrop resent a possible 
subject area plan. Selection would have to be made on the basis of popu- 
lation and needs in each Institution. ^ 

Figure 9 (Gilbert, 1970) presents the relationships and locations 
ol various section?, of a basic education plant in the correctional settings 
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Figure 9- Correctional Education — ^Training Plant Design. 

In Figure, 9 it can be seen that it is iinportant to locate different areas 
adjacent to each other. Adndnistrative offices, lib rai^ -reference center^ 
nuiiiitenancey and personnel service areas should be centrally located. Class 
rooms and learning center, as well as /ocational training area, should be 
out of the main line of traffic but not isolated. 

No one layout can satisfy all purposes. The size and dimension of 
ia^tructional space must conform to changing emphasis in the educational 
program. If the decision is made to incorporate extensive individualized 
study programs, space must be designed to support the need* Additional 
space must be made available for teachers so that conferences can be con- 
ducted with a minimum of interfurence from outside elements. If large group 
ins L taction is to be part of the program, space must be allocated base J on 
number of learners and program re<luirements. Whenever feasible, an archi- 
tctl .should be consulted im developing plans for the physical plant. 

Storage 'RequLren)onLs . A.^ a system moves to greater use of haruwave 
and oOltware, it Is impoiiaUl to provide an efficient storage and retrieval 
system. Separate rooms may be net up for storage and production devj,ces, 
or 'these units can.be Uuilt into the individual classroom structure. The 
latter course might ulqi'mately limit the* function of the room. ' 
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Physical Climate > Since correctional institutions operate the 
educatimal systen on a. fifty-two week basis» thought aust be given to 
ventilating and air-conditioning the plant. Traditionally, the only con- 
sideration was fur heating. Now it is important to think in terw of cliBa- 
tizing the area in which the educational endeavors will be concentrated* 

Lighting . With-.the aultiplicity of visual aids and related hard- 
ware in use in an educational program and their accompanying degrees of 
lighting requirements, consideration on a professional level must be given 
, to the design of lighting conditions, including multiple outlets for audio- 
visual equipment. 

Acoustics . The move to multiple approaches in education forces 
attention to the need for directing and reducing sound. Studies show 
sound to be directional and highly affected by room shapes and texture 
of materials. Room dividers used in flexible programs sometimes cause 
problems due to lack of quality sound-proofing construction.. They become 
more a visual barrier than a sound barrier between program areas. 

Color . The very texture of materials used in physical construc- 
tion of an educational area has a direct bear4.ng on color and light re- 
fraction/ Choo5:ing colors to reduce monotony and establish pleasing con- 
trast requires professional assistance. 

In the delivery q^j stem model ^ th^^ plan for the physical facility 
needed aariijing citt tJte instxmational pi^ogram will be presented in 
{6.1.3) DE5lG^VC0^^STRUCT/:^QtIFY FACILITY. This will be acTcompUshed by' 
lusting ax^iU^ria and prcvidin^j ^paoe^ for ckeoking to see if fac^^lities are 
adc luatxi to irrylemimt the prjgVixn. If ij^aible^ a dr tailed blueprint for 
a nc\^ a* rzdifici facility ahould included. A di^ncHption i^hould be 
^iHciuJLd ^'ut Lining tht: [.Ian f^r ik^uHng continuing support fix>m managerneiii 
viVvn tnodificatiois in fad lity are needed to irrtplement a prograin. 



, RECRUIT/SELECT/TRAIN STAFF (6.1. A) . « o 

Recruitment a process of puiposerully and systeiiiatically seeking 
to enlist itcah sifppliu^ oi personnel for a given agency, institution, or 
organ' nation. Selection is the proces;^ o£ choosing particular individuals 
fro;n among those potentially available Cor specified assiignmcnts on the 
basis of defined criterfi* Training is the process of i pMl workers 
to do their jo>s well hy developing skills !or effective work, knowledge 
for intclJigent action, and attitudes of entiiusiastic motivation. Training 
not only increases production hut also increases self-confidence and im^ 
proves morale- • 

Recruitment, st k-ctLon, and • training of staff are important, since 
thtf offirivncv «if «^vslcm operiUion depv^nd.s the aval labiJ ity of quallfli-d 
stalf. <?TltIs is a critical function Jn the system, ff thire is a mallunc-^ 
tlon In the stalflng element, adjustment is required. This is shown in 
the Jit vtluiri mod i (Supplementary j- inure) by the (k) from (7.3) to (6.1), 
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In supporting the develap«ent, iapleaentation, «nd evaluation of a learning 
program, the correctional administrator has no more important function than 
the recruiting, selecting, and graining o£ the staff vho vlll Instruct in 
the program* A carefully specified system of recruitment fhould be estab* 
lished to insure that the best avidlable persons are attracted to the in* 
stitution or agency, and a planned procedure for selection from among those 
available should be instituted in order to have the best possible person 
for fulfilling a specified function in the system operation. Pre-service 
and in-service training must be provided on a continuing, systematic basis 
both as a means of giving the individuals opportunity for professional 
growth and development and of contributing to the improvement of the cor* 
rectional system. ' , 

The subsystem is made up of three parts: RECRUIT STAFF (6.1.4.1), 
SELECT STAFF (6,1.4.2), and TRAIN STAFF (6.1.4.3). ^In the delivery system 
model, subsystem RECRUIT/SELECT/TRAIN STAFF (6.1.4)^ is aaaonplished by giving 
a brief statement of the maaning cf the subsystem and its importance. This 
ib foVioLJed by detailed attention to each element. 

if fc 

RECRUIT STAFF (6.1.4.1). The proces3 of recruiting staff is imple- 
mented in planned activities to attract qualified individuals, adding to 
the human resources supporting the system operation. Procedures for the 
recruitment of staff generally are established by law, civil service regula- 
tions » or rules of a governing board of a contracting agency. The manager 
^should be thoroughly familiar with^the procedures governing recruitmen| in 
the specific situation and be aware of the degree of flexibility that the 
regulations allow. Within the limitations prescribed by existing rules and 
regulations, the manager should employ a planned strategy for recruiting the 
kinds of persons tliat x^^ill contribute to "the system operation. Recruitment 
demands a well considered procedure/ Questions which should be asked in 
developing a recruitment plan are: ^ ^ 

1. Are instructors -available within or outside the regular staff 
to implement an instructional program? 

2. Is the salary schedule adequate to attract qualified staff?. 

3. Are opportunities for in-service training available to attract 

qualified staff? 

4. Arc opportunities for ir.-service training available to prepare 
teachers for implementing the program? ^ 

5. Are staffing plans feasible? 

Attending lo these questions and Implementing an objective recruit- o 
meat procedure will do much to insure that the best possible persons are 
identified for the positions in the instructional program. 

In f-*' 4* ,* v:i 'Oti.m rnKlel. ^V Bid * w*U*'m iiKi*iu*!r l^t'Alt^ ii\L4. I) 
/i? ic^h. 'i I J ^U.at^ng the v^.julatl^ goOtAnmg x^e^unutnictit .oid uoaeru^* 

in J tn*. lyro^^^aiutKi^ lo be e^iploy*A ih seeding to attract lualificd r^taff. 
i>i»' r-^.^jmtnvn.' /^ :.Ji?2 ^Ji.nUipro ndc inf ^mot ion cn-oal^ryj training^ tvi l 
f' utiriiitif. , 

1 » <i . 
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SELECT STAFF (6.1.4.2). The process of selectint staff involves 
the planned activities carried out** for the sole purpose of choosing indi- 
viduals for. positions related to iapleaentation of the instructional pro- 
gram. Just as the recruitsient procedure nust be carefully thou^t out and 
established before recruiting begins, so oust the proceihare for selection . 
of staff be carefully detenined. The nost iaportant decision to be aade 
is on tfhat basis the teacher or staff person is to be chosen. The criteria 
for selection must be stated in performance teras. The criteria for selec- 
tion of the teacher can be established by referring to characteristics of 
effective teachers in correctional settings. These sasie criteria may be 
adapted for selection of other personnel involyed in the instructi<mal pro- 
gram. 

The teacher mu^t possess positive characteristics, oMSt genuinely 
like people, and must be coiipetent and highly enthusiastic about teachina. 
Teachers must be optimistic about the potential for success of the learn- 
ers, be able to infuse learners with this optimism, be flexible and able to 
adopt new teaching tools quickly, and be able to change techniques as learn- 
er interest in a specific area or learning experience rises or falls. Teach- 
ers muse have patience, and be understanding of the learners, most of whom 
wxll be sensitive about their shortcomings; teachers pust be creative, since 
adult basic education learners lose ititerest quickly; and also must be super- 
sensitive to the learning and personal needs of the learners and able to 
movequ^^ rhone nced«- as-they arise. He/she must be a well ad- 

-JusteTTndividiral who can serve as a positive model for the learners to 
emulate; and must be knowledgeable in the subject areas of an adult learn- 
ing center. The.adult in a self-taught learning experience needs personal 
assistance. Peoples (n.d.) defines the role of teacher as that of a tutor 
who brings the learner together with the materials to be studied, and serves 
as a stimulator of learning to: (1)' assist the student in setting a learn 
mg pace and maintaining a manageable level of intensity; and (2) provide 
recognition of the student's previous learning experience. • 

/ The Learning Center Specialist should be sensitive to adult students' 
educational needs, and have insight to undursta«id overt behavior. A back- 
ground in education, learning theory, and instructional materials is needed 
The Learning Cent/r Specialist must possess the skills of an educational 
leadx>r, and musybii offered the opportunity for training to equip him/her 
wit!) Lheso skl/ls/ \ 



In/liddltion to considering the characteristics ^o£ effective teachers, 
in correctional settings, thq manager can utilize a checklist of criteria 
:bgainsCy^h^4:h each person recruited is evaluated in the Le lu^n process. 
These c/tXictia might include the following: 

' JL.^ Has views which arc in sympat^^iy and harmony with objectives and 
philosophy of the instructional assigni})cnt. 

2. Has favorable attitudes toward cli^ngC- and sclt -improvement 
through in-service training. 

3. Has desirable qualities, which can be imitated by the learnern. 



4.- Has an interest in individual learners and their ideas. 



5. Has wllllnpiess to vdrk with learners la co-currlcular actlvr 

Itles. 

6. Hw wllllni^ss to assist learners with special needs. 

7. Has vholesoM avocatloaal Interests. 

8. Has %rllllngness and Aillty to work wlth^^ others. ^ 

9. Has educational and work experiences required. 

In selecting staff. It Is laperatlve^that the basis for selection 
be known. Objective criteria Bust be stated and each .candidate measured 
against them. > 

In considering t\te function of staff selection, HlllElker (1972) 
takes the stand that the nost Important qualifications to consider In se- 
lection of the education staff are: knowIedg6» of the subject mat- 
ter; skills; teaching techniques; ability to adjust subject matter and In- 
struction to adult differences; ability to communicate with the resident; 
and a broad concept of the whole adult education prograji and Its relation 
to the Institution. Ihe^ducatlon program will reflect the skills of the 
personnel %rtio are conducting the program, and the teacher Is the dominant 
factor In determining the Image of their program. 

Hilflker (X972) noted that personnel for the teaching staff can be 
obtained from many sources, such as existing institution staff, institution 
population, public .and private schools, trades, business, volunteers, stu- 
dent teachers, and from other correctional Institutions. 

In the delivery system models the criterid^ for selection should 
be given and the selection process described in (6.1,4.2) SELECT STAFF. 
This might^be accomplished by including an applicant rating sheet to be 
ustid in the interview situation^ or in recording the results of evaluating 
the applicant file. 

TRAIN STAFF (6.1.4.3). The process of conducting staff training 
is accomplished by providing on a continuing basis a planned, systematic 
program for ociealiut, Llaff Lo tUe system and upg*..vli.«g ihem by ^increasing 
and improving their kriowledge, skills, and attitudes', "taff training is 
conducted at two JeveJs: pre-service, when the new staff meirber is just 
beginning on the Job; and in-service, which is continuous for the time the 
staf.£ member remains on the job. 

I The staf£ tra.ning is one of the most importaut ^unctions of *:l 
management. The total beneficial effect of good recruitment and selec- | 
tion of staff cannot )e felt in the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of the learning program unless new staff members are trained 
and incumbents are provided opportunity for professional growth. The 
training of staff is closely related to the bucccss or failure of the 
learning situation. *Staff training is provided as a management support 
Punctii^n to constantly Improve the instructional program. Any good - 
training program will be based upon research into probable or apparent 
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weaknesses df the staff, d^velopaent of Instructionsl units to aeet thMe 
weaknesses, inpleaentation of regularly scheduled^ well planned, carefully 
conducted training sessions, and evaluation by those involved. Properly 

^ used, training will be a source of staff vitality, innovation, and effec* 

tiveness. Training prograM can standardize work sethods, reduce required 
supervision, lower turnover rate, and^ increase job interest. Staff consti- 
^tute huaan resources, and every effort should be nade to aaxlaize utilize* 

r tion of these resources and their contributicb to the prograa. 

In the delivery system models TRAIN STAFF (6.J.4.Z) is aooom'- 
pUshed by describing the importanoe of staff training, and outlining 
plans for pre-service (6.1.4.2.1) and in-service (6.1.4.3.2) trOfining pro^ : 
grams. 

• 

.CONDUCT PRE-SERVICE TRAINING (6.1.4.3.1). Pre-service training is 
accomplished by a planned program of activities designed to orient the new 
employee and prepare him/her with knowledge, skills, and attitudes requisite 
for effective performance, in the position for which he/she was employed. 

Before any program of pre*service training is attempted^, educational 
managers should consider carefully the prerequisites that a new stai^f mem- 
ber should satisfy before being allowed to assume responsibilities of the 
new job. Minimum prerequisites which should be satisfied in any setting in- 
clude the following: ' o 

1. Knowledge of the institutional setting, the new employee should 
be familiar with the place where he/she works and should. have some idea about 
the department functions, the institutional routine, and the instructional 
role. ? , ^ . 
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2. Knowledge of policies and procedures. The new "employee should 
know th;^ rules and regulations of the bureau, department, institution, and 
division; should know the forms used, general schedules, and administrative 
procedures followed in the institution; and should be made completely fami- 
liar with forms he/she will be expected to. use and the prqjL:edures he/she, 
will be expected to follow* There is nothing more devastating to morale 
than to impose chastisement cither directly or through .implication on an . ' 
employee for falling to use a proper form or failure to go through some 
esoteric set of administrative channels, when the individual. knew nothing' 
about the forms or channels. 

^ 3. Knowledge of the adult basic education in *^rv»ciions system. 
The new employee should know the |>hllosophy of the ins^ 1 1 utl^a, the depart-, 
inent, and the immediate supervisor; the differences and similarities between 
correctional and iniblic education; the me^^ning of adult ba^ic education; the 
noals of iidult basic education in corrections, the subft^oals reflecting the 
L»i:>titutional i;oali>, and the management objectives-; tl»€ management plan for 
the adult ba^U education in corrections system; and tlie elements which make 
ni) the Instructional program and the plan. for program evaluation. The ob- 
joclLv*. of ptv-servLce iralning should not be di lulled knowledge vJhixh can 
only be gained over time, but, rather, it should be familiarity with the 
bask information needed for working in the inst^itutional setting. 
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In the delivery system model, the function COHDUCT PRESERVICE 
TRAINING (6.1.4.3.1) is acoorrpliahed by including a Syllabus outline for 
a pre^aervice training program. Identify units to be included^ and cfe- 
scribe procedures for developing the units and the plat for evaluating 
the program^ Evaluation of the program should include evaluation of the 
new staff menber.^ 

CONDUCT IN-^SERVICE TRAINING (6. 1.4. 3. 2). The process of provldlnt 
in-service training involves the continuing provision for short<-tera edu* 
cational experiences of incunbents, aiaed at contributing to professional 
growth and development and Improvement of the instructional prp|ram. The 
areas emphasized in pre-servlce training must be updated or amplified from 
time to time. However, in-service training should concentrate more on the 
instructional program and the development of >nowledget skills, and atti- 
tudes to achieve continuing improwment. in the program development and Im- 
^plementation. This support function offers the educational manager the 
opportunity to confront in a constructive way the problems encountered by 
instructors in developing, implementing, and evaluating the program. Train 
ing must be organized* The objectives of ^6ach trainli^. session must be 
defined, and the procedures for accomplishing these objectives described 
ii> detail. In-service training oust be evaluated. 

It is important to determine deficiencies in order to be sure that 
xhe training program makes a concerted effort to overcome these deficits. 
Techniques whichvcan be employed to accomplish in-service training are: 
discussion groups, seminars, lectures, brainstorming, workshops. The sub- 
je^ct matter for in-service training could be drawn from the system model. 
Ea(:h of the elements in the model should be mastered by the employee. It 
is Critical that each person have a thorough understanding of adult basic 
edudacion, corrections, and systems approach. 

. ' . ^ . 

In the de.ivex-y system model, the funotion COilDUCT W-SERVICE 
:hA1.\M'J Je.l.'I.'s.S) is acoonpUshcd by dcscHbing a program of training * 
,Sot\ incwjihnt employ^b-s. Include units j obje^jiivej^ methods, time sched- 
ule, and evaluation. 



SCHKDULE Tl^a•: (6.1.5) • . . •. 

Scheduling tirae is the process of deciding wiiich part and how much 
of the day is tp be devoted to educational activities e ich wCfek. 

It is impoctant to make time available for adult; basic education 
and to provide a system which Insures that learners can be available at 
the time the adult basic education program is offered. Wlien ^instructional 
programs based on behavioral objectives are being scheduled, certain yari- 
ab.le?5 must be considciod : 

1. dlEIerlng ability a^id experience backgrounds of learners en- 
tering the program; 

t? * 

2, different rates of learner advancement in the curriculum, and 
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duals . 



3. differing types of Instruction required by different Indlvl* 



Learners, teachers, facilities, an4 institutional demands are con- 
trolling factors in scheduling. The aim should be to support attainment 
of the adult basic education in corrections goals with the most efficient 
use of facilities and staff possible* The manager should xonsider the fol- 
lowing in Implementing the function, SCHEDULE TIME (6.1.5): 

1. general aims of the institution 

2. program objectives 

3. state and federal requirements « 
♦ 4« governing body requirements 

_ ' » 

"5T facility "an3 work utilization 

6, learner population 

7. Instructional staff 



i 1 



\ 



8. unique institutional or corrections factors 

a, feeding 

b. . counts 

* p. work assignments 

d.« securing and controlling constraints 

9. alternative schedules 
a« modules 

b. Elexibility * 



^ 10. transportation 



' ' • u \ 

Based on consideration ^of these factoids, the manager can make a 
scheduling decision to maximize benefit^ to staff, le^arners, and instruc- 
tional\ program, \ 

In a ^Llivjvu, c'jsl^^n *noklj the plan for determining time sohedxles 
Snouli be explaint.J^ xnd u'^tual iipie' jjfuhJuleo for stafjl vid Icaryiert^ by 
i:.rogniTn viil ie^givcK in (i\l,C) SCHEDULE THIS. The Qohcdule should allow 
/>r» full iitili:\ati:*v of '-wt'Jud tonal arnd aomwvfty read ir 



COORDIMATE INSTITUTJONAL /\Ml) COMMUNITY RESOURCES (6a. 6) 
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The process of coordinating institut lonnl and community resources 
InvoJves pltJcLng the elements in the InstitutLon oporntlon and those In 
the initside environn;eni In relation to each other in order to implement 
the total sy^^LcM oi which Lhcy are a part. This means identifying resources 
in the institutLon and the community, determining the ways in, which these' 
resources can bt- related to optimize operation of the adult biisic education 
Jn-^fcorrect ions nystom, dud operationali^ing the relationships. 

lU 
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, A major source of help to the manager is to be found within the in* 

stitution* Many members of the institution staff not assigned to the adult 
basic education program have the capabi|,lties of offering skills and know- 
ledge to enhance, suppleHnent, and enrich the program* Beyond the institu* 
tion, ,the community provides another vast source jijLsJ^.port* The correc- 
tional administrator must coordinate these two ,1resources and bring them 
into the program in the most effective way possible. One -at the most im.. 
portaiit functions of the ad^nistrator is to obtain. and maintain support 
for the program from the free world community. 

The subcystem, COORDINATE INSTITUTIONAL 'AIW COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
(6.1.6)^ cans is is of tuo parts: COORDINATE INSTlTUTldiAL RESOURCESx 
(e. 1.6.1), and COORDINATE COMMUNITY RESOURCES (6.1.6.2). In the' delivery 
cystcm, the subsystem, COORDINATE INSTITUTIONAL AiW COMMUNITY RESOURCEp ' 
(6.1.G) is aooomplished by describing the importance of this management 
yjnation, identifying institutional resour&s and community resources, and 
describing hoo) they are to be used. 



COORDINATC INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES (6.1.6.1). The process of co- 
ordinating institutional resources involves identifying elements in the 
institution which can be used to facilitate accomplishment of the system 
go^lsy and developing a plan for maximizing utilization of these resources. 

The institution offers not only aid in the form of individuals with 
specialized skills and kuowledge, but also equipment, extra funds, and spe- 
cial programs which can be used as a. part of or supplement to the adult 
basic education in corrections program. The alert manager will make a con- 
certed, organized , effort to utilize these resources to the maximum. Mechan- 
ical and food services can serve as an opportunity to relate occupational 
skills and Concepts to real-life work -world. Administrative offices can 
provide an opportunity for relating office concepts and skill^s to a real- 
JLiIe_sit|uation . Prison industry and farm operations can contribute to the 
adult l>asic education program by serving as learning laboratories, incul- 
cating attitudes as well as developing skills and knowledge. Medical, den- 
Lai, psychological, psycjiiatric, therapy, and religious services can con- 
tribute to the program by providing Jlfearning opportunities and supporting 
the program goals in relationships with the offenders. A major aim of the 
administrator should be to make the aciuit basic education in corrections 
program one u\ which each element in the corrections system is involved and 
contributing to the goals. 

In tht^ icliv^-iii ^j^.^t^^m f^iudel, the suhsyste^n, rOORDINAPJ INSTJTU- 
.^'j:,/iL kdJlUlLYC /.o.iX a^'icoriptished by listi>\' ^^-^^oouraes in the 
In.u^^-txtion mJ p^soribing the yla/i for utiU:sing ti*j \}utitubional 



COORDINATK COMMUNITY RKSOURCV'S ((>.. 1 . () . 2) . The process of coor- 
dinating community resources involvGb ulentlfying elements in the cxtra- 
insi i t utionnJ enviioumenr which t.an he usfU lo • tnci I i tale accomplishment 
ot the system goals, and developing a plan foi mciximir-ing utiJlzation of 
these resources, ^ 
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The comnunlty offers a resource of great magnitude to the correc- 
tional administrator in supporting an ins tructional^' program. Many citi- 
zfma and organizations are willing, even eager, to help if only the oppor- 
tunity is presented. The manager mu^'t coordinate all efforts. One way 
to obtain community support^ is through a concerted plan of personal appear- 
ances by the manager, staff, and offenders before civic groups, schools, 
and organizations* These appearances should be designed to make the coii- 
munity aware of the needs of the program and the opportunities for comou- 
nity contribution. A publicity program and direct personal contact are 
indispensable to maximizing utilization of community resources. The plan 
to use community resources should be predicated on knowledge of what is 
available. Maddox (1970) lists the following community resources which 
can contribute to the adult basic education in corrections program: 



1. \ 



Local school systems. These can give advice on modem* media 
and their utilization. Part-time teachers may be obtained,, through tHis 
si2.urce* Offenders may be enrolled in local adult educational classes. In- 
stitutional classes may be made a, branch of the local school, then certi- 
ficates and diplomas can be issued by the local school system. This creates 
motivation which is badly needed in the correctional setting. 

2. Colleges and universities. Offenders can attend local colleges 
on study release. College staff members can give advice on latest techni((ues 
in adult education. They can assist in developing and evaluating curriculum. 
Research projects can be conducted which will help to improve the instruc- 
tional qualities of the school. 

0 

3* State departments ol education. Support for programs of aqult 
basic education in correctional institutions is available through block 
grants to states under the Adult Education Act» Advice, consultation and" 
materials are provided. 

4. U.'S. Office of Education. Fund6 are provided through state 
'departments of education , for the training of teachers of adult basic educa- 
tion and suppoi^L of special demonstration projects. This agency is a valu- 
able resource for information, research, and instructional packages. 

5. "The Manpower Development Training Administration. This orga- 
nization assists adulL basic education in corrections and vocational pro- 

.gr-amsi by giving advice and assistance in developing programs. Local or 
district Manpower Development Training Administration ufXicers can provide 
assistance. Training prograiiis arc supported. 

6. Veterans Administration. Assistance can be ubtained for indi- 
vidual offenders. Payment for particular coursJes or classes can be obtained. 
Funds required to meet expenses at a local educational facility am be ob- 
tained. The iouai Veterans Adm.inlstration should be contact9d for, further 
Information. 

7. Vocational Kohabll ItaLion AJi LniM ration. Counselors and test- 
ing experts ciru available to assist oftondcrs in planning for reJcnsu. 



8. Local Civil Defense, 
can bo obtained. 



Free and interesting curriculum materials 
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9. Cooperative Extension Service. This service will proyide speak 
ers, instructional materials, and demonstrations* The material 1^ interest 
in^f written on an adult level, and utilizes a low vocabulary, / ^ 

/ 

10, Industry, Local and national offices of industries can fur- 
nish evaluation standards for vocational programs. Speakers yill fur- 
nished who emphasize the need for education. Free materials are availr 
able, 

11* Labor unions. Selected members can act on the advisory coun- 
cil. Their education officers can advise the teachers in the adult basic 
education program regarding vocational materials which can be utilized^in 
the classroom to make classes more interesting, 

12. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. This agency pro- 
vides funds for staff training and program development,^.'' 

13. State departments of corrections. Support is provided for edu- 
cation and training in correctional institutions. 

The importance of the function of coordinating institutional and 
commun>ity resources has been noted by Hilfiker (1972): 

Many education programs in the correctional setting, due to 
restrictions and limitations of budgets and equipment, must rely 
on other available sources for assistance. Educators should be 
Cognizant of the available* sources of institution residents, 
s taffy retired personnel, civic' organizations , labor, business, 
federal and state agencies, local and state wide school systems 
and other professional personnel to contribute their time and 
energy to the institution education program. Existing^ programs 
can be expanded and new exciting and tlynamic beneficial pro- 
grams developed 4f the community is made aware and sold on the 
needs of the program (p. 10). 

In the dAivcry system :mikl^ the function COORDINATE COMWHITY 
Jl\r''''U.''EiS (6,L*\L) ac*oowlished by listing Ih^ vccouvaes available in 
thj co^wmiitys and h^ 'unvuig a plan for* using bhiiSr. vesouraes iyi the adutt 



MALNTAFN CLIMATE FOR LEARN [NG (6.1,7) 

The climate for learning is the motivational effect: of the total 
cnvirunmcTit on the learner deriving from the cotnblned physical and psycho- 
logical f<iCLors in the iavsLcm. The total environment must be construed as 
tne total setting, including the facility, equipment, staff, and offenders, 
tach of these elemuutb tunLtihutes either J)y virtue of physical dejiign or 
psychological impact on the environment, and together the elements detet'- 
mine wlinither or not the atmosphere is one which supports learning, «ind 
places education in a status position, v , 
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A positive climate for learning can obtain in a iJhysical jetting 
which is not the roost desirable, if the attitudes of sta^f and offenders 
are supportive of educational pursuits. Conversely, il morale of staff 
and offencOTd is low, and education is not respected, the most modem fa- 
cility possible will not, in and of itself, create a positive climate for 
learning. This is one of the most critical functions in the system. All 
pf the other responsibilities of management tor support of the adult basic 
education in connections program will be of no avail unless the program 
exists In a climate that is conducive to learning. This climate can be 
developed and Maintained. The responsibility for developing and maintain- 
ing a positive climate for learning rests on the shoulders of management. 
At the highest policy-making level there must be strong, tangible support 
for the adult basic education in corrections program, and firm commitment 
of the entire institutional staff to join in creating a positive climate. 
Staff roles should n'ot be identified solely as treatment or custody, but, 
rather, must, by definition, be united under the banner of corrections if 
the challenge of correcting the offender's behavior is to be met. Gilbert 
(1970) calls attention to the relationship between psychological climate 
and physical plant facility: , 

V * 

c 

' A fa.^tor which affects students and staff is the school 
environment. * . / A person's niorale, well-being, and man- 
ner of working with others is influenced by his surroundings. 
This means space, facilities, and equipment roust be adequate 
if the education progrciro is to function at c high level of 
efficiency (p. 203) . ^ 




This relationship is showit by the lTrtBTa:cting~s±gnal p^attrt)etween climate , 
(6.1.7) and facilities (6.1.3). 

In noting that setting the tone is the first and greatest challenge 
that a manager should have if interested in effective education and 
.training in an institutional, setting, Hilfiker "(1972) recommends that t.he 
educational staff be obligated to create an Instructional tone that will 
communicate to the residents that the purpose of the staff is to help and 
not punish. "It should be the goal of every educator i,n the correctional 
setting to develop an environment that is .conducive to learning and encour- 
ages the learner to reach his goals (Hllflker, ,1972, p. 12)." 

In the delivery jyi^tjm PVibLj the fwioHon MINTAIH CLIMATE FOR 
LKARlil^n ) icj aaott:^ lUhcJ by Jesar-Ljing^^a plan for producing a>id 

maintaining uUrvciyht:rc. in Ihr, * total cyivirowpent lokioh supporte the adult 
ba^^ia eJiiiJatijK in 0')rVi.fjfi z rograjn and makes education a r-esr^ected part 



The Uiiu tion PROVIDE MAMGENHNT SUPPORTj (6, I ) Is the liaison among 
l\w manaiicmunt .uibsysLems At^ALYZE REAL LIKE ENVIRONMENT (.1.0), ESTABLISH 
PHILOSOPHY (2.0), ASStSS NEEbS (\.0), DEFINE SYSTEM GOALS, SUBGOALS, OBJEC- 
TIVES (A.O), KORi^aiUTE PIAH (5.0)\ and EVALUATE SYSTEM (7.0)., and the 
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development, ""implementationi and evaluation of the instructional pregram 
(6 •2), (6.3), and (6.4), respectively. This is one of the most .critical, 
ianctions in the total system operation, since th'^ program c|bs neither 
acLieve optimum, development, ^ nor function at .the desired leVel to iaple- 
ment sys,teip goals, without management support. Seven functions to be per- 
formed by management in support of the instructional program are identl- 
fled: SURVEY/DISSEMINATE RELEVANT RESEARCH (6.1..1), ALLOCATE ^EXPEND' FUNDS [ 
(6.1.2), DESIGN/CONSTRUCT/MODIFY FACILITIES (6.1.3), RECRUIT/^ELECT/TRAIN j 
STAFF (6.1.4), SCHEDULE TIME (6.1.5), COORDINATE INSTITUTIONAL AND c6lt«- / 
NITY RESOURCES (6.1.6), and MAINTAIN CLIMATE FOR LEARNING (6.1.7). 

The -critical nature of Che management support function is sKovm 
by the signal paths which go from this function (6.1) td other functionSt^^. 
and the feedback which returns to, management support. All management 
port functions are fed^rom (6.1) to both DEVELOP CURRICljiuM (6.2) IM- 
PLEMENT PROGRAM (6.3). There is feedback from program evaluation (6.4) 
to management support (6.1^, since the results of evalua^tion could have 
the effect of changing any or all the management support functions. 
The management support function relates to program development (6.2), pro- 
gram implementation (6.3), and program evaluation (6.4). There is feed- 
.back from management support (6.1) to FORMULATE PLAN (5.0), since any' ac- 
tion on the pait of management In providing support could have the effect 
of changing the p^an. This could have the effect. of changing the mission, 
changing constraj.nts or^ resources, or modifying the solution. There is ^a 
feedback from the system evaluation (7.0) 1a management support function 
(6.1), since the results of system evaluation can cause changes in manage- 
ment support. Tljere is no more important function in the system that this 
subsystem, PROVIDE MANAGEMENT SUPPORT (6.1). If an instructional program, 
of adult bagic education in corrections is to be developed, implemented, 
and evaluated,, there is a m^ttiageroent function of support that mu^t, be per- 
formed. When the correctional administrator has performed that ^vMction, 
the development of program guides can begin, and the program can be imple- 
mented and evaluated. The relationship is a continuing one, with manage- 
ment support being on a continuous\ rather than discrete basis, so long 
as th^ system continues to opera tfe. It is only when the sy:stem is elimi- 
nated that management support can cease. In essence, the withdrawal of 
management support has the effect of ' destruction for any^systetn operation. 



Dl^VELOP CURRICULUM (6.2*) 



ihfe, curxicuxum is Refined at> the tot^^jlity ^< tning experiences 
and enviijonuicnLo imrposeXully crealed^ct^ntirived Cor thu sole purpose of 
bringing abo . Je.^Lrable changes in the i>ehaviocs of a given population of 
learner^. The curriculum is implemented in a defined setting, which in-' 
eludes the institutional environment and the extra-institutional i^nviron- 
ment serving the system. Analysis of the total curriculum in any correc- 
tional setting will reveal major coutcnt areas aiouud which sets of e.xperi^ 
chlcs and cuvi ton mentis a r(> to he created. Mio tola! curriculum might In- 
clude^ four dibcrete curricular areas: (ij .self-, ealization; (2) economic 
efCicicrcy (3)\:ivlc responsibility; and CW) social relationships. Each' 

^ » ' 

lie : ' . ■ 

* - 
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of these areas will be called a currlculua. There will li self- 
re atizat ion curriculum, an economic efficiency^ curxiculum, a civic respon* 
sibility curriculum,, and a social relationships curriculm. TofSther, they 
will make up the adult basic education curriculum for a particular correc- 
tional Setting. The curriculum is part of the progru, vhith also lacliides * 
personnel, learners, supplies, equipmenfeL, facilities, .cpowmity resources, 
funds'", time, and climate for leamiag. At each stage in development of 
the curriculum the learners'' iftust be considered. De Bow^(1972) stated: 

The learner in a correctional setting is fundamentally there 
because he was incapable in some manner of comnuni^cat ion with 
society and Its regulations governing his life. fii^refoK, 
greatest consideration oust be given to a total commitment in 
curriculum development in correctional settings so the indivi- 
dual receiving the learning process can, if at all possible, 
return to sdciety and understand how he functions with life and 
how life functions with him (p. 11-12). - > 

The curriculum is developed by (1) considering and describing each 
of the elements that go into making up a curriculum; and (2) producing cur-? 
riculum guides for gach area, .Incorporating in each the essential elements 
of a curriculum. The delivery system model describes each element in a 
curriculum and tells how to implement this element in a curriculum guide. 
The guides are produced as separate publications, by using the information 
and following the directions in the delivery system model. 

The curriculum is the heart of the instructional process. It is 
essential to the success of the instructional program. Without a rational, 
logical, systematic way to organize learning experiences and environments ^ 
in terms of assessed learner needs knd defined objectives, any success in 
'meeting the needs will ba only by chance. The instructional process is a 
decision -making process. * The curriculum is ^''model for optimizing deci- 
sions of teachers and ins tructioa-related personnel regarding the organize-* 
tion, * implementation, and assessment of instruction (Sybputs, 1972). Jiill 
(1972)* stresses the need for careful planning of the curriculum: Any adult 
basic education curriculum must be (1) sequential, (2) carefully articu- 
lated >n an attempt to teach learners a coherent body of material, (3) 
designed to introduce learners to new conczepts; and (4) cimeJ at the de- 
velopment of particular skills/ An tell (,1972) remarks^on the importance, 
pf having a ^cri terion-reft^ rtsnced curricu.lum, including goals and objec- 
tives, strategies for achi^^'^^ng the objectives, and methods of evaluation. 
The cu^rriculum must describe what the learners will ki^ow or do and how 
lie** viil feel, and cpnclude with a procedure for evaluating vhe extent 
lu^vvoich the content and activjltips were effective in accomplishing these 
ends (An tell, 1972).^ 

tyid\^y.:t^n DEVELOP CVRFiafm^ iv.lO ronrdaU.of tioo parts: CON^ 

riDSF/jF.^'idBr ^rim rfuUi-' r::.EME^rr anj pt^^^Dn:r cvnrdamiM outp^^ 

(tup,::). Jn th^^^ deLbu-i^ .^fStcm Wikl /n. .vii^-^iiaUm lH:VtLOr rimiCULUM 
(v.h]) is j:ccof7:i. UcM* i by doacHbiny loJuit a rr^Culun io U iling the 
umoxHmcii of fhic^ fduwnt in ihe instru:Uonal ivthjvafu. Thi.t is foliated * 
by Ih^ iDO aubojr^ten^^ (d.<i.l}, in h)hich tlw 3lcr:cUa that make iij.> d d^t^H- 
^lilufn am arMsCkwd a}id deiic>H.hed; md (u.Zy') In Mch MreaLions are 
ffivrn for pvodming r,opamte anvHanUm gtddca, 



CONSIDER/DESCRIBE CURRICULUM ELEMENTS (6.2.1) 
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There are five aajor elettents» or coapanents, vhich go into the 
Mking of a curriculum: (1) the set of principles deriving froM theory sad 
research that will guide the selection and creation of learning experiences 
and environments; (2) an instructional philosophy; (3) goals, sidigoals, and 
objectives; (4) strategies for achieving the goals, subgoals, and objectives; 
and (5) aeasureaent and evaluation procedures to determine learner needs and 
progress and curriculum effectiveness. 

Each of these elements is an important part of the curriculum, and 
must be included in the development of the curriculum for any area, as veil 
as in the total adult basic education curriculum. 

The subsystem CONSIDER/DESCRIBE CURRICULUM ELEtSNTS (6. 2. 1) is ac^ 
aonplished in the delivery system model by stating the five elements which 
'jill be included in the curHaulum^ and considering and describing each one. 

CONSIDER/STATE RELEVANT RESEARCH PRINCIPLES (6.2.1.1). Relevant 
research principles refer to the conclusions which can be drawn from reported 
research^ on learning, social interaction, and human growth and development ^ 
relating to the learners and learning situation in the particular correc** 
tional setting. This information is fed forward from (61.I.I) where,, as a 
management support function, research was identified and results were re* 
ported. The information must be used at this time by those involved in the 
instructional process, for the specific purpose of designing meaningful in* 
scructional experiences and environments. 

The research information is important to instruction. Just as it is 
to management.. In the instructional function, research serves the purpose 
of providing a basis for organizing learning systematically, rather ^an 
:having learning occur, if at air, by chance. 

fn the delivery syatem models the ouJjsystem CONSJDER/STATE RELEVANT 
ElCKARCH PRUiCIFLEC (6.2.1.1) is aacorrpUsh^d by synthesizing a lis€ of rele^ 
vant principles on learning^ social intx^raction^ and human grMth and d&veZ^ 
opmc^t^ to guide in 'the creation of learning experiences and environments, 

CONSIDER/STATE INSTRUCTIONAL PHILOSOPHY (6 .2 . 1.2) . The instruc- 
tional philosophy is' the statement of beliefs about thf nature of and ulti- 
mate purpose of the learning erperiences and environments created and con- 
trived to bring about desirable changes in the^ learners . The individual 
philosophy includes the beliefs and truths held about the learners, the 
purpose and nature o£ iastruction, and the roles and responsibilities of 
instructional staff. 

The ins true tionf.l philosophy is important since this ^sct 0/ beliefs 
provides the basis for ebtablishing instructional objevtives and determines* 
the nature of experiences and environments which will be created to achieve 
these ends. At the rimiagement level the philosophy of corrections, the 
philosophy o£ the institution, and the overriding philosophy of adult basic 
eductitlon have beeu established (2.0).- These philosophies .serve to Identify. 
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the ideal against which the real lite situation described in (1.0) is cos- 
pared and needs assessed (3*0)* The philosophies established at nanagement 
level in (2.0) deterndne the management subgoals and objectives defined in 
(A.O)^ In designing an adult basic education program, it is essmitlal -to 
know the purpose of the organization or institution fpr which the program 
is to be designed. ^ Cleavinger (1972) lists the following aspects to be 
considered: 
f 

1* type of institution (youth, penitentiary); 

2. a^e off ender; ^ 

' " '^^^ * 

3* ty^e of offender, cultural background, level of* skills; 

4. philosophy of institution; 

5. ^^iype of outside community; 

. phi-losophy of outside commiriity; 

7. philosophy of administration; 

. 8* educational facilities; and > 

9. , institutional budget. . ^ 

The instructional philosophy established in (6.2..I.2X must be consistent 
with the general philosophy of corrections (2^2), the' institution or agency 
philosophy (2.3), and the philosophy of adult basic education In correc- 
tions (2.4). This relationship is shown by the feedforward from (2.0) to 
(6.2.1.2). It is important that development of the instructional philos- 
ophy be. accomplished by those who will be involved in the* teaching'- learning 
process. The instructional philosophy provides a basis for decisions in- 
volved in defining curticulum subgoals and objectives, and determining pro- 
cedures for achieving these objectives. 

In the delivenf .^stem rnodel^ subaijotem CONSIDER/STATE INSTRUC- 
TIj::aL FiIILOJOPHY (C.::.J.2) is acaoimUJicd by s taping^ the philosophy of ^ 
th.. l:)tal Mvr' JuUi^ i. /W".; ia the moi^pi^tional philoaophy. In each . ' ' 
i\p.irat^: ciiViH idum .ifu'de it'.o.SJ^ a bH*\^ statement should be included ^ 
to\xpV'^C'B the ph^l.j^^oph-j ^i^vciHing the particular* topic area. There will 
ht^ a phll^^.iOijhy to gu^l^k a jelf-reali:iutioH curHoulwn; another philosophy 
' r^o^jlal r^>laUvncnip ckllU ourriaulum. Fo^» each ouvrlculum area thei*e* 
.'-.at of bclif^.fs ai ^Kit tuc natun'^ in^ortanaaj mid pia*posc of the cui^ 
rh^Hlnm, thv rights 2)^1 r2i}ponHbili ties of the Uai^ier in relationship^ to 
th. virU'jular rurrijuiiar^ Srea, o)id the vul*: end responsibility of staff. 

DEFINE INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS, SUBGOALS, OlUKCttVES (6.2.1.3)- Tn- 
olrtintivnal goals are stntcrocnts of general intent, to be realized a^j a 
result of planned instructional Intjervcntion. The goals oC instruction are 
the s<ime As the goals ot management: to make the Ladiyiduals economically 
eflictenti civically rcsponsibJe, and capable of maintaining healthy social 
rclationj^hips and achieving self-realization. 
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InBtruational subgoals are the general stateoients describing the 
knowledge to be acquired, the skills to be developed, the attitudss or 
feelings to be reinforced in order to iaplenent the four broad goals of 
adult basic education in corrections. Subgoals are expressed in ter^ of. 
knowledge or understandings^ skills, and attitudes or feelings. In each 
curriculum area, each of the instructional gpalsjvill be ispleaented in 
three sets of subgoals: {Doognitive, describing in general teras what the 
learner vill knov ^r understands in relation to the particular goals; (2) 
affectiite, describing how the learner vill feel. or the nature of the atti* 
tudes he will have in relation to a particular goals; and (3) psychctmotor, 
describing what he will be able to do in relation to the particular goal. 
If the goal is for the learner to develop economic efficiency, ti;ere vill 
be three ,s£ts of subgoals: (1) the knowledge or understanding that vill 
be required in order for the person to be economically efficient, including 
knowledge for eiq>loyability, money management, and related areas; (2) thf 
attitudes and feelings required in order to be economically efficient, in- 
cluding work attitudes, work-oriented values, and feelings related to money 
management and work; and (3) the psychomotor skills required for economic 
efficiency, including job skills,, decislon^making skills, and problem- 
solving skills in relation to money management and career development. 
The Figure 10 worksheet can be used in arriving at a set of instructional 
subgoals. A set of subgoals can be developed using these worksheets for 
each of the four major goals* 



GOAL: SELF REALIZATION 



Subgoal " Content Area or Element 



A. to develop hiauledge about I. 



3. 



B. 


to develop understanding of 


I. 

2. 
3. 




o 


C. 


to develop'' 5 feiZZ in 


I. 

2. 
3. 






1). 


to develop values of 


I. 
2. 
3. 






E. 


CO develop healthy attitudes or 
feelings about 


I. 
2. 
3. 


1 


% 



Figure 10. Sample Worksheet for DcveLpping Subgoals. 



1 Uy 
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Instmctional objectives are behaviorally stated outcoaes of iiuitrttc<^ 
tion describing the terminal behaviors of the learners follotfing specified 
instructional intervention. The instructional objective is a behavioral 
objective vhidi states the intended outcqaies in terse .>f behaviors for a 
particular group of learners » following a specified set of. learning experi- 
ences » under specified cbnditions„ and at defined criterion leyels. Hager 
(1962) defines an objective as an intent coaaunicttedby a stateaent de* 
scribing a proposed chance in a learner^ a stateaent of what the learner is 
to be like when he/she has successfully coapleted a learning experience. The 
quality of behavioral objectives is deterained by applying the SPAMO test 
(Ryan and Zeran, 1972).. This quality test of the objective is an assessaent 
of the extent to which the objective is (1) Specific » (2) Pertinent, (3) At- 
tainable, (4) Measurable, and (5) Observable. These criteria aust be satis- 
fied, in or(Ier for the behavioral objective to be of the quality necessary 
for effective prograa developaent. The ^Jectives stated in (4.2) are am- 
ageaent objectives, and ordinarily will be in terM of prograv. The ob- 
jectives in (6.2.1.3) are instructional objectives, and specify huxfledge^^ 
skille, and attitudes to be developed or acquired by the learners, as a re- 
sult of prescribed learning experiences and environments. The aanageaent . 
subgoals and objectives provide a fraaework for developing instructional 
goals and objectives. ^ ^ " 

The definition of instructional goals, subgoals, and objectives is 
important, since these statements of intended outcooies deteraine what is 
to be accomplished as a result of planned intervention, influence the nature 
of the learning experiences and environments provided to produce these' ends, 
and provide the basis for evaluation of effectiveness of the Curriculum. 
Without well-defined obj'ectives there is no way to develop meaningful pro- 
grams which will produce predictable outcomes. Without behavio rally-defined 
objectives, instruction functions by chance rather than design, and there 
^ is no way to achieve accountability. Devoting ample time and effort jto the 
definition of instructional subgoals and objectives will pay great dividends 
in terms of saving time and itaproving instruction. 

' rhe subsystem DEFINE WSTRUCTIOML GOALS ^ SUBGOALS^ OBJECTIVES 

(6.2.1.3) is aQoornpliohcd in the deUveiy system model by telling what 
goals ^ subgoals s and objectives ave^ in mlation to instruction; " and de^ 
scHhing how to define thece goals ^ cubgoals^ and objectives for instruct 
ti.^n. In the deliocry sys^ern models state and define thn noals^ subgoals, 
a^xd objectives of uu^tvuaiion. Provision should be made for continuous 
x'cview and updating^ th^ siibyoala and objectives change over time. In 
separate curriculum guLda,^, produced in (6.2.2), the goals, subgoai?, and 
i'yhj^: stives which arc rel^vani to a particular curriculum area will be 
srx'-ed. This is shaon by the rdgnal path from (d.l) tojjy.2). Additional 
stdygoals and objcetives may be added, ar> the need aHjf^ 

The delivery system model may not include an exhaustive list of sub - 
^O'Xlc^ and objc-^tivce. The process of cuiwiaulum dtivelopment is a continuous 
one, js.l the kli^h.i*y .lystfvn prcvidcix the ^gui dell Uuc. /^r continuing dcvelop-\ 
mant of aurri-^uUvn gtiiJcs, The. iUibgoals a>id objeativ»^r. ^hick arc given in 
a>iy delivery r.ynten injdel in all likelihood will ntlale to navvowly defined 
instrujtional Ui^cds which can be implemnted in one or two curriculum guides. 
These swgoals afid objectives ca>i serve as examples Ois additional needs are . 
identified, and implemanti^d in subgoals md objectives in development of 
Q new nurr,iculum guides ^ 
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The statement qf goals, siSgoala, and objectives in the delivery 
system model is aoootipiished by stating the four goals with their defini^^ 
tions,.%aken from subsystem (4.0). The flowdhart model (Supplementary 
Figure) shows this vclatiomhip by a feedfcroarx from (4.2) to (6.2.1.2). 
One goal is stated and defined, and the subgoals and objectives to inple^ 
mnt that goal are defined before the secor.d goal is stated <md defined. 
This procedure is continued until thc^four goals have been stated^ end sub^ 
goals and behavioral objectives cof instruction given for those for which 
inrmdiate needs have been, identified.^ The statement of the four goals 
serves the purpose of making it possible at a *later date to add stibgoals 
and objectives if other needs of instrucMon are identified. 

The following illustration of- the way in which the goals, subgoals, 
and behavioral objectives, for instruction, ore stated dn the delivery system 
model implements the procedure for defining instructional^ goals, aubgoalsi^ 
and objectives described in the flowchart model (Supplementary Figure): 

DEFim SELF-REALIZATION GOAL, SVBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (6.2.1.2.1) 

STATE SELF-REALIZATION GOAL (6.2.1.2.1.1) 

Self-realisation is the development of knowledge, skills, (md atti- 
""tudes -values to make the individual the person he is capable of becoming, 
urith a heightened self-ai)areness, a realistic self -concept, a positive 
self-image, .a realistic value system,^ and optirmm achievement. This goal 
subsumes the development of communication and computational skills, acqui- 
sition of basic knowledge about health and leisure time, development of 
realistic value sysu^ms, and generation of feelings of self cormensurate 
with poteritial obilities* 

' . DEFINE SFXF-HEALIZATION XNSTRUCTIOiUL 3UBG0AL (6.2.1.2. 1.2) 

Fox* Learners vo acquivi^ knowledge, neoessax^j. to pass the English 
high school equivalency test. * ^ ^ 

DEFIIJc: 'JKLF-REALIZA710N WshjCTIONAL OBJECTIVES (6.2. h2. 1.2) 

1. Given the Geyxeral Educational Development Test Battery, 
the' leainers will, after ^complctiyig a 240-hour prepara- 
tion course, achieve an average score of 45 on the en- ^ 
tire batteiy, with a minimum score of not less than SS 

on each subtest. 

2. Given the mathematics confutation subtest of the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test Batter^j (CAT), the Uai^^iers 

in a GEO Preparation Clans will, after completing an 80- 
hour mathematics review, score at least one grade level 
hi/ner ois compared to their scores on an alternative ^ 
. form of the CAT adfdni^tcr^^d as a pretest before taking 

APt%Y JPAkV rEJr TO Oi^JE''liu^J (6.::.:l.S. L4). Tho objectives 
' ^ pasi\ the J PAW te.jt. 
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DEFItJS CIVIC-RESPONSIBILITy GOAL, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (6.2.2.3.2) 
STATE CmC-RESPOmiBILm GOAL (6. 2.1.S.2.1) 

7ke goal of civic responsibility is the development of knouledge, akiJLls 
and attitudes ^Values to woke the individual a person capable of irrplewenting 
behaviors which contribute in an organized, lawful loay to the welfare of 
the group. Civic responsibility subsumes the achievement of an awareness 
of relationships and participation in neighborhood and local comwiity 
isoues and' affairs; bareness of political issues and laws of the land at 
local, county, state, national, and international levels; and respect for 
the rights and property of others. 

DEFINE CIVIC-RESP0NSI3ILITY INSTRUCTIONAL SUBGOAL (6.2.1.3.2.2) 

For learners to increase skills for participation in civic actin 
vities. 

DEFINE CIVIC-RESPONSIBILITY INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
(6.2A.^.2.Zj 

1. The learner, ^ after completing a one-hour orientation 
and b^ing enrolled in the Jaycees over a onc'-month 
period, will attend a minimum of 22 of 24 meetings 
during the next six-month period, 

5. After completing a ten-hour library orientation unit, - 
md given the privilege of checking qut six books per 
week, the learner wilt check put a minimum of tioelve 
books in a, four week period and r^etum them to the li- 
brary without damage. 

APPLY SPAm TEST TO OBJECTIVES (i\2. 1.3.2.4) . The objec- 
tives vasG the SPJikO te,"?f. 

:\'^:fine Er a:^\::''-^r;FFL^j^^^^ suprmLr^, objectives ((^.2.i.'i.z} 

STATS ECONOl€C-EFFICIENCY OOAL,^ (6. 2. 1. 5. i.l)^ 

The ^oal :>/ i' "^noKic effict^-'n.y ^\:! the cbv'elop^K^3nt '^f knou^ledge, ' , 
Mil xttitwL^i- >xli^r to mkc the individual a person capable of 
r:ana'jiKj ho^'it x^id faintly affairs and supporting self and depen- 
S^.Kt^t at a li^'tng 3tanfJa^4 ^^^^ ^^^^ yooevpj level, in a manner satisfying 
' ) the tndivllua ' unUi '»vnr':a/ or no aa^iatmca from a ( rivat or public 
a^*n.jj. *V;;\? j^ul .-id'.^ xf'Vi^ the dcVelop^ncnt of knowledge, skills, ojid atti- 

p*s(Mrt i f^v jixln^Vl ^jniyloymnt, the mayiagemenb of ineom for 
''V \\HfaV'' *f th*^^ .'orkt^r mid hts dependmtn. 

: .:^-'rjt- ' h':<^^;r.^-t:mcIENCY i::sthw^ionm subgoal le. :\ 1.6.0. iv 
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DSFIllE EWNOMIC'EFFICmiCY INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
C6.2.1..^.3.3) ^^^^ ^ 

1. Given a standard farrtily budget 'form for income, expenses, 
and balances, and given a stated \ncome from his/her daily 
labor with no income from outside'^souroes, the learner, 
after completing a 20'hour vnit onfioney management, will ^ 
develop a written balanced budget tb provide for needs 
for 20 days, including income, expenses and savings. 

Z. Gtven a 7S^item multiple, choice teadier^made test on 
money management techniques, the leamer, after having 
cofrpleted the 20 -hour unit on money management, will an^- 
swer correctly 80 per cent of the items in a BO-^minute 
time period. 

APPLY SPAW TEST TO OBJECTIVES (6.2.1.3.3.4). The objectives 

poos the SPAhD test. ' \^ 

' ' ' \ 

DEFINE SOCIAL-RELATIONSHIPS COAL, SUBCDAIS, OBJECTIVES (6.2.1.3.4) 

STATE SOCIAL-RELATIONSHIPS GOAL (6.2. 1.3.4. V 

^Z*he goal of cocial relationships is the development of knowledge, skille, 
and attitudes -values to rnake the individual a person capable of coping with 
€Ocial situations and relating to other human beings in terms of realities, 
cxbei^tationo, and standards of oociety. This goal subsumes the development 
of behai'Lor patterns to equip the person to fpinction effectively in the home 
a^td coimunity. . . - . 

DEFWE SOCIAL-RtLATIOtmiPS INSTRUCTIONAL SUBGOAL (6.2.1.3.4.2) 

For the leurfier to develop a more positive set of values relating 
to interactions and relatioyiships loith other persons. 

mFWt: ilOCIAL-RKLATIONSHirS INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIMS 
^ {(^.2:1.3,4.3) 

J. Given the Scott Classification of Social Values, through 
oral administration^ the leamer, after having cojrplete,d a 
lui-hour guidance curriculum, lOill categorize the items into 
c:>jlalU{ acceptable wid ^socially unacceptable behaviors ^ac'^ 
c'Oi^ding to criteria in the Scott manual with 80 per cent 
a'^auraay in SO minutes. 

\. T'lf' leamer, after 80 houvr^ participation in the Ihma}i 
!^tlatio>:,^hip laboratox*i) , loill reduce x^portcd alterca- 
tionr, \u\th other offeU'lers by bO per cent, as rcvt'ale^ 
J J ^orqjuring the disciplinary report}* for ten daijt^ prior 
in enr-^lhmnt with the ottc^ ten dmjtf immdiabeVj foilow'^ 
inq ^^otwb-'tion of the SO houns parUaioation, 

\ 

APPTsX .'PAW rX:^T TJ OBJECTIVKS (ft.rU 1. 3.4. <!). Th^ ohjr^tivr;; . 
paiti^ the rFAl^P b^nb. 
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DESCRIBE STRATEGIES FOR ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES (6.2.1.4). The instruc- 
tional philosophy stated in ( 6.2.1.2) gives the fraoie of reference and pro- 
vides the direction to be taken in creating learning experiences and contriving 
learning environments to bring about changes in the behaviors of the offenders. 
The instructional gorls, subgoals, and objectives defined iiv (6.2.1.3) describe 
the changes in behaviors which are desired. The next step is the creation 
of the learning experiences and the contrivance ot learning environaents 
which will bring about- the desired behavior changes in the offenders. This 
is accomplished by strategics of instruction. A strategy is a predeter- 
mined. plan that specifies the response to be given to each {fdssible circua- 
stance^ at each stage of an operation. An instructional strategy is a pre- 
detersdh^ plan that specifies, the isethods, techniques, devices^ and aoti- 
vational -elements to be implemented under varying circumstances at different 
stages of the program. This predetermined plan serves the function pf giv- 
ing projection for and direction to. the creation of learning experiences 
and contrivance of learning envirmments which constitute the adult basic 
education in corrections curriculum. The plan is ma(4e up of five elements: 
scope (6.2.1.A.1), sequence (6.2.1. A. 2), methods/ techniques (6.2,1.4.3), 
hardware/software systems (6.2.1.4.4), and motivation (6.2.1.4.5). The 
scope and sequence combination, shown by the interaction between (6.2.1.4.1) 
and (6,2. 1.4. 2) in the flowchart model (Supplementary Figure), serves the 
purpose of conceptualizing the stages of the instructional operation in 
terms of concepts and timet The stages are defined by two dimensions: scope . 
which consists of the major topics or concepts to be learned (6«2. 1.4.1); 
and sequence, a timeline specifying the way in which the content is arranged 
(6.2.1.4.2). The methods* and techniques of instruction (6.2. 1.4.3) refer 
to the ways in which individuals are organized for learning activities, and 
.the ways in which tasks are managed to facilitate learning. Hardware and 
software (6.2.1.4.4) make up ail of the devices and materials used to imple- 
ment the Instructional process. Motivational elements (6.2.1.4.5) are the 
parts of the instructional process that serve the function of making the 
individuals want to learn.* 

This SHbsystem, DESCRIBE STRATEGIES FQR ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES (6.2.1.4), 
is the heart of the curriculum. It is this subsystem that provides the basis 
tor all learning experiences and envii^onments in the curriculum. Everything 
the teachers or instruction-related personnel do, and every aspect of the 
teaching- learning situation is prescribed by th^ strategies for achieving 
objectives (6. 2.1. A). The arrangement of learning units into a pattern to 
accomplish the objettivc*^ is determined by the quality and quantity of alter- 
natives for instructional strategies given in (6,2.1.4). It is critical that 
this subsystem be developed vitb care or\<\ lh<M it be ^as complete as possible, 
since this is the subsystem in the delivery system model that will provide 
guidelines to the teacher to direct decLsion-making and help in de- 
^^ignlng the learning experiences appropriate to the needb of the learner and 
the particular situation. The delivery system model will provide options 
with rules to govern the selection and use of each one. Knowles (1970) makes 
th(^ point that the task of selecting the right technique for the right occa- 
sion is a difficult one. The spccLf ications given in this subsystem will 
facLJitate this tabk t^nJ c^ontribuLe to .tucomplishnient of the instructional 
.objectives. 
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In the delivery system model this subsystem DESCRIBE STRATEGIES FOR 
ACHIEVING 0§JECTII^C (0.2. 1.4) will h(xve a statement of the meaning and im^ 
portanoe of the subsystt^m and its relation- to the development of the cur-- 
Hculum. This will \e followed by detailed descriptions 'of the 
elements uhich are involved in designing strategies: scOpe (6.2.1.4.1) ^ jse^ 
quenae ("6.2. l.d.2) ^ niethoJs/teahnvqueo (8.2.1.4.3) ^ hardware/ software 
(6.2.1.4.4) J and nvtivation (6.2.1. 4. 5)\ 

DESCRIBE SCOPE (6'.2.1.4.i) . Scope is concerned with depth and 
breadth^of coverage. It includes those experiences necessary to achieve 
the predetermined behavioral objectives, decisions to be made concerning 
where to begin, essential concepts needed,^ and minimal skills to be acquired. 
Total coverage must be sufficient to permit maximum flexibility and indivi- 
dualization and at the same time sufficient to achieve objectives. The 
depth of coverage is one aspect of scope. This refers to the depth of under- 
standing required for the lowest level concept included in the curriculum. 
Decisions about where to begin building the scope of concepts can be made 
by measuring the learners on their entry performance on a representative 
sample of behavlorally defined curriculum objectives. If many«, learners are 
f ound ^to be functioning at the seventh grade reading level, the scope. would 
be based at seventh grade level in a reading curriculum* A thorough analy- 
sis of educational achievement levels of learners determined in the prere-^ 
quisite and pretesting functions must be considered* - Research (6*2.1.1) 
may also have concluded that a reading level of at least tenth grade is re- 
quired to pass the General Educational Development Test Battery* Therefore, 
the scope of a GED Preparation curriculum should reach at least to teath 
grade level* Decisions about the breadth of essential knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes for learners to acquire can be made by havj.ng personnel and 
employers work together to identify essentials to qualify individuals as 
employable. 

9 

The scope of the learning experiences is an Important aspect of 
the strategies for achieving instructional objectives* There are many op- 
,tions for making up the scope of any curriculum. There are many sources 
from which to identify the elements that will combine to make up the essen- 
tial knowledge, skills, and attitudes for learners to acquire In order to 
acliieve the objectives in a given curriculum. It is no longer necessary,, 
nor is it desirable, to rely soJely on a textbook to determine the scope 

of a curriculum, * , . 

i» 

In considering the scope of adult basic education, Trujlllo (1972) 
states that it is not enough to emphasize only the basic skill areas. It 
is also necessary to include in the curricula those activities which help 
the adult understand his/her roJc In society. A total education must include 
the development of a new life perspective, an awareness of family and social 
responsibilities, and the changing of attitudes from those .pC"" defeatism and.> 
rejection to those of confidence and leadership."' Sherk (1972) cites the. 
conclusions of Manxo (1971) concerning the essential components of a com- 
prehensive adult basic education program: 

1. language: capability to orally express self clearly and affec- 
tively In both community dialect and the language of thr core culture. 
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2. reading and writing: capability to read and write* at least 
initially on a fourth-fifth reading level; subsequently, opportunity to 
develop %uch skills in meaningful^^social contexts; the use of t|iese skills 
as a participant in society's system of communications. 

3. culture-academic factors: exposure to and training in the 
essential features of the "core" cultured academic and social heritage. 

>'-^* 

4. emotional solvency: f reedom;^f rom such maladaptive behaviors 
as tend to minimize cognitive growth, vocational adjustment» an^^^emotional 
well-being. o > | . 

Hill (1972) lists three areas essential for adult basic Ij^ucation 
^ in a correctional setting: 

1. Academic education. This area must provide a functional lit^> 
eracy and menta^ efficiency. This cannot be done along the old pedagogical 
lines, but must embrace different techniques* It must start at the level 
the offender is capable of functioning and move toward optimum skill levels 
determined by the learner's potential. 

2. Career education. From the first hour in class/ the student 
should begin the process of building toward a career. This is not synony- 
mous with vocational training, although vocational training constitutes a 
large portion of it. Career education goals should be. to make the student 
aware of opportunities in careers. Vocational education should be,as rele- 
vant to that choice as possible. Career education should be as current as 
possible. * ' ^ 

3. Social education. This area should be a. study of the basic 
operation of society, its organizations and institutions, preparing the 
learner to cope with such social s-ituations as proper interactions, leisure 
time, and equipping him.-.with basic social-knowledge-^ 

In the xJelivery sys.tem mockl^^ the subsystem DESCRIBE SCOPE (6.2.1.4.1) 
is aaaompUshed by (k fining tha concept^ ooope^ and telling hew different 
opUans for Jetemining tke scope of any aurviculum can he errployed. This 
entavls a description of sources and proceJur^es for determining the rele- 
vc^t concepts^ attitudes^ and skills in xi^lation to particular subgoals and 
behavioral object ivcis. Give scope for the total adult basic education cur-- 
vicuLwn^ or for an identified part of the ^total curriculum^. In the curri- 
culum gutdcs to be produced in (0.2.2) scope will be specified in each cur-- 
rUculum guide. 

DESCRIBE SEQUENCE (6.2.1.4.2). Sequence is the systematic order 
or arrangement of activities to be compatiBle with the way individuals learn. 
Sequence .refers to the .order in which learners Interact with elements which 
make up the scope of, any curriculum or unit within the curriculum. Scope 
and sequence are integrally interrelated. This is shown by the mutually, 
reciprocal signal paths between scope (6.2.1.4.1) and sequence (6.2.1.4.2) 
In the flowchart model (Supplementary Figure). Sequencing decisions mus^ 
be made at two levels in developing a curriculum: (1) the sequence of units 
within the overall curriculum; and (2) the sequence of learning experiences 
within a unit. Sequencing is a systematic, logical, rational process of 
ordering activities to achieve curriculum goals, subgoals, and objectives. 
There are basic principles derived from learning theory to guide the pro- 
cess of sequencing. 
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The first step in determining sequence is for the curriculum maker, 
teacher, or txjistruction-related staff member to assess the needs of the 
learners befor€f'^ applying prinCiples^oveming sequencing. There must be 
a constant feed fSttlrard from ANALYZE OFFENDER POPULATION (1.2) scope 
and sequence, since information about the needs and characteristics of the 
learners must be taken into account in making decisions about the' scope and 
sequence of a total curriculum, as well as determining scope and sequence 
for s[n individual learning unit. The s^ignal path from the instructional, 
goals, subgoals, and objectives (6.2.1.3) to strategies for achievinjj goals 
(6.2.1.4) serves the purpose of relating each element in the instructional 
strategy, including scope and sequence, to the instructional objectives. 
Taking into account the needs and characteristics of the learners and the 
instructional goals, subgoals, and objectives, the following principles 
can be applied in deciding the arrangement of activities or units of the 
curriculum or in determining the sequence of learning experiences within, 
the unit: 

1. Materials should be sequenced from general to specific^ Learn- 
ers generally find it more meaningful to move from the big picture toward 
details. Once the learner knows the subject matter,^ he/she can also'find a 
specific-'to-general sequence meaningful. - r - . 

2. Materials should be sequenced according to interest. Start with 
a unit that contains information in which the learner is highly interested 
at the beginning. Next, identify those units that are most interesting to 
learners, and intersperse these among others whenever possible* Introiluce 
units to capitalize on learner interest. 

3. Materials should be sequenced logically. If it is necessary 
to teach one thing before another, unit^ must be^ arranged in this . order. 
Determine that this is necessary before using this^ .arrangement) to the ex- 
clusion of other methods. An instructor can be misled in thls^ unless he/she 
carefully analyzes the materials and correctly justifies why it is neces- 
sary that a particular teaching point should precede another* Logical se- 
quencing of activities or concepts can be achieved by arranging the pat- 
tern in ahvonolog'laal ovdev, on a time sequence, or by concept complexity. 
Sequencing can follow a pattern of experiences arranged from simple to com- 
pleJj. A simple pattern is one which contains few elements or subordinate 
parts. Sequencing can follow a pattern that proceeds Crom whole to part,** 
the geneml to the ^jpeaific. The whole provides a framework. 

4. Material should be skill sequenced. Organize tasks or units 
to provide an orderly development of skills leading to accomplishment of 
the defined objectives. This principle is supported by Antell (1972) who 
takes the position ^that there must be a complete identification of all re- 
quisite skills leading to the final curriculum goal. Then matericils and 
activities will be selected to bring about the development of the requi- 
site skill. 
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'When requisites are Identlfletd, they are placed in sequence 
so that a learning required for one skill precedes the ac- .* 
tlvlty associated with that skill . . • . A total currlciulum 
will be described as a sequence of activities leading to a 
final competency. Each activity wlll'requlre a'sklll or know** 
ledge from preceding activities, and each activity will have 

^some clearly defined and observable outcome (p. 5). 

5. Material should be sequenced according to frequency of use* 
Determine the information or skills the learner will need most often. 

6,. Material !should cover the total package^ Some curricula sys- 
tematically give a learner knowledge and practice in eaqh \inlt, but fall 
to provide an opportunity tp synthesize the units into a whole. Units 
should be sequenced so they will result in the learner's becoming familiar 
with the whole (Mager and Beach, 1967). 

7. Material should be sequenced from simple to complex. Proceed 
from single skills or concepts to combinations of skills and concepts, u 

8. Materials should be sequenced according to developmental pat- 
terns of the individual. Proceed from the previous concept or skill to the 
the next level concept or skill according to the developmental pattern of 
the person. 

• 

9. Material can be sequenced to provide a pattern of enrichment. 
The concepts pr activities are sequenced to provide enrichment to learn- 
ers, based on the Information provided about learner needs and character- ^ 
Is tics. 

10. Materials can be sequenced to provide a pattern ""of remediation. 
The content is sequenced to provide for repetition, review, reteachlng of 
concepts, or skills which have not been mastered by learners. 

c 

The sequencing of , experiences within the unit serves the purpose of 
achieving individualization of learning, 'with learners moving at their own 
pace and level. The provision of a -number of scope and sequence options in 
each learninj^ unit insures individualization of instruction, and provides 
le.arning experiences to meet *lhe needs of the individual. Sybouts, (1972) 
conceptualizes the teacher as a curriculum decision-maker, and points up 
the obligation oC expanding alternatives for achieving instructional object- 
ives. In the flowchart model of a learning sequence, shown in Figure 11, ' 
^ Sybouts (1972) illustrates the way in which a number of options C(<r achiev- 
ing instructional objectives may be available to the learner. 
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In the learning sequence, in Figure 11, the learner can decide which 
of the options iq (6^0) he/she wants to implement , to help him/her achieve 
the objectives specif^pLed in (3.0), taking into account the results of the 
pretest (4,0) and (5,0), 

♦ » 

It is important to give careful attention to the determination of , 
scope and sequence for the total curriculum as well as deciding the scope 
and sequence for each unit. A scope and sequence plan or chart should be 
prepared for every curriculum. This ^wi 11 serve the purpose of identifying 
the Inajor elements or subgoals which are to be achieved by virtue of the 
purposefully contrived and created learning experiences and environments 
and relating these elements or subgoals to a timeline or continuum. Wi'th-; 
in the overall framework for learning defined by th^currlculum scope and 
sequence, it is important to provide for flexibility and individualization. 



Syl^outs, W.^ Curriculum deciaion-maklng . Honolulu: Education Research and 
Development Center, University of Hawaii, 1972, (mimeo) 
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In (6.2.1^4.2) of the delivery sys tarn modal, define sequence and 
include the basic principles which ax considered inportant for the conr 
structian of the curriculum and sequencing of experiences within the curri" 
culum units. Include a scope and sequence diart for the total curriculum. 
In eact} curriculum guide, to he 'pmduoed in (6.2.2), appropriate gequencing 
principles will be stated and directions will be given for achieving flexi^ 
bility and individualization of instruction by providing leamere ii^ttfc dt/- 
ferent options for learning experiences. 

DESCRIBE ffilHODS/TECHNIQUES (6. 2 . 1..4 .3) . Vemer (1962) defines 
^method as the orgsnizatioa of prospective participants for the purpose of 
education. A aethod is the way in which individuals are organized in order 
to conduct a learning activity. A method establishes the relationships be-- 
tween the learner and the institution or agency throu^ which the learning 
task is accoiqplished . Knowles (1970) equates method with format, and iden- 
tifies two major categories of instructional methods or formats: (1)> indi- 
vidualized methods; and (2) group methods. Metho.ds for individual learning 
include the following: 

a. individual apprenticeship or internship ^ 

^ b . correspon'dence course ^ 

c. clinital counseling 

d. Independent study program 

e. programmed instruction sequence 

f. supervision * ^ 

g. individually prescribed instruction. 
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Weinberg (1972) describes individually prescribed iastruction as a combina- 
tion of learning packages with diagnostic placement and follow-up testing. 
A learner is initially tested to determine aptitude and ability levels. A 
reasonable set of interim goals is developed^ and an initial package is pre- 
scribed for the learner. After each package is completed, a new prescription is 
organized based on a pre- posttest combination. This procedure is repeated 
until the objectives are reached. T^e difficulties with individually pre- 
scribed instruction are found in test validation and the assembling and cre- 
ation of learning packages. Weinberg (1972) cautions: "Implementation de 
pends on a strong file of institutional research from which the diagnostics 
are developed. In. the absence of this, initial diagnostics must be in the 
category of educated guesses with refinement contingent on experiencer- 
resulting in on-going test modification (p. 4-5)." * 
• 

Methods* for group learning include the following: 

a action projects 

. b. workshops 

c. organized gr^up program 

d. conference or seminar 

G. formal, structured course 

f . demonstration program 

g. study tour ' . , 

Verner defines teohniqui- as the waysjln which the learning task 'is? managed 
to facilitate learning. Knowles (197f)) identified a number of categories 
oD Instructional techniques: ' | • . 
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1. Presentation technique*. This includes lecture^ televl«ion, 
videotape, debate^ dialogue, interview, synpoaiun, panel, group Interview, 
demonstration, ■otlon pictures, still pictures, recording, reading. 

2. Participation. This includes question-and-answer period, foru«, 
listening teams, reaction panel, buzz groups, debates. 

3. Discussion. This includes guided discussion, Socratic discus- 
sion, problem-fiwolving discussion, case discussion, brainstorming. 

4. Simulation. This includes role playing, critical'incidenc, case 
method, in-basket exercises, gaiifis. 

i 

5. Skill practice. This includes drill, coaching, onrthe-job 
trainihg. 

Both individual and group methods are important in developing the 
adult basic education in corrections curriculum. Utilization of the full 
range of techniques should be made. In the correctional setting it is im- 
portant to. consider programmed learning and individualized methods as well 
as insuring that some provision is made for the group format. It is im- 
portant to consider sensory apt>eals, Relevancy to the learning process, and 
practical advantages when selecting tcohniques appropriate for accomplishing 
a given behavioral objective. Individualization of instruction requires 
flexibility in scheduling instructional events and the creation of meaning- 
ful units of instruction with clearly defined objectives. Without prl^cise, 
systematic educational planning, the individual ization of instruc tio n wou ld 
result in organizational ^mdjjisiructi^onal tsKa^ The educational decision- 
makers who are re^ponsifrleTorplanning learning experiences must have de- 
tailed informatiori about learners, methods, and techniques. They must have 
clearly defined behavioral objectives, and a plan for evaluating outcomes. . 
Miller (1971) defines an individualized progr»n as learning activities orga- 
nized in a sequence that permits each adult to* move at his own pace and work 
»at his own level of ability, under the guidance of a teacher. Instruction 
is non-graded, which enables each learner to proceed as Car as ability 
permits. "Individualizing instruction . . . does not mean that all respon- 
sibility for learning is turned over to the student. Nor does it mean that 
the program resembles an electronic arsenal with each student plugged into 
his' appropriate socket (Miller, 1971, p. 6)/' In order to make an indivi- 
dualized program function effectively and get maximum benefit from the hard- 
ware and software used, the teacher must, at a minimum, perform the following 
tasks (Miller, 1971): • 

1. evaluate and diagnose needs and progress of each learner; 

2. deviac Individual study plans to meet the special needs of each 
learner; * ' 

» 

3. design long range goals and short term learning objectives; 

A. supervise pataprofessionals, rearrange physical CaciJIties, check 
equipment, select and evaluate instructional matciials. 
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Figure 12 shovs the procedure for in^leaenting individually pre* 
scribed instruction. 
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The definition of tedinique as the way in which learning tasks are 
managed is an implicit recognition of the inpbrtance of the role of the 
teacher or instruction-related staff Biend)er in the total learning process. 

The person in the role of teacher or manager of learning environ* 
ments and experiences plays a key part in making the instructional wthod 
and the techniques effective. Whether individual or group aethod is used, 
the teacher must interact with the learner. A relationship of teacher* 
learner interaction is established, regardless of method. The quality of 
this relationship is probably the single most important factor In making 
instructional methods and techniques effective. The characteristics, the 
overt behaviors, and the covert — or nonverbal — behaviors of the teacher 
combine to fatilitate or obstruct the learning process. In order to make 
any method or technique achieve its purpose, the teacher must give the 
appearance to the learners of someone who cares about them* knows what the 
subject is all about, and knows how to help them adiieve the learning objec* 
tivesj. The physical appearance, the verbal and nonverbal characteristics, 
and the personality traits Af the teacher are critical elements in deter- 
mining effectiveness of instructional methods. Teachers need enthusiasm, 
but it must be real. Teachers need to be honest with themselves and with ^ 
others. Teachers must have subject matter mastery* They must have healthy, 
positive attitudes and values. They must have real concern for others- 
empathy, understanding, and sensitivity, the role of the teacher as a 
decision-maker is critical in achieving a meaningful teacher-learner inter- 
action. The task of selecting techniques and methods appropriate to the 
achievement of a given learning objective is a decision-making process. 
Selection of method and technique must be made by taking into considejra- 
tion the needs of the learners and the objectives of the learning unit. 
Techniques should be matched to learners and learning objectives. ^ 

The interrelatedness between method/iechniques (6.2.1. A. 3) and 
liardware/software (6.2.1.4.4) is shown in the flowchart model (Supplemen- 
tary Figure) by the mutually reciprocal signal paths. This is one of the 
most^. important relationships in the consideration of strategies to achieve 
educational objectives. The teacher implements this relationship in the 
operating system. The teacher selects and uses appropriate hardware and 
software in conjunction with methpds and techniques as a means of achiev- 
ing defined objectives. The relationship between method/ techniques and 
hardware/software has developed into multi-media instruction. 

In the Jjt.:iv>^ry ^y^tcm nvJkl the function DSSCRTBE METHODS /TECHlflQVES 
(t\^. h J.S) 'is Ji^a^.*':pli^hi.d dt^ fining methods md techniques, and giving 
bcu^Xr P^'i^'?^P^<>v js^vem tht. selection md use of different methods and^ - 
tt^'juHv^jfues in t/itr \X^ii^t v-uo ic education in corrections aurrioulwn. The list 
of *'Kthjdi^ a^id,t^<:hniquei} for the total ournculum will he given. The rote 
of tht teadier in ^>*>lectinJ a>id irrplcmenting mthods and techniques must 
L>j *L€^*rili^d and jiddz lines given for eff*>ctive ti^aaher-^leamer interaction^ 
In the ourHaulwn guides to be developed in (a. 2.2), the methods and tech^ 
niqu*i^ appropriate aSau ving ihe objcijtives of the particular curriculim 
art kfhwd in vx*^^: Sirri^ulutn juLU. tu^r ,yaSi unit included in the aurri" * 
7ulwn .jfuide whi^k mLI developed, in (€.2.2,), th*j options for techniques 
^md rr^jthods a7V given. 
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DESCRIBE HARDWARE/SOFTWARE (6.2.1.4.4). Vcrncr (1962) refer* to' 
devioe$ as all those particular things or conditioi|s which are utilized to 
augflSent the techniques and to make learning more certain. What yemer 
calls devices can be classified in two categories; (1) hardwarjR, and (2) 
software. There is an important and essential relationship that exists be- 
tween the use of instructional methods and techniques and the selection and 
use of devices, including hardware and software. This important relationship 
is shown in the flowchart model by the mutually reciprocal signal paths be- 
tween these two functions. 

Sherron X1972) defines hardware as those machines, physical equip- 
ment, and audiorvisual devices^ that perform a physical function In the pre- 
sentation of educational software.- These item range In coif>lexlty from 
the simple filmstrip viewer or spring loaded reading pacer to computer con- 
trolled carrels containing cathode ray displays, image projectors, talking 
typewriters, and audio record and playback mechanisms.. Hardware can -be 
classified under eight categories: 

1. Projection equipment. This includes a wide range of machines 
which visually project ^ enlar^ged image on a screen or flat surface. The 
, images are projected from film, magnetic tapes, transparencies, and real 
objects. Projection equipment includes: 

a. I6nira and Snmi motion picture projectors - 

b. filmstrip projectors and previewers 

c. 35mm slide projectors 

d. random access projectors 

e. opaque projectors ' ' ^ " 
f • overhead projectors 

'/ ,g. micro-projectors 

special purpose projection equipment. 

There are advantages to the use of projection equipment. Hill (1972) 
and Frank (1972) point out that visual media bring the distant and remote 
directly to the learner. This. is important in the correctional setting. 
Films and programs made available through projection equipment cover a wide 
range. Software is available from libraries for use on closed circuit sys- 
tems. Hill (1971) observes that the 8 MM motion picture camera makes it pos- 
sible to include tailor-made materials for the adult learner. It does not 
have the instant replay feasibility. The film loop projector makes use of . 
continuous loop cartridges with v4ewing sequences of varying lengths, which 
may be inserted as cartridges into the projector and shown as many times as 
necessary (Hill, 1971). Sherron (1972) points out that projection equipment 
provides for linear: or random viewing, and stimulates interest. The opaque 
projector Is useful for showing completed pictures ^ maps* drawings. > The . 
material must he co-jpleted before insertion into the machine (Hill, 1971). 
The overhead projector enables the instructor to face the learners while 
providing a visual large enough for all to see. Commercially produced ma- 
terials are available. Copying material onto transparenqies is possible 
using modern copy machines (Hill, 1971). ' ^ ^ 

. Mi 
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1. Audio recording and dlayback equipwnt* Audio hardvare Includes 
a variety of equipment which mechanically or electronically capture^ sound 
and stores it for subsequent playback* Sounds are recorded on discs , records, 
and tapes*' The tapes may be reel to reel, cartridge, or cassette* Audio . 
record and playback equipment includes: 

a. record players 

b. reel to reel tape recorders and playback 

c. cartridge recorders and playback 
Ai cassette recorders and playback. 

She rron (1972) points out the advantages of audio record and play* 
back equipment. These .machines stimulate interest, maintain motivation, 
capture the real life environment, and transmit sound short or long distances. 
Hill (1971) notes that the tape recorder can be used in adult basic educa- 
tion for self Evaluation, recording of events, role-playing, narrations, 
and public speaking. Frank (1972) states that record players, audio tapes, 
and the telephone can bring- reality and practicality to the adult basic edu- 
cation curriculurm in the correctional setting. 

3. Multimedia equipment. This group of educational hardware pro- 
vides various means for combining sight and sound. The group includes: 

' a. video tape systems 

b. sound films trip devices 

c, slide-tape recording combinations 
"d. print aad sound systems. 

Sherron (1972) points out that the multi-media equipment allows^ a. closer 
simulation of real life, provides flexibility, and allows for a variety of 
software combinations. Hill (1971) recommends the use of the video tape 
recorder in self -evaluation, role-playing, and public speaking. It is pos- 
:»ible to purchase prepared sequences of instructional material for use with 
the video tape recorder tVTR) . One set of cassette tapes for the VTR, to- 
gether with ^. set of workbooks, offers a self-contained General £ducat:ional 
Development Test prepar;atory curriculum. ,^ 

4. Television. Sherron (1972) quotes the National Education Media 
Study Panel regarding utilization of televisioh: 

The modern teacher has books, guides, periodicals, filns, 
tapes, slides, records, laboratory equipment; some have 
language laboratories; and soon many of them will have pro- 
' granuned self -instructional' materials. The basic question, 
* therefore, is not simply how to use television alone, but 
rather how to combine it most effectively with other learn- 
ing experiences and resources. 

The well-planned television program can motivate students, 
guide and sharpen their reading by providing b ackground and 
demonstrations, encourage responsibility for independent 
learning, arouse curiosity,' and develop new insights and 
. ^ the exQitement o£ dis,covery. The medium is so flexible that 
it need never be used merely to promulgate the old lecture 
method. . . (p. 42) . . • ^ ^, 
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Lawnnce (197Cb) differentiates, between instructional television, 
concerned primarily with the day to day learning process associated with 
instruction in schools, institutions, colleges and universities, and edu- 

cational television, which include? entertainment and leisure time pro- 
graimalng. The contributions of television, according to Lawrence (1970b), 
include the'- following: * . - « 

a. it challenges the^ student; 

b. it draws on a larger resource base, and uses' team teaching 

concept; 

c. it puts the best teacher in every classroomi^ ^ 

Frank (1972) points out that television and radio programs regularly 
broadcast on connercial and public stations can be used as discussion start- 
ers, and the daytime soap opera can assist in fostering discussion about 
social relations problems. ^ 

Several networks and many educational television stations have work-* 
book-connected broadcast programs which. can be used in adult basic educatipn. 
Television teaching does not displace the teacher, but rather gives him/her 
a new role as team teacher. One must prepare the class for instruction, 
supervise classroom activities, reinforce responses, and evaluate results. 
If well done, the product is an efficient teaching-learning activity, employ- 
ing studio teacher, classroom teacher, teachinig materials, and guidance acti- 
vities. It is suggested that local educational television stations be con- 
tacted to secure a listing of courses, materials, and schedules. Several 
other options are available if the institution has its own video tape equip- 
ment. These include taping and replaying selected network programs, producing 
local programs, taping and replaying simulation and role playing^ situations, 
and purchasing program tapes for replay in classes. 

5. Photographic equipment. With the Kodak Ektagraphic Visualmaker 
kit, the teacher or learners can photocopy pictures, drawings, maps, and 
charts, and make excellent slide presentations (Udvari, 1972). 

" ^ • 

6. Teaching machines. Udvari (1972) describes teaching machines 
and auto-tutor devices. Teaching machines are either manually or machine 
operated. Manually operated varie'-ies utilize printed programs of the linear 
Vciriety. The program ^may be single sheets or continuous rolls. The learner 
manually advances the program to the next frame and makes a response. On 
the liext advance the correct: answer is given. ^ 

Many auto-tutors are highly sophisticated and ingenious devices. 
Sonie machines are single, system, utilizing only one device to channel the 
program. Others are multi -systems. Some employ slides or filmstrips with 
or withouc an audio track. Others employ film loops, television, audio 
tracks, and response options.'^ The program may be linear, multiple choice, 
constructed response, or branching. 

7. Keading machines. Udvari (iy72) describes reading and tachisto- 
scopic devices. Reading machines are highly specialized instructional tools. 
Chey- operate by projecting printed words, phrases, and paragraphs on a screen, 
rhcir basic function is to assist readers In. word recognition, 'pacing, 

V 
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phrasing, phrase grouping, akiming, and reading apted iaproveaent. The 
tachistoscope is an iuge tiding device. Anothe.r of reading aachine 
Is the language master. This unit utilizes a strip of aagnetic tape that 
carries a preacribed sound, word, or group of vords. The learner can read 
the vord, can hear hov it sounds, and can record the apedting of the sound. 

8. Coa|)uter*aaai8ted instruction and dial-acceaa ayateas. The coa- 
puter can be ua^d to provide interactive learning aysteas in correctional 
settings. 

Weinberg (1972) describes computer aasisted instruction as a learn-, 
ing system conducted totally within the computer. The computer teata, .diag- 
noses, and prescribes. In addition, all learning materials are preaented 
by the computer at a connected terminal. There are large group terminals, 
equipment systems for small group use, and self-pacing uae. Weinberg (1972) 
describes large group terminals. This terminal may Inqlude all aorta of 
projection and reception equipment, but no facilitiea for interaction. It 
is possible to provide for a response system at each learner position. A 
question is asked, and the learner presses an appropriate button. The answers 
are recorded, and a conobination of percentage correct/incorrect la printed 
out. the instructor can repeat or reenphasize concepts which are not graaped. 
With equipment systems for individual and small group uset the terminals are 
similar. Small group systems should be designed for peer interaction aa 
well as program interaction. Small ^emlnar rooms should be used, as visual 
and audio barriers may be required. The Allen teaching machine is an example 
of an equipment system for small group use (Weinberg, 1972). 

Weinberg (1972) describes terminal equipment systems for self-pacing 
use. Ihe learning carrel Is a single unit which may incorporate several 
modes of instruction. The carrel is a drawerless desk having frontal and 
lateral visual barriers and meant for use by a single learner. All barriers 
extend eighteen inches high, and lateral ones extend six inches beyond the 
work surface. Dry carrels are without power or audio visual equipment. Wet 

carrels include, electrical outlets, and may include other elements, such as: 

t c * 

a. audio cassette .record/playback units 

/b.' synchronized audio-slide units with projection modules 

c. film loop, slide or film strip with rear projection modules 

d. television monitors for closed circuit playback 

e* dial access audio and/or video terminals ^ 
f. computer terminal* 

Lhe dial ^access retrieval system Is a sound system having storage 
find retrieval capabilities from reel to reel or cassette programs* These 
programs can be dialed into by students from various local stations with 
either monitor response, self recording playback, or only tutorial feature. 
A two-way communlcdtions hook-up has been implemented in the New Jersey 
State Prison system. Two identical five-point private line circuits link . 
the control center at Mercer County Community College with classrooms at 
Trenton, Rahway, and two Lcesburg prisons^ Portable conference telephones 
in the prisons transmit the Instructor's voice to the learners* Microphones 
built jnto the sets enable offenders to ask questions. Electrowrltcrs at the 
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college and in the classrooas are used to shov diagram or other illustrative 
course material. The instructor draws with a styles on special paper in the 
machine. The diagram is reproduced instantly on S'imilar equipment in the 
prison classrooms" and projected on a screen. New Jersey Bell engineers built 
into the two circuits a feature that enables institutions to tape record lec- 
tures. This permits each prison to establish permanent course libraries 
so offenders can review lectures and institutions can repeat courses for 
other groups of offenders. There also is an arrangement that allows the net- 
work to be hooked up with* the prison intercom system to transmit talk to all 
inmates • :^ 

Sherron (1972) defines software as those materials that provide 
learning experiences, including various media that require hardware for pre- 
sentation--such as filtHs, tapes, slides, loops, cassettes, and records— and 
those that do not require hardware--such as texts, workbooks J models, black- 
boards, maps, graphs, posters, and magazines. Software can be ^considered 
under nine categories: \\ 

1. Printed textual materials. This includes texts, programmed 
materials, newspapers, a»nd work-textbooks. Texts are printed books which 
serve as a fbrm.of verbal communication. Sherron (1972) points out that 
texts can be modified, rearranged, and adapted. Texts can be used in con- 
junction with other software and hardware. Texts' provide verbal communi- 
cation in four categories: (a) narration and description; (b) prescription 
and direction;(c) generalization; and (d) theory (Sherron, 1972), The ^ 
basal seHes is a set of books, one or more on each readability level,, with 
a planned sequential development of reading skills, A typical series covers 
readability levels one through twelve. It encompasses reading, basic lan- 
guage s'kills, basic numbers, and money. It provides training in vocabulary 
building, comprehension^ spelling, En'glish usage, ^oral reading, numbers, 
charts, maps, and graphs. Pvogvamed materials are available in a variety 
of forms, including packet, book, and workbook. According to Smith (1968) 
die outstanoling features of programmed materials include the following: 
(a) trainees work individually at their own rate; (b) feedback and re- 
ward are immediate; and (c) skills are presented progressively with varied 
repetition. Programmed instruction is a planned sequence of learning experi- 
ences using programmed materials, leading the learner-^to mastery of subject 
matter. Eacli program has a specific learning goal, Information is presented 
step Uy step, with each step progressively building on the preceding step. 
Immediate ^confirmation of response gives the learner immediate feedback rein- 
forcing the answers., The learnet proceeds at his/her own pace (Hill, 1971)'. 
IJeDspappr^ provide instructional materials. One publisher produces two 
readability levels of newspapers: level A, grade 3, and level B, grade 4, 
Numerous publishers produce materials f.ar the teaching of reading which are 

• gc^ired to the undcrcducated adult. The innovative teacher will select those 
whirh nvDOf the specific requirements. Many majot newspapers provide instruc- 
tional units on newspaper 'reading skills. Work-text books are produced by. 

- several companies for the purpose of developing communication and computa- * 
tlonal skills related to speblflc occupational areas. These materials cover 
the information requirud fur securing, maintaining, and upgrading for specific 
Job areas. 
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There are advantages to the use of printed naterlals* These mate- 
rials can be used to individualize instruction. They are econoaical* . 

* ♦ 

2. Still pictures. The twb basic classes of still pictures are 
i^lat opiique and film. ^ Opaque pictures include paiatingSt sketches, car- 
toons, and photographic prints. Film still piatuiies include slidjes and 
filns trips. The advantages of still pictures are that they are highly 
portable, easily available, and easy to. shov. They also reduce verbal 
explanations (Sherron, 1972). ^ 

3. Filns. There are two classes of filii: aotion and still. Mb* 
tion picture films including 16tm and San are available in short single 
concept, filns; Soni cartridge film loops; rear; projection system for use 
in carrels or on desks; massed film series covering an entire 'aubject; 
and films for use with workbooks, texts, aind other audio-visual devices. 
Films are classified as documentary, training, factual, fictional, trav* 
elog, or pictorial report. Still films include 3Smm film strips, slides, 
and stereoscopic three-dimensional slide reels. The advantages of using 
films are that they allow recording of psst events for future study, they 
combine sight and sound for realism, they simplify complex abstractions, 
they bring experts into the learning environment, and they provide a com:- 
mon basis for discussion. a 

4. Transparencies. These are teacher-«ade or cotmnercially prepared 
textual or illustrative material pn acetate for projection with the overhead 
projector. There are many advantage^ to use of transparencies; the teacher 
can write on the tr4nsparency ; a wide variety of commercially prepared trans* 

^ parencies is available; the rate of presentation can be controlled; composite 

, images can be built; transparencies are economical to buy or make and easy to 

maintain (Sherron, 1972). 

I ^5. Audio materials. These materials are made up of the different 

types of software that capture sound via recording and store it for subse- 
. quent playback. Two major types of audio software, are,. magnetic tape and 
plastic discs. There are different classes of audio materials: live broad- 

V casts by commetrcial and public service stations; simulated radio broad*- 

casts through use of tape recorder; and listening laboratories. The lan- 
guage laboratories range from complex systems comprised of a centralized 
unit capable of playing and transmitting a variety of programs to^indi- 
vidual.remote terminals or carrels, to the simple single unit systems such 
as the language master, fhe listening laboratories are used effectively 
to offer instruction in English, reading, mathematics, and a variety of 
interest areas. Audio materials have the advantages of permitting eco- 
^ nomic and simple recording and duplication of sound; synchronization of 
sound with other hardware and software; stimulation of motivation and in- 
terest; and facilitation of independent study. 

6. Simulatjion games. Weinberg (1972) describes simulaCion games. 
The purpose o£ the game is to simulate the functional framework of a lemm- 
ing objective. The learners act within the rules of the game., making ana- 
lytical decisions and winning or losing on the basis of the decisions. 
There are games in iiocial studies, economics, environnvental studies, busi- 
ness, and government. Games may or may not be copjputer-based, and can be 
used by individuals or groups. 

ERIC ' ' 'Mo 
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7* Realia. Kealia is defined as real things and their aodels. 
In additi(m to th.e actual objects, modified real things, such as specially 
prepared .specimens, and models of real things can be used effectively. 

8. Media pack' and unipaclc. A media -pack is a self-contained' arrange- 
ment of teacher prepared learning materials designejd for individual and inde- 
pendent lea.mers who are performing at the same level. The instructional 
packet focuses on a single concept, leamable idea, skill or attitude. It 

is based on a single concept, several sub-concepts, behavioral objectives, 
and diversified learning activities, and usually contains no SDre than three 
to five lessons. It generally consists of commercially prepared filam trips, 
film loops, recordings, programmed materials,' charts, or realia. The Mdia 
pack consists of a teacher's packet which contains: (a) introduction; (b) 
statement of behavioral objectives; (c) pretest; (d) lessons; (e) posttest; 
(f) quest activities, and (g) learner evaluation. 

The unipadk is similar to the media pack except that its contenjt is 
broader in scope. Although a number of commercially prepared media packs 
and unipacks can be, obtained, they can also be produced locally. A teacher 
may develop an entire teaching-learning package or only supplemental mate- 
rials as needed in a specific situation (Lawrence, 1970a). 

9. Multi-level kits. The multi-level reading kit offers a package • . 
of individual lessons on several different levels. Each lesson is indepen- 
dent of the other, and skills are not sequentially developed from lesson to 

lesson, but from level to level. There are kits which contain selections 
written on readability levels four through eleven with emphasis on occupa- 
tions and real-life. ' • i 

Sherron (1972) points out that the emphasis on multimedia instruction 
has created two types of facility: the adult learning center, and the edu- 
cational media centers. The involvement of management in the planning and 
support £or these facilities is shown in the flowchart model (Supplementary 
Figure) by the signal path from the management function to the considering 
of instructional strategies. The learning center or laboratory has evolved 
from a narrowly conceived, single concept, programmed instruction class to 
the progranmed, multi-media, individualized learning approach. The modern, 
learning center em^^loys the following educational features and instruction- 
al strategies: 

applies the latest p-rogrammed learning techniques, including spe- 
cifying objectives, Assessing leAmer capacities, designing learning experi- 
ences, and evaluating the total process. • ^ 

2. utilizes the latest advanced educational technology, including 
programmed learning systems and teaching machines, audio visual devices, pro- 
grammed texts, films, and slides. 

3. designs an individualized program of instruction for each learner 
which Incorporates a variety of techniques and the best of proven methods. 

* 

4. provides non-graded instruction, permitting each learner to pro- 
ceed at his own rate» 

5» utilizes' learning coordinator iind Instructional assistants who 
conduct ausl manage learning experiences, advise learners, and maintain learner 
records. 
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6. places major eipphasis and responsibility for learning on the 
individual. 

7. provides flexibility of scheduling and a variety of instruc- 
tional strategies* 

A learning laboratory is a self-contained learning environment pro- 
viding individualized, self-paced instruction by combining, a multi-madia 
apprbach with progranmed instructional materials. In the Adult Learning 
Laboratory developed in North Carolina (Lane and Levis, 1970), the learning 
laboratory is a conceptual methodology that developed primarily through 
adult education programs. It is noted that variations of the concept, in* 
eluding multi-media centers, learning centers, and learning resource cen- 
ters, while similar, are not precisely synonymous, with the concept, learning 
laboratory. The distinctions lie roost strongly in the areas of comprehen- 
siveness. Instructional techniques, and attention to individual differences. 
Lane and Lewis (1970) identify fifteen characteristics of the learning 
laboratory: 

f r 

1. Learning experiences. Individual programs provide a combination 

.of learning experiences. ^ . 

2. Objectives. Individual programs are. planned in terms of ^student 

needs . 

3. Materials. On the basis of behavioral objectives, materials and 
test items are selected to measure mastery. 

4. Rate. Each learner proceeds at his own rate. 

5. Strategies and media. Different lieaming strategies are used 
for objectives representing different kinds of learning. 

6. Individualization. Each program is individualized. 

7. Participation. The learner learns by doing, and is actively in- 
vcflved in planning, mastering, and evaluating his learning. , 

8. Individual differences. Remedial help is provided to enable each 
learner to succeed. ^ * . 

9. Time. Each leamer spends as much time as necessary to .master a 
concept. * ' ^ . 

10. Freedom. Instruction is at the convenience of the learner. 

11. Reinforcement. Immediate reinforcement/and correction are pro- 
vided.^ jj. 

12. Testing. Learners are made aware of objectives and how the i<t- 
L^iLnment of them will be evaluated. TesLs are designed to measure mastery 
of al I objectives. 
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13* Adaptability • ^Equipment, materials, and methodology can be^ 
conibined to meet needs. 

4 

lA, Revisions ot programs* Programs and subject matter can be upV^ 
dated with minimum cost and effort* 

15* Instructional placement. Every learner is assessed initially 
and given an opportunity ' to state his educational objectives, whioJi guide 
design of an instructional sequence and the learner's instructional place- 
ment. ^ / 

Educational Media Centura are being established as essential^ conpo-. 
nents of motlem libraries and also as separate entities. Media centers have 
evolved from storage functions to dissemination, demonstration, at^ utiliza- 
tion cente.ro. A well-e<|uipped media center should ^perform the fo/llowing^ 
function^: . / / 

1. Provide professional audio-visual services to learners and 
staff, including production of creative professional software./ 

2. Daslgn individualized media mixes to accomplish specified edu- 
cational objectives. 

3. Display and demonstrate, latest and most effective audio-visual 
devices. ^ 

4. Disseminate information concerning audio-visual resources avail- 
able in the center and elsewhere. 

5. Conduct research concerning effectiveness pt various media in 
accomplishing specific educational objectives with selected types 
learners . J ' \ . 

Frank (1972) suggests the following publications as valuable for 
references in developing ^ multimedia program: / 

/ V • 

Audio Visual Instruction: Media and Methods by Brown, Lewis, and Har- 
cleroad. (McGraw Hi 1 1 , New York, 1,969.) / ^ 

Audio Visual Marketplace (Bowkcr Public/htions, P. 0. Box 2017, Ann 
Arbor^ Michigan) ' . / " - 

Audio Visual Methods in Teaching by E. Dale-, (i)rydon Press, New York, 
1969) . ' ' / 

. DevelopLnR MullL Media Libf.aries by W. B. Hicks. (R. R.. Bowker Co.,* 
New York, 1970) / ' ^ ^ 

Educational Broadcasting Magazine /' (825 S. Barrinj^ton Ave., Los 
AuKoles, 900/«9) ' ^ 

Educational and Industrial Television Magazine . (607 Main St., 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877) / 

Educa t iona 1 / 1 ns true L 1 * ui i L HrQ:Mdc as Ling Mviga;; 1 ne . (6A7 North Sopul-''' 
veda Blvd., Cos Angeles? 900^i9) 
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Standards for School Media Program, ' (National Education Association, 
Washington, t), C.) . 

Teaching and Media: A Systematic Approach byGerlach and Ely. (Pren- 
tice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1971) ^ 

The Teacher and Over head Projection by M. J. Schultz, ^(Prentice Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, Ney JeKsey, 1965) 

Hardware and software (6.2.1.4.4) are important elements in the 
strategies for achieving educational objectives. Ij^i^^® * direct rela*- 
tionship between instructional objectives, methods /techniques, and hard* 
ware/sof tware. This relationship is shown by the signal paths between • 
these elements in the flowchart model (Supplementary Figure) # Antell (1972) 
defines instruction as the artful application of teaching skill to bring 
learners to th«3 goals of the curriculum. "She teacher can enr^ich and sup- 
plement methods) and techniques by systematic selection and uise of hard«- 
ware and software in the teaching process • Frank (1971) pointed out that 
since adult baiic education should be practical and dynandc, dealing %d.th 
problems of living and coping skills, the tisa of hardware/software systems 
can contribute toward realization > of this goal* The effectiveness of hard- 
ware and software as elements in the Instructional strategies to achieve 
instructional objectives depends on the degree of care and precision taken 
in 3election a.id use of these adjuncts to the teaching process. The follow- 
ing guidelines are offered for consideration in. selecting, and using hard- 
ware: L ' \ 

n 

1. Service. The machine is constructed to make servicing simple 
and quick arid repiaceraent of parts easy (Weinberg, 1972). Parts shcmld be 
teadily available from a nearby dealer (Weinberg, 1972; Sher^ron, 1972). 

2. Durability. The machine should be constructed for hea\'y use, 
and made to have^ a lifetime of sufficient duration to justify cost. 

3. Simplicity. The machine should be easy to operate, requiring 
little if any training for the operator (Weinberg, 1972; Sheriron, 1972). 

A. Cost. The cost should be Justified by expected J)enefits, bo.th 
on initjUal a.id long-term bases. Cost must include training time per learner 
quality of instructor required, logistics, modernization expense (Sherron, 
1972). " ^ ' 

5. Usability. Software must h,e available for immediate use with 
any item of hardware. "This rather obvious criterion is repeatedly over^ 
looked and numerous existing gadgets are rus.ting on shelves because appro- 
priate films, tapes, workbooks, slides, . . • are not available (Sherron, 
1972, p. 16). 4 \ . ^' ^ 

The Toilowing guidelines are offered fpr consideration in selecting 
and using softwafo; - t c 

' ' ' ■ o ( 

1. XontenL. All printed material must be on an appropriate level -N 
of vocabulary, by grade and social group: This is particularly itnportant 
in vocational and life skills or social studies areas (Weinberg, 1972). 
Extraneous content shod id be minimal. ' ^ * ' 

. " • lOv)* 
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2. Reliability and validity. This i^s the single nost i^iortant 
criterion for selection of software. All materials should be field tested 
by tHfe publishers prior to use. The field tests should reoort results of 
use with a population similar to that o^ the learner group for whom the 
iBatcri^Is are being cons ide red < Results of field tes|:s should report reli- 
ability^ validity^ ^d .standardisation » and provide norms. There is no ' 
point In buying^ let clone using» any item of. software which is not reli- 
able or not valid. No matter what the contnut l^vel^ coct, and si^>licity 
factors—if the item is not one which can be dependecl upon to produce the 
desired results, there is no justification for obtaining it. No item should 
be selected or used unless there is evidence to suggest it will, achieve a 
specified objective. 

3. Cost. Th.e per item cost .should be justified in terofi of expected 
benefits.' Questions of consumability and expected life of the item should 
be considered. 

4. Flexibility. Items should lend themselves to innovative use 
and flexibility in use. 

Hill (1971) points to the importance of selecting materials for adult basic 
education with care and considejration. "The selection of materials in ABE 
is not an easy task». and it is made even more difficult today by the wide 
selection presented by the many companies producing the material (p. 1)." 

A checklist can be used to help, in the selection of materials. Hill 
(1971) recommends securing^li, possible instructional materials from a num- 
ber of companies, evaluating each item against a checklist, and discarding 
t^hosc which do not meet the basic criteria. A checklist for use in select-* 
ing materials 1$ given in Figure 13\ 
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1. Consideration is given to characteristics an^ background of the adult 

who is to use the material. 

2. The purposes for which the material is to be used are identified, 

^3* Subject matter materials and learning activities are acceptable in 

termi! c£ adult interest level. \ 

s - 

4. Materials encovrage further individual reading, speaking, writing, 

and of.her study. 

o 

5. Materials raise self-esteem and help the learner gain insist into 
his self-image, * \ 

' t . 

6. The language is adult in tone. 

7. Sentences are written in the familiar vernacular. 

8. Programmed materials have built-in reasoning and evaluating devices 

to help the learner and teacher determine progress. . ^ 

\ 

9* Directions are simple and clear so that the learner can follow them 
with little difficulty. 

10. Design of system for materials allows for maximum progress according 
to ability of the individual. ' 

11. Materials depict actual life situations, such as: food, property, 
job, voting^ civics, safety, social ^ecurity, housing, homecraft, 
financing, etc. 

12. ' Each lesson teaches a single, concept or small number of concepts 

thoroughly. 

13. Skills and concepts are taught in sequential, logical order, 
'14. Materials show concern for family relations. 



'* - 1 

Figure 13. Checklist for Evaluating Materials. 



nill> L.A. Matoridls dixd Lechnology for adult b^sic education in correc- 
tions. Honolulu: CJiuation Research and Development Center, University of 
Hawiiii, 1971. (mimeo) ' • 
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Figure 14 is a set of criteria far selecting materials for adult basic edu- 
cation in' corrections, ' accordinj^ to Ast (1970). 



ri. 



HI 



IV, 



I. Subject Matter: 
A. Illustrations 



adult oriented 





multi-ethnic 

nhn toftr Anhs' 

C*^^ ^wKL 

oertinent 




B. Questions 

f 


adult-oriented 
clearly stated 
.^pertinent 




C. Directions 


clearly stated 
cowlete 




D. Problems Presented 


adult 

clearly presented ^ 
current 




E. Print 


clear 

easy to read 




* Material: 






A. Can be used independently 
Is flexible 

C. Provides a successful learning experience 

D. Provides a measure of progress 

E* Provides for differences in learning rate \ 

F. Is meaningful to student 

G. Is ^durable 

!!• Contains a complete list of all skills covered in text 




SkiJl Development: 






A. Sequential 
15. Gradual 
C. Logical 





Teachers Manual: 

->* 

A. Directions for use of material easy to understand 

B. Provides suggestions for diagnosis of specific skills 

C. Contains a placement guide for material , 
I). Is necessary for the daily use of material 



Figure 14. Selection of Materials^ 
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%.J. Ast> Instructional materials' for effective adult basic education. l\i 
T.A. Ryan (Ed.). Collection of papers prepared for 1970 national seminars ; 
Aihill ha.^ic education In rorrectlons . Honolulu: University of Hawaii, Edu- 
cation Research and Development Center, 1970, Pp. 6-20. 
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The Materials are critical to the effectiveness of the instructional pro^ 
cess. Hill (1971) recojpBends maintaining on a continuing basis a biblio- 
graphy of materials. This serves the purpose of veedii^ out item vhich 
meet the selection criteria, using a checklist similar to that shovn in 

Figure 13, but which do not, prove to be effective in the instructional 
program. A rating form suggested by Hill (1971) is given in Figure 15, 



1. Subject Mtur m%i realise , arltlmstlc ■ M^Hm scl 

•ther (sps^lfr) . 



2. 'Form: book Mgazlne progrmmcd lutructlsa flla r«csr4ins 

oth«r — • — 



3. Autbcu: : ^ 

4. TltX«: - 1^ 

5. Pttbll*her: ■ 

6. Addr^st: 



7,. Nuabur of page*: Prlc«: 9. Oste: 

10. Itrget Sroup: adult adult literac/ hlfh school Junior high •cKool 

* ftldaentary othor: . 

11. Publisher's stated e^Adc level: 12 34567899+ 

12. Rated grade level: 11234567199+ t 

13. Basis:, ostimato/acasurcd ^ 

14. General tone: condescending childish ne'utrsl adult 
^5. Interest level: high moderate *low 

16. . Content i>rientation: acadeaic practical occupational 

17. Content accuracy: poor satisfactory good 

• 18. Content ^coverage: poor satisfactory good 

19. * Entry levc"l: too low satisfactory too high 

20. Student sixorcises: yes no 21. Tests available: yes no 

22. App,^-jrancj: satisfactory not satisfactory , 

23. DurabllUy: high lev 

24. Reconxiendacion: reject adopt for - basic natcrlal 

supplcnentnry refertoce 

J" 

^ 25. Coenentary (suggLOStcd uses; limitations; special strengths or 
. ycAkncsdcs; ponsib^Iitlus for special adaptations; reasons for 
rejection cnd/cr acceptance^ : 

Figure 15. Form £or R<iling iGaching Mtfteriais"'' 



Hill, I. A. Materials and technology Cor adult ba^Lc education in correc- 
lion^^. Honolulu: Education Rciriearch and Development Center, University of 
Hawaii, V)71. (mlmoo) ^ ^ . 
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^ One of the most Important tasks facing the teacher or supervisor 
of education In corrections Is the Identification and acquisition of hard"* 
.ware and software. The materials dealing specifically with and prepared 
.purposefully for adult basic education In corrections are limited or oon*- 
existent. However, there Is a wealth^of adult basic education materials 
which should be considered, evaluated, and, when appropriate, used either 
directly or adapted for use with the offender population. In considering 
hardware and software for possible use In the adult basic education in cor* 
rectlons program It is important to study each item as thoroughly as pos*^ 
sible. ^ - , 

Udvar}. (1972) lists four sources of resource information on hard- 
ware and software: 

1. Audiovisual ^farket Place: A Multimedia Guide (Weber, 1971). 

2. A Guide to Educational Media (Rufsvolg and Cuss, 1971). 

3. Audio-visual equipment directory (National Audio Visual Assolca- 
tion, Evanston, Illinois. Issued annually)* 

/ 

4. ERIC Clearinghouse on the New Educational Media (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California). 

A list of publishers from which adult basic education materials can 
be obtained is- given by Hill (1971): 

Allied Education Counci", 5533 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02110. 

American Education. Publications , Educatldn Center, Columbus, Ohio 43216. 

ApplejLon-Century -Crofts, Inc., 440 Park Avenue, South, New York, New York 
10016. ' 

Argyle Publishing Corp., 605 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10016. 

Barnell Loft, Ltd,, 111 South Centre Avenue, Rockville Ce"rt^e, New York 
11570. 

Behavioral Research Laboratories, Box 577, Palo Alto, California 94302. 
California Tct^l Bureau, Del MonLe Research Park, ^tonterey, California 93940. 
Carf)ridgc Book Co., Inc., 488 Madison Avenue, N,ew York, New York 10022. 
Canipus Book •Store, 1245 "R'' Street, Lincoln, Nebraska^ 68508. ^ 
ColutnijLa University Prcj^s, 562 West ii3 Street, New Yorlc, New York 10025. 

CroCt Educational Services, 100 Garfield Avienue, New London, Connecticut 

06320. • - . 
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Dau^ters of Che Aaerlcan Revolution, DAR Manual for Citizenship (No Cost). 

The EconosQT Co., 1901 North Walnut, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105. 

Fearon Publishers, 6 Davis Drive, Belaont^, California 94002. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W« Washington Boulevardy Chicago, Illinois 
60607. . ' 

Grolier Educational Corp., 845 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 

Ha^rcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc., 757 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 

•I 

D.C. Heath and Co., 125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173. 

Henkle Audio-Visual, Inc., 227 North 11th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York, New York 
10017. . , 

Koughtqn-Mif flin Co., Educational Division, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02107. ' 

Immigration and Naturalization Service, Room 8411, New Federal Building, 
Oraaha,, Nebraska 68102. 

Institute of Modern Languages, Inc., Publications Division, 2125 "S" 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. *) 

- /■ ■ 

Institute Mexicano Norteamericano, Hanburgo 115, Mexico o, J)^T* 

Lyons and Carnahan, Inc., 407 East 25th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60616. 

MScMillan Co., 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036. 

Charles Merrill P^iblishing Co. , 1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus, Ohio 
43216. 

University of iMlchigan Press, 615 East University, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

, Modem Sound Pictures, Audio Visual Division, 1410 Howard 'Street, Omaha, 
< Nebraska 68102. • ' 

New Readers Press, U5x 131% Syracuse, New York 13210. 

Noble and Noble. Inc. 750 Third 'Avenue. New York, New York 10017. 

UxtoiM Book Co., Inc., 387 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10016. 

Re<idec's Digest Services, Inc., Lducational Division, Pleasantville, New 
York 10570. 
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Regents Publishing Co., 630 Fifth Avenjae, New York., New York 10020. . 

f ^ ' 

Science Research Associates^ Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chica«o, Illinois 
60611. - * 

r 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 1909 ^^^^^ Avenue, Glenview, Illinois 60025. 

Silver Burdett Co., 250 James Str^i^et, Morristovn, New Jersey 07^60. 

Steck-Vaughn Co.., Post Office Box 2028, Austin, Texas 78767. 

Stephenson School Supply Co., 935 "O" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 

Warp Publishing Co., 325 North Colorado Avenue, Minden, Nebraska 68959. 

Xerox Education Group, 1200 High Ridge Road, Stamford, Connectl^cut 06903. 

Following are additional commercial sources of adult basic education 
materials on specific topics within the field Materials listed here mi^t 
be used directly or indirectly in developing the adult basic education in 
corrections curriculum: 

Programmed Instruction 

Addis on-Wes ley Publishing Co., Inc., Reading, flassachusetts 01867. 

American Educational Research Association, 1126 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

Educational Development Laboratories', *Inc. , Division of McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
284 Pulaski Road, Huntington, New York 117AA. 

Educatipnal Testing Service, Pr.inceton, JJew Jersey 085A0. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, New 
York 100;22. 

Institute of Educational Research, 2900 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

National Academy of Science, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 

National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

•• 

National Society Cor the Study of Education, 5835 Kimbark, Chicago, 1111- 
t\pls 60637. 

U.S. Government Pi Lnting^'Of f ice , Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 

Vdrian Associates, 611 Hansen Way, Palo Alto, CalLEornia 94304. * 



^Ryan, T. A. (Ed.) Model oF Adult Haslc Education in Corrections^. 
Q San Dimas, CaiiComia. Honolulu: Education Rbsoarch and Development 

ERIC Center, University of Havaii, 1970. Pp. 82-89. 
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Washington Square Press, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10020. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10016, 

t 

Educational Technology 

American Itook Company, 450 West 33rd Street, New York, New York 10001. 
Chandler Publishing Co., 124 Spear Street, San Fraiicisco., California 94105. 
Thomas Y. Crowel,! Co., 201 Park Avenue.South, New York, Mew York 10003. 

> 

Davis Publications Inc., 50 Portland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 01608. 
DuArt Film Labs., Inc., 245 West 55th^Street, New York, New York 10019. 
E & I Printing Company^ Austin, Texas. 

Edward Fell Productions, 1514 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

Litton Industries Film Library, 9370 Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
California 90210. ' ' . 

National Audio-Visual Asspciation, Inc., 3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia 22030. 

National Education Association, Department^ of Audiovisual Instruction, 

1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2003.6. ^ . . 

* 

Walter G. O'Connor Co., 100 North Cameron Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
17101. 

Prentice-Hall, *Inc. , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 

The Ronald Press, 79 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016. 

Sidale Publishing Co., 2525 W. 8th Street* Los Angeles, Califcnia 90804. 

Technicolor Corp., 1300 Frawley Brive, Costa Mesa, California 92627. ^ 

g.S- Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documeri'ts, WashingJ:on, 

D.C, 20402. . ' , 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 605 Third Avenye, New York, New York 10016. 

Teaching Methods and Materials 

Anrtcrican Council on luluckition, 1785 Massachusettb Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 

A>?soclation Press, 291 Broadway, New York, New York 10007. 

California Test Uureau,. Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, California 93940. 

if f 
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Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 138 Mountfort Street^ 
Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 • 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637, 

Dover Publication, 180 Varlck Street, New York, New York^ 10014. 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Fleet Printing Co., Vancouver, Washington 98660. 

Garrard Publishing Co., ^1607 North Market Street, Champaign, Illinois 61820. 

National Association for Public Schoo^l Adult Educati9n, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

Od:-:,oey Press, 4300 West 62nd Street, Ipdianapolis, Indiana 46268. 
Prentice-Kail, inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. ^ 



In the •Je live system model define hardjax*e and software and describe 
tht. importance of this function in deciding on strategies to achieve the 
instructional objectives. List hardware and software which are available' 
or arc to he produced locally to implement the total adult basic education 
curriculum in the correctional setting. Give criteria for selection. In 
the curriculum guides, to be produced in {6.2.2X, guidelines will be given 
fur selection of software opproyxi-ate to each particular curriculum^ and 
the itetns to be used in the curriculum will be listed, with an indication 
Jiethcr or not the Item is available or to be obtained' through purchase, 
rental, or local pvoduciion. Description of the way in which each item 

b^^ used i/n each particular curriculum will he indicated. 

DESCRIBE MpTIVATION (6.2.1.4.5). Motivation techniques are those ex- 
trinsic or intrinsic actions, objects, or factors which make the individual 
want tc^ accomplish the goals of adult basic education. 

Motivational techniques must be high priority considerations in the 
correctional setting. Most learners are dropouts and do not value educa- 
tional achievement to the same degree as in normal situations. Motivation 
techniques must be j>elccted and implemented as integral elements in the 
curriculum. There is no other single element as critical to the success 
or f^iilurc oC tile learning process in corrections as motivation. Swyhart 
(1970) stated: 

After an individual has matured to the point where he can be 
classified {is an adult, and he hasn't learned to read and 
write, it is veuy di^fficult to convince lum that now is the 
^ time to learn, fho typical inmate response upon being approached 
is 'I've made it for forty years without learning to read 'n 
, write, why change nowl' Wliat is needed to overcome this bar- 
rier is a magnet-- a lure — a motivating force (p. 553). 
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Motivation, will not happen by chance or osmosis. Techniques for noti- 
vation of the learner must be planned. Essentially this is a selling Job. 
Baker (1^72) provides a parable to define one of the most viable of the 
motivating techniques: ^ 

Teachers are constantly .exhorted to "sell" prograoB; how- 
ever it would be well to follow the example of the successful 
salesman, who, when asked what his sales formula was, re- 
plied, "I don't sell, I Just get my .customers to bidy. I use the 
musical method • . . • I use the opera Aida as the basic 
development of my working philosophy." 

i * , 

First, get their ATTENTION, then stimulate INTEREST, arouse ' • 

DESIRE', and finally compel them to ACTION, (p. 18) 

There are options for motivational techniques which .include appli- 
cation of a combination of stimulating instructional techniques and hard- 
ware/software. The relationship between motivation, methods/ techniques , 
and hardware/software is shown in the flowchart model (Supplementary Figure) 
by the signal paths between these functions. Motivational techniques also 
include the more subtle techniques of behavior modification through reward 
systems and climate control. Behavior modification by rewards involves 
identifying the behavior to be modified in each individual, deciding what 
rewards would be relevant, establishing rewards, for each modification obr 
jective, recording progress, and giving the reward when the goal is achieved. 
The relevancy of rewards will vary greatly among individual students. One 
may respond very positively to monetary rewards whereas another £ay respond 
best to a non-monetary privilege. Favorable psychological and physical 
climatic conditions in the classroom also will motivate learners to at 
least be present, for the learning experiences. Teacher-learner relation- 
ships also affect motivation. Woodward (1970) lists the following points 
to consider in planning motivational techniques for offenders: 
< 

1. Try to determine what the person's interest is and build on this. 

2. Give the person an opportunity to experience success frequently. 

3. Plan ahead by putting a time limit on the achievement of goals* 
to be sure goals arc accomplished and not just there in fantasy. — 



A. Use successful persons in different fields as models. 

Individual behavior is characteristically ^ group phenomenon. Human 
beings in general are motivated to act in certain ways by factors which are 
LnCluencccI by their immediate reference group (Wells, 1970). Making learn- 
ing a status activity in the peer culture can help motivate o'.fenders to 
participate in adult basic education. Barrett (1*972) has identified four 
elements that ure keys to good learning situations and which, contribute , to 
learner moVivation: (1) ample student activity; (2) opportunities to ex- 
hibit behavior; (3) realistic environments; and (4) satisfaction of learn- 
cis' nctids. OffcnJt la correctional settings have had a history of fail- 
ures In public education. Providing opportunities for succcss^n achieving 
educational objectives is important in developing motivation to learn. 

i. u i) 
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Keenly (1970) stresses the need for seeing that each learner "has a suc- 
cessful experience the first day and experiences some feeling of accon()li8h- 
roent and success each day (p. 291)." . ^ „ 

In DESCRIBE WTIVATION (6.2.1.4.5) in the delivery system model, 
tell Dhat motivation is, and desQvihe the impoHanoe of this element in the 
adult b'asia education in oovreotions auvHaulum. List guidelines and teoh^ 
niques for motivating learners in oorreotions. In^the ourriculi,m guides 
to be produced iri' (6.2.2) specific motivating techniques to be applied in 
' the particular curriculum will be listed. ' * 

EVALUATE CURRICULUM (6.2.1.5). Evaluation is the process of assess- 
ing worth or ascribing value to a person,, object, action, or system. This 
is, accomplished by gathering objective measurement data on the outcomes fol- 
iating planned intervention, and interpreting these results in light of the 
elements or factors Involved in the intervention. The evaluation of the 
curriculum is made by measuring the outcomes in terms of learner behaviors, 
following and during the implementation of the planned program. These re- 
sults are interpreted in terras of the strategies, which were applied. (6.2.1.4) 
to achieve the goals, subgoals, and objectives specified in (6.2.1.3). There 
are two kinds of evaluation: formative and summative. Formative evaluation 
ison-going, continuing evaluation made during the time the curriculum is 
being implemented; it serves the purpose of d,irecting iminediate changes or 
modifications in the strategies for achieving objectives. Summative evalua- 
tioa is accomplished at the end of the curriculum, and gives interpretation 
of the relative worth of ^the total curriculum as well as an indication of 
the contribution of each element t;o achievement of the instructional goals. 
Both types of evaluation should be made., After strategies for achieving 
the instructional objectives are considered, the next step is vto consider 
approaches to be taken to accomplish both formative and summative evalua- 
tion. 

Evaluation, of the curriculum, both as an on-going and as a terminal 
procedure, is important since it is from the results of evaluation that modi- 
flcatlon can be made in the curriculum to improve it an^ that quality control 
can^be achieved/ This function of quality control is shown in the flowchart 
model by the feedback from EVALUATE CURRICULUM (6.2.1.5) to DEFINE INSTRUC- 
TIONAL GOALS, SUBGOALS, OBJECTIVES (6.2.1.3) and to DESCRIBE STRATEGIES FOR 
ACIIU:VINC OBJECTIVES (6.2.1.4). This indicates that evaluation results may 
cause changes la other goals, subgoals, and objectives, or modifications in 
the strategies to achieve the objectives. 

» ♦ 
In t,'U' IkHm'u r>ii(>t*z'm rvolel^ tell hou) the evaluation of th^ cur-- 
' rf^SAkifn .nil i^j ^'ad. lie ^'Im foi gathK^Hnj pre- md post test data and 
Oil nkr-i' '^^'^n<n-»^vn^^ that Kiitl be tcC<*>n to detevtmnc t^he cffeativenes's 



PRODUCE CURRtCUyJM CUIDES (6.2.2) 

A i^uidc is an opo rational plan, A curriculum guide is an opera- 
tional plan for aibifvum determined leamiur outcomes as a result o*f 

lOi 
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planned intervention, icientifying alternative ^^categies for achieving 
these objectives, selecting or creating ''the strategies to be implemented 
in the form^ of created and contrived learning experie^nces and environments, 
and strategies for evaluating effectiveness of the plan. In (6.2.1) all 
of the elements or functions which must be combined to make a curriculum 
are considered. This process involves defining, discussing, and describing 
the elements and identifying their relationships. The five elements which 
must be combined to create a curriculum are the learners, the philosophy 
oJE instruction, goals, subgoals, and objectives of instruction, strategies 
to achieve the instructional objectives, and strategies for evaluating the 
curriculum. Consideration of the curriculum, as it"" is accomplished in . 
the subsystem CONSIDER/DESCRIBE CURRICULUM ELEMENTS (6.2.1) is' the pro- 
cess of analysis. In the next subsystem, PRODUCE CURRICULUM GUIDES (6.2.2), 
the elements which ^ were identified arid described in (6.2.1) are synthesized 
into curriculum guides. The delivery system model is a model of a total 
adult basic education in corrections curriculum for a particular correc- 
tional institution or setting. This total curriculum wilj be made up of a, 
number of parts, each of which is defined as a curricular area, or. curricu- 
lum. There may be a Self Realization Curriculum, or a Social Relationships 
Curriculum. For each separate curriculum there must be produced a curricu- 



lum guide, which will be accomplished by synthesizing separate 
manuals, or handbooks, one for each curriculum area. 



booklets, 



The subsystem PRODUCE CUREICULUM GUIDES (6.2,2) is aaoompUshed' by 
making a separate guide fox* each cuvvioulm. Each curi'tQulm guide will be 
made uv of three varts: GIVE CURRICULUM OVERVIEl^ (6.2. 2 A); PRpDUCE UNITS 
(6.2.2.2); and PRODUCE LEmim EXPERIENCES /TASKS (6.2.2.3). ^ / 

GIVE CURRICULUM OVERVIEW (6.2.2.1). This part presents 'an overview 
o£ the curriculum and gives the parameters for the particular curriculum 
area. The following sections are included in Part I: 

1. Researcli Princl^ies. This is a Listing of the research prin- c 
ciplub and CinJings from studies dealing' with learning, social interaction, 
and human growth and development that are relevant ^to the learners and the 
currieulum area. The infotinaLion is obtained from the delivery system model, 
sul>system (6.2.1,1). ^ ' 

}^ 

2. Instructional Philosophy. This is a statement of the philosophy 
which will guide Lbc dcvtlopment and implementation of this particular cur- 
riculum. The inLormatvon is obtained by synthesizing thinking of the de- 
signers with that from the delivery system model, subsystem (6.2.1.2). 

3. Coals, Subgoals, Objectives. This is section which includes 

th»' written dctinitions oL the goals ot adult basic education in corrections 
which apply the particular curriculum. The goal definitions are stated 
In the delivery system model in subsystem (6.2.1.3). The subgoals Xor the 
curriculum are defined by following the directions given in (6.2.1.3). "The 
subgoals bhould t]eiLn(. the knowledge^ understanding, skills, attitudes, and 
*valuos*to be devcluped or acqtiired by the learnei's as a result oi the learn- 
ing experiences and t nv 1 1 onmc nts 4>>rovidcd tn thi. particular curriculum. The 
subgoals will be dtiiivd as follows: to know - ^ to understand . . . ; to ; 
have skill In . . . ; to feel . . . ; to value .... Behavioral objectives 
are stated lor the currtcuiiun. These objectives describe the learner behav- 
iors > bfeciCy the cor^d ition.s, and jjtatc the criteria for accomplishment. 
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4. Strategies for Achieving Objectives. This section describes 
the way in which a teacher or instruction-related staff member can develop 
and select strategies for achieving the stated objectives.^ The information 
comes from (6.2.1.4) in the delivery system model. The section consists of ' 
four parts, and prescribes a procedure which will allow for £lexibility and 
provide many options to the learners . 

a. Scope and sequence. Give the scope and sequence for the cur 
riculum. This can be done in a scope and sequence chart, by 
listing the -^concepts or curriculum elements, including know- 
ledges, skills, and attitudes to' be developed or acquired, 
and plotting these on a time line. When this is done, it is 
possible to identify Xhe major areas, which will constitute 
the units that -roake up the curriculum. 

b. Methods and techniques. The second section identifies and 
lists methods and techniques that can be used with this par- 
ticular curriculum for the intei^tded learner group. 

Hardware/software. The third section identifies and lists 
hardware and software appropriate for use with the particula 
curriculum for the intended learner gr9up» 

/ ' 

d. ^Motivatioa. The fourth section identifies and describes mot 
vating*technl.^'Qe^"^'thar^i:iri)e "appropriare f 6T '^ttieTeaiffrg'f 
group with the pa^rticular curriculum, 

5. Evalu'ate Curriculum. This section describes the procedures to 
be used for evaluating the curriculum. The evaluation should include on- 
going, or formative, assessment of effectiveness, as well as summative^ or 
total assessment^ after the curriculum has been used for a specified time. 

This sectix)n is important since this ts the part pf the curriculum 
guide which serves a self-instruc£ional purpose for each user. Essentially 
this Is the section wh^ch gives the rationale for the way the curriculum is 
developed, and orients the user to the way in which the guide can be used to 
insure flexibility and meet individual needs of learners in correctional in- 
stitutions for aduTt basic education. 

In th: cJiumic cupinauhim guide this subsystem is acoontplished by 
g^i^ing the iUh^rciei) the CurHaulimu Do this by including five sections: 
Iic^cax*ch Ppin^i^ly^j Imtmctional Philo,':ophj; Oni'^Hculum Goals ^ Lhibgoals^ 
coil JhJtjjtiiKj; Jt/hxiKjgi* fur Achieving Ohj\:atives; and Cuvrioulum Evalua- 
Hm. ^ 

PRODUCE UNITS (6.2.2.2). This .section contains thfe introductory 
dcscripLiort xdontLfying the ♦units in Part II, and describing, the ways in 
which teachers laa achiavc flexibility through use of different options or 
combinations to implement the unit objectives. 

A unit is an orRani^td sequence oC^ IClTTivinfi experiences on a specified 
content area, to achieve a defined learning objective. Instructional units 
arc made up of a number of elements. The instructional units are achieved 
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through synthesis of behavioral objectives, instructional strategies, and 
measureniBnt/evaluation procedures into an organized and practical format.' 
The units are the plans to be used by learners and staff on a day to day 
basis for implementing and achieving all the philosophies, goals, and ob- 
jectives of the curriculum. A unit is part of the curriculum and is Mda 
up o.f a number of lessons. A lesson .is the continuous portion or part of , 
teaching given to the learner or group ofsleamers at bne time to achieve, 
a defined beha\^ioral objective. Each lessjtn 'contains a behavioral objecr 
tive, the strategies for achieving the objective inc^-^ding hardware/soft- 
ware, motivating techniques, and learning experiences or tasks. A learn- 
ing task is an activity designed purposefully to provide the learner an 
opportunity to develop the" behaviors specified in the lesson objective. 
A lesson can be varied an infinite number of ways by rearranging or sub- 
stituting learhing experiences or tasks. Subsystem PRODUCE LEARNING EX- 
PERI ENCES /TASKS (6.2.2.3) results in a pool of learning tasks which are 
combined In the third part of the curriculum guide. The teacher can 
change any lesson by changing the learning tasks, or by substituting or^ 
adding tasks from the pool of tasks held in Part III of the Guide. The 
learning tasks are made up by describing the methods /techniques implemented 
by the teacher in relation to hardware/software and the learner. 

_lLAs_iJSP.9Xtaiit fjoi:. foirmat^uaeji-in organ 1 zi ng. the^nsXructlonal ^ 

unit to provide for combining selected subgoals. and behavioral objectives 
(6.2.1.3), selected strategies for achieving objectives (6.2.1.4), and unit 
measurement/evaluation (6.2.1.5) into the most effective plan for bringing 
about the "desired changes in behaviors of the learners. The unit format 
must provide for flexibility and constant revisJ.on as program objectives 
and learner needs change and new technologies are contrived and become 
available. " - • . 

One format for a, unit is shown on the following pages. This for- 
mat has the advantage of relating teacher and learner activities. It has 
the disadvantage of being overly con^plex. A more simplified version of a 
unit format provider for a one page overview including subgoals and objec- 
tives, sequential list of lessens included in the unit, the essential hard- 
ware/software items requirec, the main iriethods/techniques employed, the 
main ir.oLiv.Uing techniques used, and the unit evaluation procedure. This 
is foliowed by th'e set of Icissons. One type of format is ^illustrated on 
pages '156-16?.. 
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Sample Unit Plan 
Uni t ^III * ^ 

Topic; Making Out an Application Blank 
rime - 5 teaching days Suygcated Topics 

See Resource Unit 

i^^ Objectives : The Specific Concepts of Unit or Lesson 

To> acquaint students with Che kind of infonaation generally requested in 
application blanks; to develop in a^tudents the sk£l 1 s . ncceasaryL^to fill 
out application blanks 

2. Preparation ; The Specific Means for Teaching and Testing 

Guid|ng questions Co elicit response and discussion. Language practice 
and testing exercises, arithinctic problems, content for related subject 
area tcacti;..^, etc. Gathering and/or reproducing, application blanks. ^ 

3. Te.ichlnfi Aids : T).c Realia and Other Audiovisual Means Needed to Iiaple- 
ment Learnings 

Various kinds of application blanks; For direct job employment, for re- 
glstration at an omployment agen»;y, for admission to housing projects, for 
a Social Security account number, for library membership, etc. 
^. MoLivntion ; Stimulation of Interest* 

Looking at (IJter, sludying^aud practicing filling out) blank application 
forms. 

5. Suunestttd Content and Ordgr of Each Dallv Session 
a. Motivoiional activities 
- h. Dir.cussion for content and vo*cabulory orientation 

c. ' Prcreadlng e.xcrciscn 

d. Reading assii;nni(!nCs 
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c. Comprehension testing ♦ 
£, Writing assignments 

g. Individual reading and workbook activity 

C 

h. Arithmetic, speech, handwriting assignments 

i. Unit summary and evaluation 
j. Indix'idual counseling * 
k. Individual tutorial help' 

6. The Unit Summary ^ 

The Unit Sunmary encompasses expres^sional activities which suflnarize 
and apply the learnings of a lesson or»unit. 

Filling out individual applications for employment 

(secured fi'om local business /firms) , for rcglstratit)n 

II ' 
in an cmp/oyment agency (secured from same), for So- 
cial Security account numb^ers, tor admission to public 
housin; 
7* *pAC Unit l/valtiiCion 



/ I 

Ku purpciscs ui leuciiur plAnnitsg, every unit 



should include some means 

^sR^ft suiting achi ovtnelri t , 

Correction by class,./)i application blanks pictured on screen 
with *^par|ue projucjt7or (or, where stiiHenLs are sensitive about 
Llioir eirors, of yunpo^itc nado up by teachc*r to include typi- 

cal t rrt»r.»)» y\4jti: op4<|ue projector \t* not available, the same 

// 

can be d*.'a»' in //ewr.piriu cr c»n'dboavd with a flow pen or mcigic 



of 
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LEARICR TASKS AND ACTIVITIES 



Content Oricntattou Ditcustton - grovias out of teacher questions: 



a. 



b. 
c. 

c. 
f. 



Why do we need to fill out • blank ^len we apply for • job? When 
we apply for .admission to a housing project? When %ic apply for 
1 ibra ry nembc rsh ip? 

What docs tbe person reading Che blank want to know about us? 
VliaC impressions can he get from the way we fill out Che blank? 
Why is it important to put Che information down as claarly and 
briefly as wc can? 

What kind of references are most important? 

Wliy is it a good idea to keep a copy of the infonnation we put on 
an application blank? ^ 



VocabuKirv Orientation (i»s applicable for individual lessons) 



family nan;o 
middle name 
Riaiden name 
print or type 
married 

single > . 

widowed ^ J 
divorced ^ 
5;opnralod 
list employers 
vx>rk expcx'ieuce 
educational history 
employment rcfevonccs 
personal refiMoncos 
*cha meter vetercnce* 
bank references 
supply intonnation * 
previous cfuplo^^nont^ 
describe briefly ♦ 
describe lully 
iea;;on loY Icovlnr, 
Ificaiion coapiny 
out-ttf-lown 
ninhl i.hilt ^ 
j<ib and dutirtv 
dalos: iron- to 



mailing address 
permanent address 
temporary address 
marital status 
age 
se*x 

occupation 

signature 

telephone number 

health 

height 

salary 

special skills 
position 
appl icaut 
application blank 
Till out 
names of schools 
circle p.rade completed # 
elementary school 
weight 

junior high sc4k)o1 
vpcational sclwol 
length of Lime 
regular line of work 
union member 
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^ INSTRUCTOR GUIDE ^ ' 

Pre reading ^ 

1. Content Orientation begins wltli the "how" or "why" question directly re- 
lated to the lesson objective. A teacher may begin with guiding questions 
and go on to secondary questions or vice versa. Question "a." on Che op- « 
posite pnge'is an example of a guiding question planned Co lead Co, free 
conversation or discussion. Question "b." is an example of a secondary 
question designed to elicit information responses. With a slow group it 
Is often advis.ible to use ^secondary questions vhlch build up to the key 
question. It nuy also be necessary to use "cue" questions, Chose which 
contain d cue to the answer in question as stated. 

Content Orientation - to communicate these concepts: 
An appILcacion l)Innk yivcs a picture of the person v\\6 is 
applying; it ir* important to supply all the information 
clearly and concisely. 'Questions should guide students 
towards an identification of the kinds of information re- 
quested on blanks. 




2. Voc»ibuI?!ry Orient it ion 

IHih n.iti.vd>urn studenl^, vocabulary orientation focuses on reading 
readiness. Tlio recognition of yords that will be encountered In the 
te::l is the teacher's primary concern. , Free co'nvcrsation way contain 
m.niy vt>rds not included in tlie Veadrng roadiuess vocabulary. In his 
roll' as leader, hu*«cver, the teacher will ;^uide the discussion to In- 
cludt! Iho anticipated reading word^. It is these words that the teacher 
or «;tudents, if thoy feel confident enough to do so, writes on the chalk- 
board when thfy .•.rise in the discussion. It is-,these wi^rds that the 
teacher points to each time thoy are mentioned to establish further 
visual, auditory, and Conceptual associations. It Is these words that 
form the basis foi the word attack and vocabulary building, exercises 
that follow. 

Vo cabu 1 a ry Or i ent a t i on - Introduction of reading vocabulary 
on the chalkbi^ai-d as the words arise in d i sous r, ion. It is 
usually advisable to introduce no f.:ore than five nc\> words in 
each* daily rtM-Unj; sos:iit>n. Wlienevcr possible, new vocabulary 
.*;hould be presented in phra.sos. Sec opposite page for examples. 
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LEARNER tASI3 AND ACTlVinES 



3,. Preparatory Recognition Excrctici 



a. See the similarities: \ 
locate y location 

conplete, coiupletion 

separate, separation 

describe » description 

apply, applicant, application 

occupy y occupant, occupation 

enploy, employer employment 

refer, reference • ^* ' 

sign, signed, signature .^^-^^ 

marry, married, marriage 

marital * — 

b. Underline till the words on the board that end in al. 
(personal, ntarital, 

educational, occupational, 
.vocational) ^ 
Wha$ do you think the means? 
(about) 

c. Underline all Che words on the board about references; 
about schools or education; 

<sbout marital status. 

d. Choose the right word to finish the sentence: 
If I have n wife (or a husband), I am 

.. vjCsi'^Slc, narried, widowed) 

L'mploynient references arc references 

about my . (work, education, 

character) 

Personal references mean references from 

, (employers, unions, people 

who know ino) 



A. Vocabulary Bui Idinn Dri lis 



n. Draw a lino between the words that mean the same: 



proviour.. 
salary 

work history 
position 
rcsponsihi 1 Icics 



fo i"mer 
job 

duties 
wof,es 

work experience 



b. Draw a lino between Llie wotds that mean the opposite: 



present 
nif.ht shift 
briefly 
ponnanenl 
married 



tewporary 
conplctcly 
single 
previous 
day shiLt 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDE 

3. Preparatory Recognition Exercisei \ 

Sltht rcco^ltlon heeds to be reinforced by word study tkills: 

« b. For recognition of structural ele«ents in words 

These »ay include exercises in recognising cosmon beginnings or 
endings of words, similar consonant clusters (true, truth; claai, 
clamp), the use of prefixes; suffixes, roots, the vowel change 
effected by tl»e addition of e (hat, hate), or varied word fan- 
illes (silent silent k, le words, etc.). For applicable ex- 
erciscs, see Guide to Sugigested Drill Activities . 

c. For conceptual recognition 

Conceptual recognition oieans recognition of words in context. 
Many devices may be used for this kind of rcinforces«nt ; Find- 
ing t!ie word In tlie text to answer a specific question, finding 
words In the text to group toplcnlly (grocery, milk, eggs; also 
sec^ example on opposite page), finding words in the text with 
similar syllabic or plionetic elements, and so on. 

d. For word dlscriminnCion 

Variety of drill Is essential both to maintain interest and to 
test application of learnings. Fill-ins, true-false questions, 
etc. , rnay supplement the multiple chclcc exercises suggested on 
opposite page. * 



Vpcahulary lUW liiing Drills ^ 

Word Luilding are planned lo broaden the range of the meaning 

(aiul retof.nition) vocabulary. The e.\urc.lsc.s on the opposite page do this 
through rctOi^niLion of Jiynonym and anLon>T:\s and through practice in sup- 
plying original vocabulary altcvnalivus. Otlicr exercises use the addi- 
tion of prefixes or suffisos to illui.tr.jto the way words may actually be 
built. 
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LEARNER TASKS AND ACTIVITES 



(Vocabulary Building Drills Continued) ' 

c. Can you think of two other wor^s that metn the «J«e tt these words? 

Example: Occupation - job, 
position 

salary (wages, earnings) 

location (address, place) 

previous (former, past) 

-> brief (short, quick) 

completed (finished, ended) 
.d. Can you think of two other words that mean the opposite as these wordsY 

separated (together, united^ 

elementary (advanced, difficult) 

previous (present, current) 



Lansuagc Skills 

a. Look at these: 

apply, appi icd 

reply, rcpl icd i 

supply, suppl icd 

marry ..married 

employ, employed 

stay, staged 

pray, pra^rcd 

play, placed 

Can you figure out the rule? When the ^'follows a vowel (a,e,i,o,u; 
wc make the pa.st time word by adding £d. When it follows a conson- 
ant (the other letters in the alphabet) we change the ;f to 1, 

Put these wordH into past time: ^ 

hurry 

sway 

stray 

try ' 

mirry . 

b. The past tJmcihcre ii: different, 

say sai/j 
Use each of the tmdrvlincd words in a sentence. 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDE 



/ 

hnnguage Skills 

Language skill dqVclojxncnt is concerned with correct usage or grammar. 
For natl'vc Americans, the program concentrates on the elimination of 
common substandard deviations. Practiced prior to actual reading, 
language skill development serves as a further aid in recognition. 

Practice tcchnirques may include flashcard word, 

phrase, or sentence- sense rdiril Is , transformation 

drills (change present to past time, singular to 

plural, etc.), oral or written fill-ins, multiple 

choice questions, language games, etc. 
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LEARNElt TASKS AHD ACTIVITIES 

6. Text 

.Appllcttlon blanks and/or parts of application blanks; for exas^plt: 

JOB APPLICATION 

Date^ IL 

NAME [ - 



ADDRESS 



AGE 



EXPERIENCE : 



(l"t) 



( number). 



(city) 



Dates 



(first) 



(initial) 



(street) 



(state) 



SOCIAL SECURITY. HO. _ 
Employer 



Type of Job 



7. Comprehension Testing 



a. Do most applications ask us to write above or below the line? 

b. Which application nsks us to print or to type? 

c. What do wc wi'ite in the little boxes like these that wc find 
in some application blanks? 



d. Which application docs not require character references? 
Wljy not? 

a. What do you think would be a good character reference? 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDE 

Text 

Reading content must be related to the adult needs, Interests, and ex« 
perlences of the students. The material - la both 'substance and vocab- 
ulary • must be familiar, a recapitulation, practically, of what has 
been discussed and learned during the preparatory part of the lesson. 

The section of the application blank includes the vocabulary 
of the first lesson in this unit--words related to name, ad- 
dress, age, sex, .and marital status, and directions about 
inserting the information. Subsequent lessons may use sec- 
tions covering the vocabulary of work experience, educational 
history references, etc. Still later lessons may offer prac- 
tice opportunities in reading application blanks which differ 
in format or in purpose. 



Gomprel^enslon Testing 

Comprtiliensicn testing is part of every reading lesson. The testing may 
be oral or written. It may range from questions testing the Identifi- 
cation of words in the text to requests for sununar izations of paragraphs 
or storicfi. 

The Guide to Sugi^estcd Drill Activities includes xi 
Viirlety of coinpve hens ion testing oKorcises. 
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LEARNER TASKS AND ACTIVITIES 



Writing 

a. Hake a list of the {hforvatlon that it iaportant In aoit application 
blanks (name, 'age i address,' references). 

b. H<ke a list of the Infonnatlon that Is Important In an application 
for housing (above, plus previous addresses, salary, naat and ad- 
dress of present employer, narltal status, number of poopla In fam- 
ily, etc.). 

c. Make a list of Information that is Important In an application for 

a Job (above, plus employment experiences, education, health, etc.). 

\ 

d. Print your name. 
Print your addresi. 

Fill out these two lines in print: 



First name Middle name Last name 



Mailing Address (Number and Street) City State 

e. Take turns going to the board'and filling out^ parts of the applica- 
tion blanks printed there. 

f. Practice filling out the mimeographed copies of the application 
blanks. 



9. Individual Reading and Workbook Activities 

'Recommended^ texts, readers, MCc, should be listed here. 

I 

" 5 



ErJc . ' i- 17 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDE 



8. Writing 

Writing activities should be integrated with the concepts and vocabulary 
o£ the reading lesson. The writing vocabulary is not ^necessarily the ^ 
same as'^thc reading vocabulary. Concentration is on the words the stu- 
dent is likely to use in his writing experiences in and out of class. 
The reading material should contain C^ut will usually exceed) the writ- 
ing vocabulary. Continued exposure to words in the text and practice 
with them in sentence^ dictation and other situations in and out of the 
classroom serve Co i^ccclcr^jte spelling facility. 

Dictation consists of i;horc sentences with familiar concepts and vocab- 
ulary. Original writing may supplement dictation in later stages. 

The writing exercises on the opposite page illustrate the use 
of real la for writing practice in situations related to the 
lesson learnings. * 
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9 . lndLVi<Uial tding and Workbook Activillcs 



These are conlui/iu); act. iv i Lif^s plnnnetl on an individual baols. Differ- 
in>; abiUlicb ,iu\ le din uu rates will determine the materials used by 
individual atudenLs. 



\ 
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ts for lesson .plans vary, just as unit formats differ, 
sson plans ar6 shown in Figures 16, 17 ana 18.' 



Three 
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Service Station Sales and Operation 
Job Application and Interview Procedure 
4pb Application Forms and Interviews' 



LESSON OBJECnVESi ^ 

1. Be able to fill out job tprlkatioa fmwu irc^lig m laiiBirks' i 

2. S« able to 4i»ow»ate poiM te t Job iMfvioir, v 

3. Be able to rccofsiM chvaouristftci oi food ywiwal rtfcrtaoaa^' 

MEDU/MCTHODs ^ I 

1. Tape recocfl f imulatcd latwiewv ' ; 

2. FilAfftrlpii Unioa 00, Waited CttcAine Saleimaa . Wbo WaKi loo. Your Attltuda to ShowrlM. 

3. FUmi Science Research Aaodaltt, Help Wantod, 

4i Olwtratcd lecture, ^ 

5. Traoiparencies appUcatiOii fom, 

6, Simulaoon tailo fill out jd> appUcatioo tem. 
v,7. Vaieo upe: simulated lnt«vlewi» 

REfmNC£S: 

I. Business Outline Series, Califcniia Sute Departmat of Fdiirarina, Bi^au of BisImss 
Education, Human ReUdoa and Securing a lob . 
<^ 2« "Califcrnia Suu Depfftmeot of Business Educatiop, Service Station ^alaimaiL 

3. Unlvmlty of Texas, Seivices Heodcred in a SerYlce Statloo awl The Modem Service Sutio^ 

MATERIAL AM) EQUffMEKf: 

1. Dittoed lesson oudlnes. 

2. Samples olf various job application forns. ' ^ 

3. Tape recorder. » 
< »Film project<y. . 

5. Film strip projectcr. 

6. Proframmed booklet to Get a Job* 

7. Shell OU Company Personal Selection Kit, 

6. Humble Oil Conmarjy Merchandising Manual, 

9. Examples of good and poor persoiul references. 

MOTIVATIONAL FACtORSi ^ ' ^ 

1. Invite graduate to speaJc to class on advantages a£ proper Job interview technlquea. 

2, Role-playing. 

PRESENTATIONj? - 

1, Use Iccturc-diicusion. 

2, Show Illustrations usmg transparencies. 

3, Tape reccrd individual intfrviews and playback. 
' 4. Show.fllns and fiUnsul;* demoustratinf: intervlewinf tcchnlque«, 

APaiCATIONj 

J. Stxkdent £UlJ out application fcr on-the-job placement to fain eiqpcrlcaca. 
2, Student applies Uarning outcomes fron; this latruction Immediately by intervicwlnf for 
on-*hc-Job placcmetA in work experiefC^ propam* 



EVALUATION; 

1, Evaluation of completed >pplica^n forVni; 

2, Evaluation of upcti liumlatcd Job Intervicvy. 
I 3. Oral discussion of tubjea material. 
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Curriculum: Service^ Station Sales and Operation 
Unit: Job Application and Interview Procedure 

Lesson: * Job application forms and interviews 
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Curriculum : ^Language 



Lesson No> #1 



Units 



Ca Conversation 
L Labels 
V «= Verbs 
'C ■ Colors 
Q Questions 
0 « Opposites 
■= Prepositions 



Dat e October 22. 1971 



Instructor^ 
v\ Location 

■ \ 



' John Jotocs 



Podunk 



un^i 



Cb j ec t ivg; Given 2 hours instruction on oral cocrmuntcation, th e learner will 
be able to ask a question of another learner, identify correctly 3 out of 4 colors. 
identify 3 our of 10 nnmes of oblects. and describe correctly the a ctivity illu* ^ 



Unit 


Task 




Ha rdv;a re / So ft wa ro 


Time 




VHiat? T-i DialoRwe 


Flannelbonrd fipures of 


• 

30 min 








persons c»C vork 




c 


Rod nnd Blue 


Til 


Box of colored obiects 


30 min 




Show - rao 








* 




xrorU drill 


'Picture flosbcariis 


30 min 


* 






f 




V 


Comprohonsion 




Pictures of 'men working 


30 min 




Tell mo nil 


» 






Lesson 


Motivation: Use reward through verbal praise, "That's good" or 
"fine" for correct tesponses. , 




Lesson 


Evaluation: Performance test. 


Observe and record responses to 





^ following: ^ ^ 

J. Tell learner to ask another pupil a question (1 out 

2. Show i\ different colors* ^sk learner to identify 
(1 of 4) . 

Show 10 objcctji. A«k Learner to idcn»::iJEy (8 out 
of 10>. 

V,. Sti)w ^ picture cards, As-^ f*«*anun* to TdcntiCy 
(2 lOut of 3) . 



Figurv; I'S. Sanipie Lesson Plnn, 
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/ * 

The relationship' of lesson to unit to curriculum is shown in the example 
of lesson ,jplan in Figure 18. Examination of Figure 18 reveals that the 
Language Curriculum is made up^ of seven units: conversation, labels, verbs, 
colors, questions, oppbsites, and prepositions. In developing this parti- 
cular curriculum the scope of tlje curriculum was defined in terms of know- 
ledge, skills, or attitudes related to the seven areas represented by the 
units. The units are implemented in the lessons, which are geared tp the 
acccmplishfjrnent o£ a particular behavioral objective. Each lesson is made 
up of a riu^mber of learning tasks, each of which relates to a particular 
unit. Th^^ tasks are selected from a large pool of tasks felated. to the 
units, anjd combined to make a meaningful lesson to accomplish the crfjjec- 
tive andi^intain learner motivation. 

The important process of selecting the roost effective instructional 
options jfor achieving each objective must be accomplished. Selection . 
technique and media options can be done by using decision-making guides 
such as \ihose depicted in Figures 19 and 20. 
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Oecisioful Factors 


• * 

TecM«Aei* 


• 

Sensory Aspeal 


Rclcvmat Lcindqg ' 
Processes 


nraodral 
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* 


Sound, sight 


Il^orm«tiOl^ 
cotnfrehcwioa 

« 


Ha«a« larga 
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to oo¥« Urgt 
anMNitf «C 
matarial 
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Somdf sight 


Information ^ * 
synthesis, analy- 
sis, evaination 


Invotvas mtdem 
in dedfkMH- 
making 


$tudei< 
reports 


Soundf sight, 
touch 


• 

Inforroatioi^ 
comireliesion 


■* 

Involvat 
stiftdeots 


Fifld 
trips 


Sound, sighti 
touch, smell, 
taste 


Information^ 
analysis, conifve- 
hension, synthesis, 
'application, evalu- 
ation ' 


Practical 
experiance 
with real 
thing 


On-the«job 
trainiiif ^ 


Sound, sight, 
touch, smell, 
. taste 


Information, analy- 
sis, coitiprehcnsion, 
synthesis, applica- 
tion^, evaluation 


Practical 

exoerience 

ill. 1 ' 
with real 

thing 


Team . 
1 training 


Sooivi, sight, 
touch, smell 


Information, 
synthesis, com- 
prehension 


Allows for greater 
^specialisation and 
flexibility. Maxi- 
mum efficiency 


• Programmed 
learning 


Sound, sight, 
touch 

1 

Sight, sound, 
touch, smell 


Information, appli- 
cation, analysis, 
sytithesi^, evaluation, 
com);rehension 


Learner can pro- 
ceed at his own 
^pace. Immediate 
reinforcement 


Dqinomtration 

! 


Information, 
analysis, evaluation, 
comprehension , 

* ^ 


^ See how xo 
perform a given 
task 

1 



* Additional techniques which may be developed are role playing, buzz ses- 
•sions, panel discussions, guesL speaker^, group leadership, debates^ prob- 
Jem solving, d^ilLs, question and ansner periods, resource units, ^.nd 
brainstorming. * 



« 

Figure 19. DPCisJonaL Factors in Selecting liisLi'ucLLonal Techniques. 
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Peels ional Factors 
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,Sight| sound 
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comprcl/ension, 

aiulysis, 

synthesis,; 
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instruction. ^ 
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Sight, sou))d 
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t*f\^Y\ lY^li A n< inn 

^VIIILM vIlwlEtlUil, 

nnal>:sis, 
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Rclationshlps^seen. 
device 
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Sight, sound 
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comprchcnr.ion, 
uiu lysis, 

t^valuafion 


Self-teachings 
device* 


Concept and 
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* 


Sij;ht, sound 
touch, sincll 


Inforniatiohi 

comfTchension, 

application, 

aiutlvsi^, 

S>-JiUlCSi5, 

cv.thMtion 


Sclf-teacliing 
device 

• 



AJJitional lechnique^ whicli may bti developed «ire simulntors, chalkboard, 
I'Mlelin board, printed malctiuls, conipuLcr'-assisLed instruction, compij- 
tvt games, single concent fLlm^, video tapes <ind Leaching machines- V 



Figitr-- Jn. AJucioiunaJ Factors in ScJectlng , Instructional -Media. 
* 
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The decision-making guides to selection of techniques and media, 
shown in Figures 19 and 20, provide for selection on the basis of the de- 
cision factors of sensory appeal, relevance of learning processes, and 
practical advantages. After use of the decision-making guides » selection 
is made of the best alternatives for techniques and' media, and these tech- 
niques and media are listed in the unit plan. In a decision-chart, the 
list of techniques and niedia should include all known options. Those 
immediately available can hi identified with a code, such as. an asterisk. 
The same type of approach for listing and selecting motivational options 
can be used. If there are options for changing the scope and sequence of 
the unit, it is important for th^e Co be listed. ' 

It is important for the unit to include a plan for measurement and 
evaluation. Instructional measurement and the evaluation instruments and 

method3 to ue used are described and included in the ^jwfts. These include 

teachcr-made as well as commercially produced tests' available for most 

iobtructional systems. Measurements are not limited to written t^«xs, so 

staff must cont>ider and include such alternatives as performance and ob- 
servations as measuring devices. • ^ t 

This part of the curriculum guide containing the units which make 
up the curriculum is important. The uni^s are the backbone of the curri- 
culum guide and the entire instructional system. There are different for- 
mats which can be,ui>ed to synthesize the elements into the units whicl\jmake 
up the curriculum, * ^ . 

In toj eux'vlculur, gidde^ in Pavt 11^ include m overview^ of the 
U}V \s xnJ t^v .^ct of iqiiU pi'odiio^d bo ivrpleimit tlie pqvticular 

TMn>'*yulM\. xt.x*.^^;:"f ^rill include '( 1) instvuotionat* subgoals md behav^ 
'ji j\et! r; ,^.^t uf l:^0euHA whiJ. inaon^ovaie lesso>i objectives^ 
i'M' Lhu\i/r^^ft .'^x'^. "A 0.j..r,/UchyiiqMu^,uviLoational Lcchniques, md le$soh 
*.^ulHxt:on; rj/ii f/:/ ylm for* unit evaluation. If possible j this part ; 
-•^uf tn*. cum^lcuLir^l jAli. ynoAldfbe <>rji off in a^diotinctive v^mnev, since it 
C ari 'h- ./iirr^jui.<r?. Diffexx:nt *jolorcd paper it* reobn-mended. 

PRODUCE LEARrilNG EXPERIENCES/ rA§i<S (6,2.2.3). The last part of 
' the curriculum guide consists* of a'set of learning experiences or^ tasks 
related to the curriculum units.'*'* A learning. experience or t;aslc is an ac- 
tivity puq>osciy utealud to bring cibout a <fe£ined change in learner behay>- 
ior. The task can involve instructional method, technique, 'hardware, or 
software. The t^sks are made by innovating or creating activities spe- 
cLticaliy du.->igniHi ir l«irms of learner needs and characteristics and the 
unit objqctives, A tusk may involve all tencher-madc hardware/software, 
may utlli/ne tommtat iall\ prepared hardware/software , or may be *a comb inac- 
tion of both* . ^ 

' \ . X 

I\ie La.sks aro ^^an important part ot the curriculum, since is is 
through this poo! ot tasks that llexlbLlity ainl Individualiisation are 
achieved. By having options beyond lhot>e in the planned lessons, the 
learnt-r anc tuacht-i tan modify each lesion to meeb Individual needs, 
crisjte moUvatinn, arouse curiosity, and achieve learning objectives, 
rhu wre tasks, .the greater the opp.orlunity Cor flexibility > and the 
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greater the number of options open to the learner in achieving the learn- 
ing objectives* The learning sequence can .provide for a selection from a 
number of options* ^ 

In the aia^Hjulum guide ^ the section PRODUCE LBARNING EXPERIENCES/ 
TADKC (6.2.2. i^) is aorrpleted hy including as many tasks as possible. Each 
taak ov teaming experience . should be coded and related to a particular 
unit. 



The development of the curriculum is accomplished by implementing 
the subsystem DEVELOP CURRICULUM (6.2) through the. preparation of separate 
booklets, handbooks, or manuals, following the procedure described in the 
delivery system model. ' The work of producing the guides is accomplished by 
preparing separate guides, each of which will consist of three major part?: 
Overview, Units, and Tasks. The Overview includes (1) the set of^ research 
findings and basic principles to guide development of th« curriculum; (2) 
curriculum philosophy; (3) curriculum goals , subgoals, and objectives; (4) 
stritegies for achieving objectives, including scope an<i sequence, methods/ 
techniques, ha^rdware/sof tware, motivation; and (5) evaluation. The Unit 
section is made up^ of the set of units that constitutes the curricuium. 
The Tasks section contain^ a pool of learning experiences to provide op- 
tions in making up lessons to meet individual needs. 



, IMPLEMENT PROGRAM (6.3) 

In the rirst part of subsystem (6.0), two major functions are per- 
formed: (1) management .support is provided on a continuing basis through 
(6.1), and (^ the program is develop<id in (6.2), The function PROVIDE 
>L\:tAGE:-tENT SUPPORT (6.1) is the bridge between the educational program and 
the. management subsystems, in w^hich management is responsible for studying 
the real life environment (1.0), establishing a philosophy (2.0), assess.ing 
needs (3.0), defining management goals, subgoals, and objectives (^.0), 
formulating a plan (5.0), and evaluating system effectiveness (7.0). The 
«;Lgnal pathij which flow between the major management subsystems and the 
management function (6.x) inside the (6.0) func^tion box, serve to link 
management and Ln.strliction in a .reciprocal relationship. It can be seen 
from the fla^^ehart luodel (Supplementary Figure) that management contributes 
to the development, iniplt^mentation and evaluation of tiie educational' pror 
gram, and at Ihe aan^c time, thu education program contributes to management. 

The educational program function is made up of three elements: (1) 
/eloping a proiyram: (2| implementing the program; and (3) evaluating the 
program. DKVl-LOP CI*RRIc6lUM (6.2) is the first clement Ln the educational 
program functLon. Developing the proj^ram consists of (1) deciding on the 
li»tal adult basLv education in eorrcctionb cij,rriculum,. and providing guide- 
lines for continuing, dcVeJopment of guides to implemt-nt the total curriculum; 
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and (2) preparing on a continuing basis the curriculum guides for the con- 
tent areas of the Lotal curriculum, DEVELOP CUkRICULUM (6.2) has two 
parts: CONSIDER/ DESCRIBE CURRICULUM ELEMENTS (6.2.1) in which relevant prin- 
ciples deriving from the jnanagement research function (6.1.1) are constdered, 
instructional philosophy is stated, instructional goals, subgoals, and 'ob- 
jectives are defined, strategies fdr achieving the objectives are determined, 
and the curriculum is evaluated; and PRODUCE CURRICULUM GUIDES (6.2.2) in 
which curriculum guides for each content area in the total curriculum are 
produced as separatevbooklets . ^ 

The next step is IMPLEMENT PROGRAM (6.3). To implement the program 
means to initiate and maintain the instructional. system. Implementation of 
a program is the operation of the instructional system. The program in- 
cludes the learners, the staff, the facilities, the hardware and software, 
the physical space, the psychological climate, the learners, and the' curri- 
culum. Iniplemuntation of the program means pujtting together in meaningful 
relationships Lht: program elements and operationalizing this synthesized sub- 
system in rational, logical fashion. If the program is to prove successful 
and worthwhile, tliti potential learners must be identified, selected, and en- 
rolled, and the instructional plan formulated in the curriculum guides must 
be put into action. The identification, selection, and enrollment of learn- 
ers entails a systematic screening which is accomplished by testing to gather 
and analyze information about the potential learners. Before full scale ^ 
operation of a new or greatly modified curriculum, *a pilot test should be ^ 
carried out to insure the viability .of major and minor changes specified in 
Che system design, 

, Subsystem IMPLEMENT PROGRAM (6.3) is important, since this is the 

f un^tio«^,^liigb^ convG;i:ts th^e thinking, and planning of both management apd 

L*i\struc'txoh interaction. The system mission can be accomplished only iP^" 

subsystem IMPLfclMENL PROGRi\M takes place. Without this important element in 

the total system r,K>del, there is only a blueprint on a drawing board. The 

.relation Ijetween program development and implementation has been discussed 

by J.ohnston (1972): 
> 

^ ^ The successful implementation of the adult basic education 

» curriculum in a correction institution is totally dependent upon 
(1) attitude 01 the administration toward the program, (2) compe- * 
tency und empathy of the instructors, (3) instructional materials 
selected for use, (4) methods- of instruction, and (5) physical 
facilities at their disposal. 

L'he administration of the correctional institution in the 
past has placed emphasis on work programs to the detriment of 
the educational. After working all day, most inmates would 
choose recrc*ational activities or inactivity in preference to 
an educational program. Inmates should have a choice between 
an educational or a work program dt\rinj; ;:he regular day. True, 
some might choose the education just to get out of work, but 
^his woul^d hi a challenge to the instructor to motivate the 
fliRjate to lurther educational goals. tf 
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The selection of the, instructor is most important because 
he must understand the unique characteristics of incarcerated 
adults, who have all the characteristics of the undereducated 
adult plus others which resulted in his Incarceration. The 
primary job of the adult educator .working in the basic educa- 
tion programs is that of motivation. 

Selection of appropriate instructional materials for adult 
basic education should be determined by asking this question: 
To what extent does the tex.tb6ok, workbook, visual aid, of pro- 
grammed learning system relate to the student, provide for Ini- 
tial success, provide for natural progression, serve a diver- 
sity of learning abilities, respect the adult's maturity and 
his background of experiences, and motivate acquisition of occu- 
pational and social skills? There are many other, criteria that 
can be established in the evaluation of materials. No one set 
of materials currently published could be considered a total 
instructional system applicable in adult learning situations. 
It is doubt-ful whether such material will ever be printed be- 
cause of the many different learning problems of the adult 
basic student, because of this problem there is a great need 
for the instructor to be able to innovate and create 'teacher- 
made materials. 

The methods of instruction must be adapted to-the basic 
needs of the individual because of the diversity of environ- 
ment and experiences of the students involved'. .Inmates should 
be encouraged to work ^ith the staff to develop" educational 
programs wliich will satisfy their individual tiecds/ Indivi- 
dualized instruction may involve a one-to-one teacher-Student ^ 
relationship, programmed learning using books or machines, films 
or films trips, small .group activities, and many oth^r inriovative 
relevant situations. 

The physical location and arrangement of the classroon^ are 
very important in contributing to a pleasant educational atmos- 
phere. VJliether it is within the institution of outside, there 
iihould ample noom with adult si.:e furniture arranged in such 
a way that there can be inter-communication between all members 
'bf^the group, but also provide for individuali'-icd activities. 
The room should have adequate lighting and be air-conditioned 
for year around use. Many of those in the class have T\ad to do 
with "second rate" equipment and conditions all of their lives, 
and it is past time for a change (pp. 22'-24).. 

7he iiLi:\:.f.}U '* /VP:,^;" VhO hA'H ^ up of thvec x^Lem-jnt^o: 

i;v / t/uV.w \. . i\ . s xm vurvov iwglam (e.s.SK 

ih: I rj .ir /'*/',j f^H '^^' n anJ t- irthj th*j - i..vtmcr . Than ca^-h 
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OBTAIN LEARNERS 



The procesb of obtaining learners involves identification and selec- 
tion of individuals' for whom the program has been designed. 

• • ' r f 

The process OBTAIN LEARNERS (6.3.1) is Important because it is 
through this function that the individuals for whom the progralm has been , < 
designed are brought together with the program. The mere presence of 
available persons in a correctional institution does not imply either suit- 
abilicy or ability o£ those individuals to benefit from a specific program. 
A \/ariety of factors must be considered before a potential learner is al- 
lowed to enter a program. The learner must satisfy certain requirements 
for prior background, physical or mental abilities, interest or motivation, 
and must have available the time necessary to complete the program. 

Obuilnituj l^^atn^i'^ avooiwlish^d thx*ouch a oarefully planned pro- 
cvJiuv of netting up c>eUJiion oHteHd (O.S.hDj deternruning which of the 
t^jt^ntiaL li:.mnev^ ^n^r^t iheot. cHteria (6. 3.1.2}, and selecting and assigning 
"tho^-e Leamevs fux* a^^yf^opHate learning experiences (6.d.l.3). In the deliv- 
^t-j ^^r,cerr, mo*J^l ^^iis^stem OBTAIN LBAHSLfiS (6/6.1) is acaompli^hed by defining 
and d^^'criiinj tht:^ of obtaining learners. This ia followed hy de-^ 

tailed const Juration of each element in jbhe subsystem. 

ESUABLISH SELECTION CRITERIA (6.3.1.1). Selection criteria are 
thu conditions of prior background required for entry into a program, with^ 
the.se conditions determined on the basis of characteristics or fa^ctors requi- 
site for successful achievement of program objectives. The conditions are 
stated In ternis ot concepts, skills', knowledge, and attitudes, rather than 
. courses pioviously taken. * 

Determining selection criteria (6.3.1.1) is an important part of any 
program ^oporatiQU. Ln the implementation of any program these criteria must 
be establibhed oi ihv. program is meaningless. Informat^ion from the functions 
Unim U^rRLGliONAL goals, SUHGUAL^, objectives (6.2.1.3) and DESCRIBE STRAT- 
EGIES FOR ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES (B^i.l.A) i|idicate the learning that is to 
take place, ihree areas to consider wheixsestablishing selection criteria 
are: (i) knowledge; (2) skills; and (3) attitudes. 

1. Knoxviedge necessary for attaining behavioral objectives refers- - 
" to the N cognitive, learning reaciiness factors. - ' , 

a,*^ Background knowledge and mental skills of the learner must 
t)o adequate for him/her to function effectively in the cho- 
sen j>rc^]t»raiu. 

f.KimpU-,: (,1) Yhi* leanHT must fCommunicate and demonstrate 
possi'r,«ion vU* j;ufCicicnL basic knowledge 
' * to make a successful beginning in the partl- 

ciiinr curriculum. 
'(2) rho .learner must communicate and demonstrate 
understanding; ba:;li iiriiuiples related 
; , CO the ourriculuifn area. 

IS/ 
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b. The learning capacity of the learner must be adequate to 
insure that he/she can profit from instruction. 

Examples: (1) The learner oust comnunicate and demonstrate 

a level of understanding wfifich is considered 
minimal for success in the particular curri-* 
culum. 

(2) The leamtr must coomunicate and denonstrAte^ 
ability to think through basic problou so 
that a successful starjt in^the curriculum 
can be made. 

2. Physical and mental well-being necessary for attaining behav- 
ioral objectives refers to the psychomptor factors. ^ 

a. The age, strength, size, manual dexterity, and development 
of the senses^ of the individual must be adequate for him/her 
to function effiectively in the curriculum.. 

Examples: (1) The learner must be old enough to obtain a 

work permit or' accept entry employment in * 
an occupational area. 
(2) The learner must have sufficient strength and 
be of the size required to perform physical 
tasks required in a given curriculum. 

* 

b*. Mental ability and emotional adjustment of the learner 
must be^ sufficient to insure that he/she can profit from 
instruction. 

Exaroles; (1) The learner is able to maintain mental, sta- ^ 
bility under stress. 
(2) The learner is able to adjust to variable i 
conditions . ^ 

3. Attitudes and values necessary for attaining behavioral object 
tives refer to the affective, covert feeling responses. 

a. Interpersonal relationships of the learner must be suffi- 
cient to insure that he/she can rela^te with others. 

Examples: (1) The learner seeks opportunities to work with 

'others. ♦ 
(2) The learner derives satisfaction .from assisting 
* \. qthers . 

«% * * 

b. The interest and motivation of the leatuer are sufficient for 
him/h^r to profit from Lni'truction, 

Examples: (1) The learner communicates that he/she has a 
^ favorable attitude toward the* curriculum, 

(2) The learner has an xappreciation for the crafts- 
manship of workers" within I given occupation* 
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Determincitlon of criteria for selecting learners , for any specific 
curriculum must be based upon the goals and obj.e*:tives of the curriculum 
.and assessment of the learners' Lnowledge, ikills,^ and_at.titudes_ which will 
be required lo^ reach this level of achievement. Streed (1970J btates "In- 
mates involved iu bd.^ic education must be identified as to their basic edu- 
cational problems (p. 522).*' These standards of background requirements 
are dete,rmined before prerequi.sit'e tests can be obtained in (.6.3.2), and 
as a standard of comparison for selection of learners in (6.3.1.3). 

- In thu d3Uv..vi; cr^Qtan no^JcL^ the function ESTABLISH SELECTION CRI-^ 
TEHIA (6.S.1.1) is aj^^r^^liehed by, df^c3X*ibing how to set up selection ori,^ 
ieHUj and dj:.^jx*lbing thj axK^t^xna tu be viocjj in selecting lecmtevs for the 
total adiili basic t^Iucatim -^rognm. ZaJli cuvviculwn ai^a will have a spe^^^ 
cifia SK^t oclirOlLon oi-^'- leHa. There ic^ a feedback signal path in the 
flowahaet m^iel fron t^w function ESTABLISH SELECTION CRITERIA (6.0.1.1) 
to FROD. -'E Ci'HM^VL'M lUI ti ( 0.2.2) (Supplemntary Figure) because there 
nrusi be a dijr ^r'pt n ^^■ Ci^Ji ''ui-H^n- ^ur: ?tuide of the mi-nirmn requirements 
for learners to / en^xjU^^d the particular aurriculum.^ 

IDENTIFY LEARNERS SATlsmNG .SELECTION CRITERIA (6,3.1.2) • Identi- 
fying learners who ;-atis£> the selection criteria is the process of deterr 
mining which indiv;idual& trom the total population of potential learners 
actually have the oackground knowledge, .^killi>^ and attitudes deemed neces- 
sary for entering the given curriculum, and will be able to profit from in- 
struction. Thib proceo3 ol JLdcntifying learners satisfying selection cri- 
teria is accomplislicJ Uirough aJministuring the prerequisite test. In 
(6.3.1.1) crittiia wcic c.tublishei which. indicated potential for learning 
success. These criteria were .b^pecif ic in nature indicating the acceptable 
level of qualilicai ion^ d is^lJ .n. Ui<- Liu^tructlonal subgoals iind objectives. 
These criteria coastitutv ptvifcq'tisi lu?^ . Thv prerequisite test is the pro- 
cess of obtaining a .>ar«plc of tUc^ learncr'u behavior or an inventory of the 
characcerlstlcb lo bt n,ivA in 4ei.idlng whether o** not he/she had 'the re- 
quired backgrouuJ aovludgc, ...Jllo, .a,d attitudes lor successful participa- 
tion In the curriculun;. Tiwj prerequisite te.st is not necessarily a paper 
and pencil lest, \\ * nili rr* o\ ihp pcerequi.^ite test and the actual develop- 
ment ol the i^yyli.if, .utv,:^, a id ^.roi cduroi> is accompJished In the function 
OBTAIN TESTS it, .i.j). As tu- Jo.^t;Mare administered in order to IDENTIFY 
LEAI^NLRS bAIK>ril:, . .M^lf: i C* LnUhRIA {b, 3.1.2), information is gathered 
which will be \\i>od i \ N . .1.^ k*araers for the curriculum. Some of 

the sources oJ Infuima^iun ^j.niut t ki haiKj^^tound knowli'dge, skills, and atti- 
tudes or the JeaiTiti;^ wh5 ^ in u iK4.Hi un- identification ot* potential adult 
basic, education Icanii^ s -Jn corwcOow^ art*; 

1, tests, iu^ ^»tJ.a^ a* Mcv^Lt-nt, ttptitudv , mental ability, interest, 
and personali ty 

I. per^'^nal inl*. fVi. tv. 

i. pi^vrholtu;i ' reports * 
4, ceuti<il til* or |uut, wiU* pro»si!nt<-?nM* reports 
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6. prior academic records « 

7. 'occupational background and work records 

8. social service records 

9. release plan records * 

10. supervisory reports 

11. quarters reports ' 

12. roedical record. 

13. lin tuition 

this [unction, IDENTIFY LEARNERS SATISFYI^^G SELECTION CRITERIA 
(6.3.1.2), is an important element in the implementation of the program. It 
ii> not enough to liave a viable curriculum and full management support for 
the educational program. It is essential to have the learners participating 
in the curriculum who have the potential for benefiting f rojp jTns truction 
aad capability of achieving the instructional, objectives . It is in this 
function, IDENTIFY LEAIC.^ERS SATISFYING SELECTION CRITERIA (6.3.1.2) that.., 
learners who can profit from instruction and achieve the instructional ob- 
jectives are identified through the process of prerequisite testing. . One 
of the most important aspects of this function is the complete understandin 
of the concept of prerequisite tests by all involved. It must be thoroughl 
understood by everyone that administering prerequisite tests does not mjan- 
date the administration of a standardized battery of tests or the giving 
of paper and pencil tests. Ihcbc instruments may be involved, but not neces- 
sarily so. The process of administering a test Is the , process of obtaining 
a sample oC behavior ot getting an inventory of individual characteristics. 
The prerequisite testing rr.ay be donci as In integral part of admission and 
orientation, with the identification o£ learners satisfying selection cri- 
terla'bting accomplished through considered, scientific interpretation of 
the data ajready available, in terms of the potential of the individual for 
successful participation in the given curriculum. This important function 
sers/es the purpose of keeping out o£ the given currlcul^um those individuals^ 
•whose chaKwCs foe success cite ail or nearly so. This function serves ^he 
critical purpose ol preventing forced failure on those >/hosG history has 
been one of repeated failure and for whom failures constitute an anathema, 

and militat*- against the redirection or correction of their behaviors. 
/. ' j " ^ 

In Jt^Ii^Jtt^^ cj^^t^r. *noMil^ kcevit^e thr imortmoe of identifying^ 
L^: liners ^'k .^itl.ifj reUu'tion :n'iteiKUj an I Joscinbc the pvocedams to be 
f}iuOi>cd In -tcw?\5 UcJ.lng tiL) tu<>k* lcscHl)e tecU^ ^j)hich loill be given ov 

I 

SELlvCl LhARi^^IiRS (6.3.1.3). The process of selecting learners is 
the purposive activity of deciding which LnJividuais will be enrolled in the 
curciculura and making these enrollmencs. 
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The selection of learners is an important sequel to the determina- 
tion of which individuals satisfy the selection criteria. After a deci- 
sion on. the selection criteria, ip terras of the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed f^r successful participation in a given curriculum, and ^ 
the interpretation of prerequisite data to determine which individuals 
satisfy; the selection criteria, the next step is the actual selecting of 
the ones to participate in the Curriculum., This is a de'^.islon process 
which involves consideration of mapjf factors, and the establishment of 
priorities. It is possible that there will be more individuals identified 
who are capable of benefiting from instruction in a given curriculum than 
can be accommodated in terms of the parameter^ of time, space, equipment, 
and. staff. The relationship between the actual selection and these manage- 
ment^ support functions is shown by the reciprocal signal paths between the 
selection process in (6.3.1.3) and the management support function in 
(6.1). Once information has been compiled about the individuals in rela- 
tion to the predetermined selection criteria and a comparison has been 
made to^ identify those individuals who could benefit from the program, 
final selection of qualified -learners is possible. Individual counseling 
will identify individual interests and may prove to be a useful tool in 
final selection so that potential learners will be familiar with ^ the goals 
and objectives of the program. It is essential 'to set up a rational pro- 
cedure for selection of learners. This means specifying the factors to 
be considered in giving priority. The selection is accomplished by en- 
rollin| the individuals either in the pilot prograir or the full scale 
program. 

^ In ^ke Ji^tiVi^xy 3ifstem j\odal^ Je^oHbe the selection process md 
Bp*^ijtfj fac^tjre sjun^iukvtid in giving pHorities to certain categories 

of inilviduals f^r participation inihc adult basic education in correc- 
ti jni) divHculum. L'cs^.^riht: tht. proooss for enrolling dnd assigfxing learn- 
ej/i*. MtVK^jii s^JucctLji criteria a^id the p^rcr^equisifes ^or partici- 
pation in the* i>rogram.^ ^ i 

OBTAIN TESTS (6.3.2) 



Tests arc standardized situations designed to elicit £$amples of,, 
objects, actions, or information. The acJOlt^^sic education in correc- 
tions test is designed to elicit samples oibehaviors of the offenders. 
Measurement Is the process* of collecting Wata by objective and subjective 
means to provide quantitative evidence f()r analysis and interpretation. 

This is fsn •importary: function, since i^ is in this part of the 
priigram thut instrumttats of measurement art! obtained which will be used in 
selecting learners Cor the curriculum, and in gathering data to determine 

effectiveness ot the program. l/ithou«t measurement of outcomes 'there is 
no way of determining the amount of behavaoral change which has occurred. 
The cycle begins with a statement of behavjprai objei tlvcs. Planned in- 
t^Tvention is introduced for tlic pui:poso of afcfucving thtlsu objectives. 



Measurement determines the extent to which there has been change in the 
amount or degree of skill, intensity and direction of feeling, as/ a cu- 
^ji^^^X^i.^^^ teaching plan. Measurement! yields quantified data, which 
form the liasis for determining worth and Ucjlue of the teaching act (Ryan, 
1972). ' , 

The measurement data come from tests, the function of bbtaining 
tests (6.3.2) involves defining test requirenients (6,3.2.1), describing 
the kinds ef tests for implementing the program (6.3.2.2), and selecting 
tests (6.3.2.3) . ^ * ; 

In the delimry system mdel the functim OBTAIN TEST,S (6.3.^) 
i5 jLC0t)mpli3hed by Je^scribing the natuxie of the testing process and the 
&utVQse of tes-t^, I'hi^ p fqllowed by ^letailed description of the two 
c'L^vjn.ts DLFUm TEST REQUIREMENTS DESCRIBE KINDS OF T'^STS 

(6.S.<:.2), and SELECT TESrj 

DEFINE TEST REQUIREMENTS (6.3.2.1). The requirements for tests*- 
are the necessary conditions which must be met by the instruments in order 
for them to oe useful in the program implementation. 

It is important for any jprogram to be measured with instruments 
that have validity, reliability and objectivity. Tests are reliable if 
they are dependable and con be expected to yield consistently the same 
information, given the same conditions at different times.. This means that* 
if a test were given to an individual at one time, and the same test or a 
parallel one were "to be given the same individual at another time, with no 
intervention or changes in either the individual or tiie situation in the 
meantime, the same results would be obtained. 1 scs are valid if they^ 
prodQce^'the kind of d*:^ta tor .v^iich the testing is being carried out. If 
the need is for inf oimat Lon to tell about the mental capacity of an indi- 
vidual, a test of manual dexterity would not be valid no matter how good 
the instrurac*.t. The question to be answered concerns purpose oj testing. 
Obrjectivity means f ruedom«> f rom b^ias. A test which produces information 
without regard ♦to what 'the tester would Like to obtain is objective. Reli~ 
abiiit;y and validity^ are both essential, but "it does little good to have 
i higiily reliable instrument i£ Lt meai>ures ' the wrong thing (Ryan, 1969a, 
p. 10)/' Measurement should be objective, as it Is the process of detar- 
min,lng the amount of bahaviurai change' in relation to the learner and the 
program subgoals and objectives. Tlte grou^th and retention of the learner, 
as well as Che dimensions o£ space and ^jtaff , are measurable* ,^he learn- 
ers should be me^isuired by (IJ standardised tests and (2) nonstandardized 
tesc?^. Oubose (l/i/O) rau^ons that no test, scale, or otiier device can 
be thouj^ht ol as yii'lding an absolute true measure o£ intelligence, apti- 
tude, Knowiudgc* iniSi^e^^, attitude, or personality. "These instruments 
^should \iv Lonbidtted tools fur providing useTui information on th« basis - 
^ whj>ilt it U possihlt tu deijerlbe, diagMse, and piedict human behavior. 
Usef^ imp/opei ly, te^ts can hv mure detrimental than helpful (p. lA^).** 

i'ke u.'»e«ut' appropriate mea,suving di- vices and instruments is of the 
utmost Important'. In the next ^ubsysttm ((>. 3.2.-2) tests will be described 
which can hi* designed to -moot i hese requirement^.:. 
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In the delivery system model, the funcHon DEFINE TEST REQUIREMENTS 
(6.3,2,1) is aeeofriplished by describing the requirements which tests to 
be Vised in the program fnust possess, including retibbility, ^validity, and 
objectivity. ^ 
> 

DESCRIBE KINDS OF^TESTS (6.3,2.2) • The description of kinds of 
tests is the definition of categories of devices or instruments used to 
obtain samples of behavior for the, purpose of predicting or deciding on 
the worth of an 'educational program, 

• » 
Tests may be classified according to the numbe'r of testees at a 
given time. This classification has two categories: individual or group. ^ 
lests may be standardized or non-standardized, depending on whether or not 
norms have been established. Tests may be classified according to the kind 
. of behavior being sampled. This classification includes the following 
categories: achievement, personality, aptitude, interest, and mental abil- 
^ty«i Tests may be classified according to the nwde of answering. This 
classification includes paper and pencil, and performance tests. Tests 
may be classified according to the purpose of testing, such as diagnostic 
tests for t,he purpose of obtaining information to describe initial diffi- 
culties or predicting learning outcomes; or follow-up tests for the purpose 
of, obtaining post-intervention data to determine changes in behaviors of 
the testees over time. Tests may be classified by the nature of the in- 
strunKint or procedure of sampling, such as interview, observation, commer- 
cially prepared or teacher prepared instruments. Tests can be classified 
"by source, including commercially prepared tests or teacher made tests. 
The major dimension for classification of tests is by time. Regardless 
of the nature of testing or the nature of the test, testing will be" carried 
OoC according to four time categories, each of which serves a different 
purpose. This time classification specifies four kinds of tests: (1) pre- 
requisite, dune before thfc program, which provides information to determine 
if the potential learner can benefit from instruction and is capable of 
participating in the program; (2) pretest, <lon<S at the beginning of the pro- 
gtam, to provide information about the extent to which the selected learners 
. have achieved the curriculum objectives before participating in the program; 
(3) supportive lost, done during the program, to provide continuing informa- 
tion about progress of the learner toivard the instructional objectives and 
direct changes in the program; and (4) posttest, done at the conclusion of 
thv program, to determine changes in the behaviors of -^thc learners. 

Familiarity with the different kinds of tests is important, as 
this provides the basis for selecting or making the test which will best 
meet the needs for testing, to accomplish four purposes: (1) providing in- 
formation to guide selection of lea^-ners for participation in the curri- 
culum; {1} determining the extent to VN?hich learners have progressed toward 
achievement of curriculum objectives at the beginning of the program; (3) 
providing information to monitor learners' progress during the course of 
the program; and (4) providing information to determine the extent to which 
. learners achieved the curriculum objective;> at" completion of the program, 

Ln the icliDer^j .njotem tr^del the function yvyyCHlHE KWW OF TF:^7^f 
{e.S,3.2) ia accorrAichcI hu Jesoriiyintj the kindo of tectr. uMoh wilt be 
avvrowlate f ^r aoc in cavrn^yiq .-^ut bl^^ hkilt Ji^nzo rJiu^zbion curriculwn. 

ERIC 
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The purpose of prerequisitej pvetestj ouppoHive and posttests to be used 
in conjmction with implemntatlon of particular curriculum areas must be 
specified for each area. This is dOnc in the curriculum guides. This is 
shaon in the flowchart model by the feedback signal path from DESCRIBE 
KINDS OF TESTS (6.3.2.2) to PRODUCE CURRICULUM GUIDES (6.2.2). 

SELECT TESTS (6/3,2*3)* The selection of tests is the process of 
deciding which tests are to be used for which purposes at the four times 
in the program* This decision process is accomplished by (1) attending to 
the puij;pose of testing; (2) considering all possible available commercially 
p^repared tests; and (3). obtaining commercial tests or preparing tests 
locally. 

The selection of tests is important, because it is at this point 
in the OBTAIN TESTS (6.3.2) function that the instruments or procedures 
are specified for obtaining the samples of behavior that ^ill be the basis 
for critical decision about the individuals and the -program. Selection of 
an instrument must, not be reduced to per:5onal preference. The instruments 
should be selected vhich will best measure the behavior to be evaluated. 
The selected. instruments should be as culture-free, as possible and produce 
^.reliable and valid results that are as free as possible from personal bias. 
It is very important to determine what tests are available and to evaluate 
these in terms of the stated purposes of testing. The availability of 
commercially prepared^ tests, can ,1)e determined by obtaining catalogs from 
the commercial test bureaus and publishers, and by referring to standard 
reference books on tests. The one reference which should be used in all 
cases is the latest edition of Mental Measurements Handbook , edited by 
Oscar K. Buros, and published by Gryphon Press, Highland Park^ New Jersey. 
This indispensable reference boo^ wgs isslied first in 19 A9 and has been 
updated from time to time. Essential information about. each test is sum- 
marized, ana two or more reviewer comments on strengths and weaknesses 
are given. Selection of a test must take into account reliability and 
validity. If a commercially prepared test is to bq selected, it is iiiipor- 
tant for field testing to have been done and reported. This information 
should be considered when determining whether or not a test is appropriate 
for use in any given situation! If no commercially prepared test is avail- 
able, then the task, is one o£ developing a test that is as reliable, valid, 
and objective as possible.' In developing tests it will be helpful to study 
available references to guide the test developej:. Following is a list of 
resource materials prepored by >'illiams (1970): o 

Basic Testing and Statistical Concepts 

Downie, N.M. Lvpes of lest Seniles , Guidance Monograph Series, Scries III, 
.Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. , 1^J68. 

Downie, N.M. and Heathy R.W. Basic Statistical Methods . -(2nd.ed.) New 
York: Harper and Row, l'^)65. . * ; 

(Ird cd.) Chicago: 
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Froehlich, C-P. and Hoy t,."^ K.B. G uidance Testing s 
Science Rescax'ch A.ssoclatcs, Inc., 1959. 
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Stodola, Q. and Stordahi, Basic Educational Tests and Measurement , 
Chicago: Science K2seairch Associates, Inc., 1959 • 

Jraxler, A.E, and North, R.D. The Selection and Use of Tests in a School 
Testing Program, In W.'G. Trindley (ed.) The Impact and Improvement 
o.f School Testing Programs ♦ Chicago: National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1963, pp. 211-231 • ^ v . 

Woraer, F.B. Basic Concepts in Testing . Guidance Monograph Series, Series 
JII. Boston:, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1968. 

Testing and Curriculum ^' ^ 

Lartning, F.W. and Many, W*A* Basic E ducation for the Disadvantaged Adult . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 7 1966. 

Mager, R. F. Preparing Instructional Objectives . Belmont, California: 
*Fearon Publishers, 1962. 

Otto, W. and McMenemy, R.A. Corrective and Remedial Teaching . Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1966. 

Stodola, Q.,and Stordahi, K. Basic Educational Tests and Measurement . (op . 
cit .) 

Traxler, A.E. and North, R.D. The Impact and Improvement of School Testing 
Programs , (op . cit .) 

Testing Problems, Implications, and -Programs 

Bauerfeindi. R.H. School Testing Programs . Guidance Monograph Series, 
Series III. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1968. 

Lanning, F.W. and Many, W.A^ Basic Education for th.^ Disadvantaged Adult , 
( op . cit .) 

Magcr, R, F. Developing Attiti^des Toward Learning . Belmont, California: 
Fearon Publishers, 1968. ^ < ' 

Psychological Testing ^ . ,4 

Anastasi, A. Psychological Testing (5th ed.) New York: The Maciqillan Co., 
1957. 

Col Lie, K.C. Interest and Personality Inventories .? Guidance ^Monograph 
Series, Series III. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.,, 1968. 

Cronbnch, L.J. EShentials of i^sychological Testing . (2nd ed.) New York: 
Hcirper & Brothers, 1960. 

Lyuiun, il.ii. Intelligence, Aptitude, and Achievement Testing . Guidance 

Monograph Series, Series III. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1968. 
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Stddola, Q. and Stordahl, K. Basic Educational Tests and Measurement . 
(o£* citO 

Testing, Anecdotal and Historical Information and Counseling 



Meyering, R.A.- Uses of Test Data in. Counseling . Guidance Monograph 
Series, Series III* Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1968. 

Otto, W. and HcMenemy, R.A. Corrective and Remedial Teaching , ( op . cit .) 

Tyler, L.E. The Work of the Counselor . New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts. 
Inc., 1953. ' 

J^n the delivery system model describe tha^ process to he used in 
'seZcjtirfg tests. In the curriculum guides describe the tests to be used 
fcr (1) prerequisite testiyig; (2) pretesting; (3) supportive testing; and'' 
(4) post testing. This information is sent to the testing functions in 
COimCT PROGRAM (6.3.3) md EVALUATE PROGRAM (6.1) as shorn by the signal 
paths in the flowchart model (Supplemntary Figure). 

CONDUCT PROGRAM (6.3.3) 



The process of conducting the program is the process of bringing 
Vogether the learners, the curriculum, and the management support. 

\^ 

This function is important, because it is at this time. in the 
cou^rse of program Implementation that all planning and preparation are 
put into ^operation. Learners selected in (6.3.1.3) are given pretests 
Lo deteripine the extent to which they have progressed toward the curri- 
culum objectives before the instruction begins. The learners who have 
not yet jreached these objectives are assigned. During the course of the 
program operation supportive testing is done to provide information about 
learner progress and indicate the need for program modifications. Finally ^ 
posttestjtng i& done to determine the changes in behaviors^ of the learners 
in terms! of the curriculum objectives. The program is conducted either 
by carrying out first a pilot program and making needed revisions before 
going iqto full-scale operation; or by going directly into full-scale 
operation of the program. The decision whether to by-pass the pilot pro- 
gram essentially is one which is related to the extent of innovation in- 
volved. With a completely new curriculum, or one which reflects major 
modifications of an existing one, the sequence snould be through pilot 
program *(6. 3. 3.1) to full-scale operation (6.3.3.2). 

CONDUCT PILOT PROGRAM (6.3.3.1). A nilot program is an abbreviaced 
version of the full-scale progr«im, carried out for the purposes of (1) de- 
termining the accuracy of predictions and validity of content; and (2) 
directing modifications in the program plan.. In the pilot program a pre- 
liminary trial is made of Lh«? program. The t-ntlrc program is carried out, 
including the analysis of data, on a small "-^uale involving a limited num- 
ber of loatners. ^ 
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The pilot program is important, since this permits a preliminary 
testing o£ the program, which can lead to changing some of the program 
elements, and can avoid costly e^^ors in" terms of human and material loss. 
The pilot^^program can save a majdi' expenditure of time and money on a pro-' 
gram which might be ill-conceived and in need of changes • The pilot pro- 
gram can point up ideas, approaches, and clues not foreseen prior to the 
trial run. The pilot, program permits a check on the planned procedures for 
data gathering and analysis. 

Tki^ vilot program involves three steps: ADMINISTER PILOT PRETEST 
(6. 3. 3. 1. i;/ TRY OUT CURRICULUM (6. 3. 3. 2. 2), and DECIDE MAJOR OR MINOR 
CiWJCES (6.3.3.1.3) . In the delivery system models define the pilot pro^ 
yrarrij 'dis^yuSi^ the importance of the pilot program^ and give detailed infov- 
mation on each of the elemnts which make up the function^ CONDUCT PILOT 
PROGRAM (6.3.5.1). 

ADMINISTER PILOJ PRETEST (6.3.3.1.1). Pretests are devices imple- 
mented to obtain samples oC behaviors before the program of instruction 
for the purpose of seeing the extent' to which the learners already have 
achieved ttie curriculum sub goals and objectives. These tests are seflected 
in the subsystem SELECT TESTS (6.3.2.3). This is shown in the signal path 
in the flowchart model (Supplementary Figure). 

The administration of the pretests is important for three reasons: 
(1) the level of achievement of the learners must be determined before 
the program begins in order to determine the rate of learning and amount 
of retention; (2) pretests indicate which potential learners already have 
advanced beyond the level of instruction for the curriculum and there- 
fore should be excluded from the program at this level; and (3j pretests 
provide baseline data against which post-program data will be compared to 
determine changes in behaviors of learners and thereby decide on the over- 
ail effectiveness of the program. On the^basis of the pretest data, the 
learners who have act progressed beyond a specified level are assigned to 
the program. \ 

In ih^ dtliv^nj S'j^tem mdeL, the function ADMINISTER PILOT PRETEST 
lt'.3.i.l.U a^aoimlis/i*^! by Jescribing in detail the testing process to 
it^tKVtnin^: th^. c.vt<^nt to \^hiJi potential Leaxmers have achieved the curri- 
Ciutn o}^JiiCt'^^c lof jp* V iVticipation in the curriculum. Tell what tests 
rjtll b'> uceJ.^ jh'^h mil h^y Jic tests Will he administered^ md the criteria 
for deai'iing aei^ig}^^K^nt of lear>iers. 

TRY OUT CURRICULUM (6.3.3.1.2). TKe tryout of the curvicu3.um is 
the actual conduct oi the program on a small scale, with a limited number 
ol learners. This means that the basic principles oC research specified 
in the curriculum guide are implemented. The philosophy is put into opera- 
tion, the strategies to achieve the ftuhgoaU and objectives ar^ impJomented 
and, the evaluation Is made. . r 



The tryput of the curriculum is important, and should involve a 
limited number of learners who have been informed of the purpose. They 
can help^to determine needed change. It is true that whejn learners know 
they are participating in a pilot program there is tne possibility of 
gettin«> a Hawthorne effect and* contributing to program success as a result 
of th'^ feature. Despite this possible contingency, there is an advantage 
in having the learners in a correctional setting aware of the fact that 
they have been selected especially for participation, in a trial run of a 
newly developed program,, It is important that the offenders are given an 
opportunity for involvement in the decision making regarding educational 
program development* 

The tiyoiit of the cuvriculwn has three parts: PRESBt^T PILOT UNITS 
(6. S. 3.1.2. 1), AVmNISTER PILOT SUPPORTIVE TESTS (6\ 3. 3. 2. 2. 2)^ and AD^ 
MINISTER PILOT POSTTESTS (S .3.3.1.2.3) . In the delivery system model the 
function TRY JUT CURRICULUM (6.3,3.1,2) is accomplished by telling how to 
present pilot units and administer supportive tests, 

PRESENT PILOT UNITS (6.3.3.1.2.1). Presentation, of the units means 
putting into action the unit plans developed in PRODUCE UNITS (6.2,2/2). 
The units which were produced as part of the curriculum guide are used in 
presenting the units. This relationship is shown by the signal path from 
(6.2.2.2) to (6.3,3,1,2,1). ' 1 * ' 

It is important to present the units as closely as possible to the 
unit plans in the curriculum guide. The first section of the curriculum 
guide should be taken into account in presenting the units ♦ This means 
titat the basi., principles derived from research and the instructional phi- 
losophy should lie implemented. The unit plans should be followed, accord- 
ing Lo the prescription for scope and sequence, hardware and software, 
methods and techniques, and motivating elements* During this phase, of^ ^ 
the pilot LeoL, special emphasis must be placed on monitoring and documen- ^ 
tation. This information will be used in making decisions about instruc- 
tional changes, 

Ik the d li^^rii .-ic^teri rrodelj PRESE:1T PILOT UNITS (6,3,3,1,2,1) 
I.' ay^c ^^il'^ntd JL\^jrf^ ina at ms" t^o dono lo vilot test the curriculum 
30. o)vi ."i^q^xcncc^ hax^JiCj^v^^ oyA sofi^daiy^ methods and tecnniqueSj a)td moti^ 
National t.U^*^nU^. rhe Vt^quivr^nentJ for ^Maff Q>id time should be described. 

ADMIN LSI KR PILOT SUPPORTIVE TESTS (6,1.3.1,2,2,). Supportive test^ 
are those samples u£ behavioni taken during the course of the operation of 
a program £or the purpose of deLermlning learner progress to the objectives 
and Indicating needed changes in the curriculum. 

It is important that a scries of tests be administered at predeter- 
mined Intervals during the course of, instruction to evaluate whether the 
learner has been responsive and whether the prescribed learning experiences 
and enviionmenti* were eftective. The supportive tests provide data Cor use 
in formativ?^ evaJuatiun; that is, the evaluation of the program during the 
•course of operation to Jirect changes while the program is in operation. 
This process of continuous testing and retesting will give an overall pic- 
ture of the progress of each individual and at the same time allow Instruc- 
tors and administrators the opportunity to measure effectiveness of the in- 
structional process (Swyharc, L970). 
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In the delivery system mdel the funQtion ADMINISTER PILOT SUP- 
PORTIVS tests (6.3.3.1.2.2) io accomplished by describing what tests will 
be usad^ when and how the tests will be adjninistered^ and the basis for 
interpreting results: " 

ADMINISTER PILOT POSTTESTS (6.3.3.1.2.3). The posttest is a sample 
of behavior taken at the conclusion of the curriculum implementation, to 
determine how closely the performance of the learners at the end of the 
program coihcides with the performance called for in the specification of 
behavioral objectives. Posttests can be given immediately upon the com- 
pletion of a program or as a follow-up test some time after program com- 
pletion. The posttest should be the same or an alternate form of the pre- 
test. The aim is to' measure behavioral change. Therefpre the pre- and 
posttests musp be comparable. 

The posttest is important, since the data provided through this 
t^st will }5e used in directing program changes, as well as in evaluating 
individual le^imers. The* posttest is not designed for the purpose of 
passing or failing the learner. The results of the posttest have more 
meaning when they are used to compare the learners' behaviors at the con- 
c]^usion of the curriculum with the established curriculum objectives. The 
data derived from the posttest will direct decisions concerning major or 
minor changes (6.3.3.1.3). 

In the delivery system mdel describe posttesting plan. Tell 
wkai- tests will he taJ-'.en^ when a}id how testing will be done^ and the cri- 
t^.ria for interpret in j data. The evaluation of the curriculum elements 
iC.^.l.o) £o a^icut^j licked in part through feedback of data obtained through 
th*j pre-^ poct-j and supportive tests ad^ninistered, during the pilot pro- 
grivi rhL-j ic ohoi^m by th^'fee^haok signal path in the flowchart model 
Uhivy tax\i H gurc K - rr"^ • 

DECIDE \\^^0K OR MINOR CHMGES (6.3.3.1.3). The function of deciding 
met j or or minor changes means determining which, if any, modifications are 
to be made in the curriculum. These decisions are implemented by making 
changes in the curriculum guides. This relationship is shown by the .^feed- 
back signal path from the decisions about change (6.3.3.1.3) to the develop- 
ment ox the program in (6.2). Che signal path goes back to the development 
oC the program, since* any or all of the elements might he J.nv^olvcd in the 
change. It might mean changing the philosopTiy, looTcing api^iT at 'the re- 
search principles being implemented, modifying the instructional objectives, 
or making changes in the strategies to achieve the objecti>7es through 
dianges In suope and sequence, hardware or software, methods and techniques, 
or motivational elements. 

The decisions about major or minor changes are important since 
these decisions serve the purpose ol. avoiding cos.tly ^errors in'the fuil- 
scaie operation o£ the piogram. Constant monitoring and careEul documcn- , 
tat ion during the trial run should yield a basis Cor evaluating all ele- 
ments of the program. Any (han^',es should he made before the Cull-scale 
operation of tiit? program. Major chang<.\s can be made in the administrative 
support or in the program J» • The impact oC the decisions meidc in 
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(6.3.3.1.3) on both administration and instruction is shpwn by the feed- 
back s^ignal paths going from (6.3.3.1.3) where decisions concerning major 
and minor changes are made to (6.1), the management support function, and 
(6,2) the program development function. 

*^ 

In the delivery system model the function DECIDE MAJOR OR MINOR ^ 
^CHANGES (S. Z.S.I. 6) is accomplished hy describing the criteria for making 
M;jjlsions to determine if major or minor changes are needed. These deci- 
sions i^iZl he inrplemented in changes made in the management plan or the 
cia^riculum. 

! 

CONDUCT FULL SCALE PROGRAM (6.3.3.2). Conducting the full scale 
program means putting into operation the management support function (6.1) 
and the program development plan (6.2). This involves the total comple- 
ment of supporting staff, budget, facilities, equipment and supplies, and 
community involvement, and che total. instructional program with the spe- 
cified number of learners, and the complete curriculum. 

Conducting the full scale program is important, since it is at 
this point that the total management and instructional systems are opera- 
tionalized and the system is initiated and maintained. The functions which 
are carried out in conducting the full scale program are the same as those 
in a pilot program, except that the parameters of the system, specified 
in (5.1) and (6.1) are implemented. This means the total number of learn-, 
ers will be enrolled in the program, the complete curriculum will be 
implemented, and full management support wLll be given. The activities 
which must be carried out as the program is conducted on a full scale are: . 
AD>n:NISTER PRETESTS (6.3.3.2.1), MAINTAIN PROGRAM (6.3.3.2.2), and AD- 
MNrSTER POSTTESTS (6.3.3.2.3). 

I>2 the delivery system model the function CONDUCT FULL SCALE PRO- 
7hAM (€.6.3. 'J is accomplished hy describing what is mant by conducting 
thi full scale progroTi operation. This is followed by detailed description 
of cajh jf the elements, involved in carrying out the full scale operation. 

ADMINISTER PRETESTS (6.3.3.2.1). Pretests are samples o£ behaviors 
of learners taken at the beginning of the program, before the learner has 
had a chance to experience any of the curriculum, for the purpose of de- 
termining the extent to which the learner already has achieved the curri- 
culum objectives. The pretest measures knowledge, skills, and attitudes in 
relation to specified curriculum objectives. The plan for administering 
pretests and the kinds of tests to be administered v;ere determined in (6.2) 
DEVELOP CURRICULUM. The units specify the tests to be given. This informa- 
tion is used when administering the pretests. The curricuJ'im objectives 
provide t^hc basis for making the pretest. 

The pretest is important since it makes it possible to redirect 
learners who already are at the criterion levels. It serves no purpose to . 
force a learner to sit through an entire curriculum when he/she demonstrates 
at the beginning that he/she already knows what is expected at the end of 
the curriculum, has skills at the specif i&d proficiency level, and 
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has the kinds,^ feelings and^ values called for. Boredom is the only out-- 
come that^can be anticipated ^by forcing the learner to sit through a course 
when. h«/she already is at the criterion level. It is important to make the 
^pretest non-threatening. The learner should be made aware of the purpose 
of the preList and should realize that he/she cannot fail. 



The function ADMWIS'J^ER PRETESTS (6.3.2.2,1) is accomplished in 
the delivery system model hy^ describing the procedure for giving the pre- 
test^ including tests to be usedj when and how iests will be adtni'^istered^ 
and criteria for interpretatton-. . 

MAINTAIN PROGRAM (6.3.3.2.2) . To maintain a program means to con- 
tinue to operate the system. The full-scale program is initiated when the 
pretest is given the first .time. It is assumed that continuing pretesting 
will be done, since in a corr^ectional setting learners do not automatically^ 
come on a specified date to ejnroll for a semester or year, as is^the case 
in a graded system similar to^ that in ijany public school settings. The 
first pretest constitutes the .beginning of the system operation. The system 
must continue to operate, This is what is meant by maintain program. 

To maintain the program is important, since it means the program 
will continue to operate over a length of time sufficient to insure meeting 
the major subgoals.. If a program does not operate for a sufficient length 
of time, there is little reason to expect the intended results. During the 
Lime the program is in operation, the teaclier or teaching-related personnel 
will be concerned primarily with unit and test development. During this 
tiine information obtained by instructors concerning learner progress and 
retention will be recorded, ITiis information will come from the pretest 
and supportive tests, and v^7ill be used to determine program effectiveness 
when-'^the program is evaluated in (6.'-0. 

The. function >MIJTAIN PHOGRAM (6.3.3.2.2) involves two steps: PRE- 
SENT UNITS (6. 3. S. 2. 2. V. and AD^dTNISTER SUPPqimVE TESTS (6. 3. 3. 2. 2. 2) . 
In the delivery oyctcnr model the function MAimAIK PROGRAM (6.3.3.2.2) is 
ucoomplished by .hcici^ibing what is mant by maiyitain program^ and tHen 
gi^jing a dctaile^i d^r>oription of eaah clemnt\ involved in maintaining a 
program. ' ^ 

PRESENT UNITS (6 . 3, 3 . 2, 2 • 1) . The preseWlng of uni^s means putting 
into operation the unit plans developed in (6,2/2X_in light of the curricu- 
lum plan (6.2.1). The relationship is shown by the signal path from unit 
development (6.2) to the presentation of units in (6.3.3.2.2.1). The rules 
deriving from research must be implemented. The .philosophy must be trans- 
lated into action. The strategies to achieve the objcctiv^es must be opera- 
tion^ilizcd. The instructor will be concerned with delivery methods, techni- 
ques, scope and sequence, hardware and software, and motivation. He/she 
mui>L be alert to monitoring and documentation, and must be sensitive to the 
impact of the program on the Idarners. ^ 

I 

The function PRESENT UNITS (6.3.3.2.2.1) ii? important since it is 
this function which puts into action the cur ricu b»ni. All the learning ex- 
petiences and environ men to which were planned in the curriculum development 
are now purposefully created and contrived to bring «about the ciesired be- 
havior changes in the learners. 
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In the delivery system niodel the fmotion PRESENT UNITS (6.3.3.2.2.1) 
is aQcornplished by desoribinq th,^ plan for putting i^to action the curri- 
culum^ consisting of the units developed in (6. 2. '2). Tell who will he in^ 
volved and what will be done. 

ADMINISTER SUPPORTIVE TESTS (6*3-3. 2-2-2) • Supportive tests are 
the samples of behavior taken during the course of program implementation 
for the purpose of determining learner progress toward the instructional 
objectives, and detecting needed changes in th^ program plan/ 

It is, important to administer supportive tests during the course 
of program operation^. This serves the purpose of gathering data for for- 
mative evaluation. The signal path from this function to (6.4) EVALUATE 
PROGRAM in the flowchart model indicates the relationship between the sup- 
portive testing and .the prog^ram evaluation. These tests can indicate 
needed changes while the program is in operation. 

In the delivery system rjodel the function ADMIN fsTER SUPPORTIVE 
^ISCIJ (6.3.0.2.2.2) Is aiJcoi^iplicn<;d by describing what tests will be given^ 
^hcn and hoj tests will l-e adirtLiiistered^ and the way in which results will 
he used. 

/\DMINISTER POSTTESTS (6.3.3.2.3). The posttest is the sample of 
behavior taken at tha conclusion of the program, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the extent to which learner performance coincides with performance 
called for in the objectives specified in (6.2.1.3). 

The posttest is important since it is this instrument or device 
which will yield the data to indicate the extent to; which learners achieved 
tlie desired changes in behavior.s. The purpose of posttesting is not neces- 
^iariiy to see how much the learners retain of what they were told during the 
curriculum operation. It is more meaningful to compare the learners' pro- 
gress against established behavioral objectives. ^ Pahrman (1972) makes the 
point that: o / 

Measuring changes which take place in the X(^arner, although ' 
not an easy task to accomplish > should be Hone with as much 
objectivity and reliability as is possible so conclusions 
reached about the growth ot the learner can be stated with 
a reasonable degree of aa,giirance . Therefore, it is important 
that appropriate measuringVIevices and ins*truments be used 
(p. 2), . ^ / 

Posttests, given at the end oC the program, should be the same^ or an al- 
ternate form '^f the pretest, and should be designed to sample behaviors 

It can be ii^iown how closely the learners /come to reaching the pre- 
defined objec.ti^^e^>. liesults oL the pre- ancjf posttests should be compared 
to indicate thcvamount of bduivibra] change /which has taken place. The 
results of tht. pJ^^ttest should be .compiled in the function COMPILE DATA 
(6.^».1) as a prelVminary step in program evaluation. The tests which are 
administejced as pi)sttests are ^pacified in^the Curriculum Evaluation Plan, 
v,;hlch is defined in (6.2.1.5). / ^ j 

> 

2 J2 
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' The function ADMINISTER POSTTESTS (6.3U.2.3) is acQomplished in 
the deti^ery system model by desovibing uhat tests loi^ll be administered^ 
when and hai) the testing will be done^ and the way in which results will 



be used} 



EVALUATE PROGRAM (6.4) 



Evaluation is the process by which measurement data are con5>ared 
to standards implicit in the stated goals arid objectives, and interpretation 
is mac(e of the results of these comparisons in terms of program effective- 
ness.^ The evaluation of the program is the process of deciding on the 
worth' or value ot the program in terms of the contribution of program ele- 
raentsf to the accomplishment of the program mission. 

Although evaluation is the last element in program development, it 
is one of the most important. Evaluation provides the direction for 
chan/ges in both the instruction^ (6.2) and (6.3) and management (6.1) func- 
tior^'s. The evaluation which takes place in'' (6.4) is the determination of 
the effectiveness of the program. This will take the form of assessing in- 
djLv^idual curriculum areas. In making these evaluations, it will be impor- . 
tartfc to relate outcomes" to program variables. The evaluation which is 
carried out in relation to the program effectiveness (6.4) may have the 
efCect of requiring reassessment of assumptions in the instructional phi- 
losophy, redefinition of instructional subgoals and objectives, and 
redesign of the strategies for actjieylng the instructional subgoals and 
objectives. This evaluation provides the basis for formulation of new 
plans and leads to the development of new programs to implement plans. 
Eyaluaticn must be continuous, because society as a whole is in a con- 
stant state of change, Clark (1972) states, "A major need for effective *^ 
u±:asurement and evaluation, if it is to serve 'its purpose of improving pro- 
grams to better meet learner needs, is that it be continuous (P. !)•*' Cas- 
/ell (1972) stresses the importance of using valid evaluative techniques /in 
ussessing the effectiveness of the adult basic education in corrections: 



To measure the e'f fectiveness of a program in relation to the 
goals and objectives of the student, evaluative techniques 
^ that have validity need to be developed. Within the internal 
structure of a program, frequent element evaluations through 
behavioral objective measurements are essential. A battery 
of diagnostic tests administered as a. pretest before the pro- 
gram is initiated is one basis to compare with' the posttest 
at the termination of the program. Quantified data from these 
^ tests can be used to determine gain or loss factors of the 
total program, (p. 6) 

Snyder (1972) considers evaluation to bo a significant activity in the 
attainment of new knowledge, idGntlClcation of problem areas,, and selec- 
tion of appropriate procedures to solve problems. There are five steps 
which Snyder (1972) feols are important in the evaluative process: 
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1, deteplfning what toWaluate; 
2,, >d^fining the behavior desired; 
determining. acceptable evidence 

o 

4. collecting evidence; 

5. summarizing evidence and making decisions. 



^ V'- 




Without evaluation there is no way of knowing whether 'or not the program 
which was developed waSp worth th.e investment s>.£ time, effort, and money. 
Evaluation is the key to accountability • 

There are three parts to program evaluation: COMPILE DATA (6.4*1)^ 
i\'mRE PFxETEST/POSTTBST DATA Sid DETERMINE PROGRAM EFFECTlVEN,ESS 

(i\4^.Z). In the delivery system model describe t}iQ meaning of evaluation 
and%ell why evaluation of the progra^n is important. This is followed by 
detailed dcsoriytions of eaoh of the activities involved in program evalua- 
tion. 



COMPILE DATA (6.4.1) 



To compile d^ta means to co^ect and p.ut together in logical . 
arrangement the results of the testing whicfi has been done as part of 
the program operation.. The results of pretests, supportive tests,, and 
post tests are organized and recorded. Quantitative information relating 
to program elements are collected and recorded. . 

'] 

^Compiling data is an important part of evaluation!" If the results 
of the testing and the quantitative inf,ormation relating to the program 
plan are not ordered into^a systematic, logical set of results, it will be 
odif ficult*lf ^not impossible to make meaningf^ul interpretations. 

] \ ^ . 

Tn\^lh^ d^Uv^^vy system model the function COMPILE DATA (Q.A.U ^ 

aacomp lish^j 2 by describing bli^ format to be used in compiling the data. 



COI^tt>ARE PRETEST/POSTTEST DATA (6.4.2). 



The comparison of pretest and posttest data is the process of de- 
Icrmlnlng tho degree of congruence between results from the testing befor^e 
learners were in the program and those at the end of the program. 

It is importoant to compare the pretest and posttest results, since 
these comparisoVis will describe the changes in behaviors of the learners 
which have takei\, place from the beginning of the program to the end of the 
program. The basic assumption underlying this comparison is that there 
is a causal relationship benween behavioral changes in the learner and the 
program intervention. It Is import;ant to make these comparisons in a sys- 
tematic manner. * ^- 
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In the delivery system model, the junction C0t4FARE PRETEST/POST- 
TEST DATA (6.4.2) is nocornplish^d by describing the may the comparisons 
wiVl be made. If a computer is to he used, information on programming 
will be used: * ^ 



DETERMINE PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS (6.4.3) 



To deteroiine program effectiveness means to interpret the quanti- 
tative measurement data on the quality dimensions of value, worthT^aifd^ 
benefit. The najor effort in compiling data (6.4.1) and comparing pre- 
and posttest results (6.4.2) has been quantitative. In the function DE- 
TERMINE PR0GRA^1 EFFECTIVENESS (6 ..4. 3) the focus shifts to one of making 
subjective judgments about the value and worth of the program and the 
relative benefits in terms of costs involved. In this function, atten- 
tion must be directed not only to the actual behavior** changes in relation 
to the intended changes in behaviors of learners, but also, to the contri- 
bution of different program elements to bringing about these changes. 

This is, perhaps, the most important single function in the sys- 
tem, I.t is at this^point that decisions must be made about continuing or 
eliminating the program, and modifying or retaining intact the curriculum. 
It is extremely important ift determining the program effectiveness to 
look to strengths as well as weaknesses.. The program evaluation should 
take into account factors which contributed to the program success and 
variables which inay have^^ acted as obstacles. 

In the detivenj system model the functign DETERhiim PROGRAM EF- 
X^FtCTIVEimSo (i .'1.6) is aJcomplish^d'hj describing in detail the plan for 
acu.igning ve^punsihility for (1) interpi\.ting the quoyitified data relat- 
ing bo changes ih the leaimers as a result of progr^oni ope'rationj and 
(2) mking recort^ndatidns for change. 



Conclusion 



The subsystem DEVELOP, IMPLEMENT, EVALUATE PROGRAM (6.0) is the 
insLructional subsystem of the Adult Basic Education in Corrections system 
model. This single subsystem incorporates at instructional level all of 
the functions of management which are found in the management subsystems; 
study of the real life environment (1.0); establishing a total system phi- 
losophy for the correctional setting (2.0); assessing the needs of the 
InbtituLion U»0); defining management goals; subgoals, and objectives 
(4.0); iormulating a management plan (5.0); and evaluating the system de- 
sign and operation (7.0). These six functions arc implemented at an in- 
structional level. within the single subsystem, DEVELOP, IMI>LE^U•:NT, EVALU- 
ATE PROGRAM (6.0). The Adult Basic Education in 'Corrections model incor- 
porates both management und ins tructiunal Eunctions in one organized, logi- 
cally related system to accon-.pllsh the .uilssion .of coirrections through adult 
basic education. I he management and Instructional functions arc coiribined 
and related in the model to optimize elficlcncy and effectiveness in'the 
working system, 
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CHAPTER VII 




EVALUATE SYSTEM 
(7,0) 



Introduction * 

Honest evaluation is a very important part of positive 
program planning Sand^^ange. In corrections today there 
is a great need for scientific methods of evalua- 
"^tlon . • • • Statistical analysis is sorely needed to 
make accountability a reality • v Don R. Erickson 

1 

The final element of the Adult Basic Education in Corrections Model 
is evaluation of the system (7.0). This is the process of determining the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the total system design and implementation. 
Subjective judgments are made to ascribe value and worth to the system de- 
c>ign and operation, and conclusions are reached about the benefits in terms 
of the costs involved. 

This is the most, important funiition in the system, yet it is ^c^-f ten 
neglected. The Adult Basic Education in Corrections system is concerned 
with changing offenders in such ways that they will become assets to society 
rather than pliabilities, and at the same time achieve personal growth, and 
development. The measurements of these behavioral changes in offenders pro- 
vide the basis for evaluation of the system design and operation. Ryan 
(1970) holds that res^ults from measuring behavior changes are Evaluated A^t}^ 
terms of objectives and constraints. These data are the basis for making* 
judgments about the worth and values of the elements in the system of Adult 
Basic Education in Corrections. 

The, use of evaluation to guide decisions in adult basic education in 
corrections is based on a set of basic assumptions: 

I. All offenders can become more effective personally and more ca- 
pable of .contributing Lo society by increasing their self-understanding, 
feelings of personal worth, and Improving their vocational, academic, and 
socl il j5kLlls-. 
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2. The quality of adult basic education in corrections programs is 
related directly to the instructional philosophy (6.2.1.2) and administra- 
tion of the ins t iLu tion ♦ The philosophy should be changed continuously, as 
shown in the feedback signal path, from (6.2.1.2). to the institu*"ional phi- 
losophy (2.3). 

3. The educational programs in adult basic education in corrections 
systems need drastic improvement and. continuous updating (Lee, 1970). 

4. Evaluation must be made in terms of behavioral objectives. Mager 
(1968) provides exanples of course-related behaviors helpful in evaluation 
in a school setting. 

5. Evaiuation must be conducted both internally through self evalua- 
tion, and externally through audit from an independent, outside contractor. 

6. Education in the corrections system should be viewed and evalu- 
ated as much, if not more, than education in other environments. 

7. The perceptions of teachers, learners, administrators, and out- 
siders should be identified through evaluation oi the system (Lee, 1970). 

8. The involvement of many types of individuals is essential to the 
identification and successful implementation of changes for improvement in 
the adult basic education in corrections system (Lee, 1970). 

9. Evaluation generates innovative techniques and fresh approaches. 

10. The level of staff sensitivity toward the offender must be mea- 
sured and evaluated as part of the total system evaluation. 

11. The systems approach insures .feedback which is the heart of both 
formative and summative evaluation.- 

It is important for system evaluation to reflect the extent to which 
ol feeders, identified as the target population in the management subsystem, 
have changed their behaviors, and to determine the effects of the instruc- 
tional and management components of the system in redirecting the offenders 
into socially productive and acceptable avenues. One index which has been 
used, and which jnight continue to be used conditionally until better mea- 
sures are found,* is the recidivism rate. It must be recognized that reci^d- 
ivism is not a true index of either success or failure of a system. The 
real question applies equally to those inside the institutions and to those 
on the outside. The fact that a releasee does not return to an institution 
may mean merely he/she managed to become more adept in the cc:iminal behav- 
iors as a concomitant of the incarceration and thereby is able to ,fiscape 
return to an institution, even though continuing with criminal acts. 

the importance of evaluation of the Adult Basic Education In Correc- 
tions system cannot b(> overemphasized. , The impact of the evaluation function 
on the total system is shown in the following guidelines: 
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1. Evaluation rer^ults supply data to broaden the foundation of sta- 
tistical data concerning the total population. 



2. Evaluatioru^^jfovides the interpretation of all major areas of the 



system. 

^ 3. Evaluation provides the means to update system operation. 

4. Evaluation is necessary for prganization of a successful 
community-oriented system operation. 

5. Evaluation provides the basis for education of society con- 
I ceming correctional work. 

6. Evaluation provides the basis for determining the extent^ to 
which a system is designed to achieve the mission of corrections. 

7. Evaluation provides the basis for determining the extent 
to which a system J.s designed to insure close working relationships and 
cooperation among all departments involved in the system operation. 

8. Evaluation provides the basis for determining the extent to 
which a system is designed to be compatible with the environment in which 
it is to function. 

9. Evaluation provides the basis for determining che extent to 
which the structure arrd organization of a system are Clearly defined. 

There are two methods of evaluating the Adult Basic Education in 
Corrections system. The systems manager can use either one or both of 
the methods. These two methods of evaluation are self evaluation 
(7.1) and outside team evaJuations (7.2). Regardless of the method used, 
it is important for all facets of the system to be covered to insurer pro - 
y per direction for future system changes. 

In the delivcvy system models the subsystem EVALUATE SYSTEM (7.0) 
is accoirrgli^hed discussing the mming of evaluation and the importance 
of system eoaluation. This is foLlaoed by detailed description of the 
plan.^ for s-:: If evaluation (7.1)^ outside team evaluation (7.2)^ and 
presentatiott of report to dccision-'Wakers (7.Z). 
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CONDUCT SELF E VALJI/ATION <7.1) 



* Self evaluation Is the process of determining the value and worth 
o£ a system by those involved In the system design and operation. 

Self evaluation is important because ir provides a vehicle for in- 
volvement of the staff and offenders in a co;:rectional Institution in the 
continuing improvement of the system. Self evaluation is iwportant also 
because this kind of evaluation can bq made regularly, thus insuring moni- 
toring of a system and feedback to direct changes before nmlf unctions 
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become too gross. The cost of self evaluation is far less than that of 
outside team evaluation* Self evaluation is important because it provides 
for making evaluative checks at least once a, year. This means all mea- 
surement data (6.4.1) can be kept current and up-tordate. The results of 
self-evaluation will be put in a report which will go to the top adminis- 
trative authority. 

The self evaluation is accomplished by compiling data (7A.l)^ corn- 
paving outcome to objectives and standards (7.1,2)^ and relating strengths 
and Jeaknesse^s jf the system to system variables by interpreting the find- 
ings (7.1.3), In the deUvery system model the function CONDUCT SELF EVAL-- 
UATIO'J (7.1) accomplished by defining self evaluation and discussing the 
i^ortanae of this kind of evaluation. This is followed by a detailed da- 
scx^pticn of each of the activities involved in self evaluation. 



COMPILE DATA (7.1.1) 

vHie process of compiling data consists of the activities involved 
in organizJUig the results from testing and the data relating to program 
operation N^-nto a logical, systematic format for use in interpreting sys- 
tem effectiveness and efficiency. The jdata compilation should start with 
the management behavioral objectives. The next step will be to collect 
results of pretests, supportive tests, and posttests which were adminis- 
tered. The results of offender follow-up should Se compiled and summar- 
ized Cor use in evaluation. In the follow-up data, responses from the 
following should be included: (1) parole; (2) work release; (3) employer; 
v(4) law enforcement agencies; (5) family; .and (6) offender. Data also 
must be compiled relating to the system elements. 

It is important to .compile data, since this process serves trf get 
the information intg a logical, systematic order. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to use data which are haphazardly recorded, lacking in 
completeness, or lacking in accuracy, for the purpose of ^evaluation. ^ 

Ik tr>. deliv^-^ry sustem modH the f unction COhPILE DAYA (7.1.1) is 
aoco7^lic},el .'t. il^cjrziing the system whldi Jill be used for ordering a^td 
ovga}ii:;lng lxt2 fjr uoa in si^stem evaluatioi. Specify the kinds of data 
tj L^. oofi?,'lli ij .^rat^'Ci'^ of theae data^ and format for organi'^ing the data. 

co^a'ARE ,pl;tcomes to OBJECTIVI-S/SX^XNDARDS (7.1.'2) 

Comparison of outcomes to objectives and standards is the process' 
uf determining the u.Ktent to which outcomes from system operation are con- 
gruent with the management object tives for the system and outside standards 
for similar system' operations. / 

It is important to compare the oulcomcs of »gysLem operation to the 
management objectives, since this Ls the step whlcii'.will determine ^he ex-^ 
tent to which the intended outcomes are achieved* It is this step in the 
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evaluation process which meets the demand for accountability. It also 
is important to compare the .outcomes, against a set of s tandards^daveloped, 
by an outside agency for the design and operation of systems which are 
similar in. nature to that being evaluated. These comparisons point up the 
extent to which the program did what was intended. 

In the delivery system model the Ymotion COMPARE OUTCOMES TO OB--, 
'^JEi'TIVES/STMDARDS (7.1.2) is accomplished by comparing wha-o actually re- 
sulted from the system operation loith what was intended. This is a quayiy. 
titative comparison and should he presented- in tabular form, as well as ' . 
in a narrative. 



INTERPRET FINDINGS (7.1.3) 



The process of interpreting findings is the protess of identifying 
system strengths and weaknesses. This involves analyzing the statistical 
data recorded in comparing outcomes against objectives (7.1.2) and relating 
these firtdings lo system variables. The comparison of the system .against 
outside standards albo is analyzed. Judgments are made concerning system 
strengths and weaknesses, and recommendations for the future of the system 
are made to guide decision-making. | 

The process of interpreting findings is important because this func- 
tion is the basis for decision -making. As findings are int^erpreted, vkri- 
ations from management objectives must be translated into assumptions about 
future implementation of system variables. This includes , making conclu- 
sions aboux^the way in which the system operation was influenced by staff- 
ing, budget, community involvement , equipment, facilities, and psychologi- 
cal climate. All of the variables included in system organization and *cid- 
nilnisLration n^ust be considered. After careful scrjutiny of data and arriv- 
ing at conclusions about the effectiveness of the system, a decision for 
action ia necessary. It is important for the staff to decide the action 
to be taken. The directions to be taken in the future will be determined 
ab this function is impJemented, and findings are interpreted in light of 
recommendations Cor system revision and continued operation. 

in th^ J livcxK. .-i)^^^:te>\ t^cdcL^^ the function INTERPRET FliWIUGS 
■'I 'jj^'lu ir^'K i i 'i i\\*r'bing who will be involved^ the procedure to be 
uri md tJ>f Lit, J, t J Ik f^akin^j intc}*pve Cations about the results 
o*-^ *<u:-^tfm L'Vf r'ati^m. ^ — — 



CONDUCT OUTSIDE TEAM EVALUATION (7, 2) 



An alternate method to evaluate adult basic cduc^jtion in corrections 
systems is the outside team evaJ^^iation. Thios is the process of assessing 
tiie ef f ev,.tlvc.ne.s!> and determining elficLency of a system by an outside audit 
from an independoul loiitractor. This i an he done by contracting with an out 
side evaluation team. 
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The outside team evaluation is important, since this provides a 
check on the results of the self evaluation and also has the advantag^' of 
freedom from, bias . The o^utside evaluation, may not be possible each ^ear, 
but it is reconraended tijat it be done ^t least every five years. Many ^ 
times systems become stagnant due to routine procedures and ideas with 
little or no innovations. The outside evaluation of the system will 
prove its worth and ef f eqtiveitess . The ojjcimum method of conducting sys- 
tem evaluation is to have an outside team^ evaluate the Adult Basic Educa- 
tion^ in Corrections system immediately following self evaluation. An 
outside team can often notice things missed by staff evaluation. It 
gives an outsider's viewpoint and can be more objective. 



^ In the delivexy system jnodel the fynation CONDUCT OUTSIDE TEAM 
KVALUATIj.V (7.2) is accomplished by defining what \s meant ^by outside team 
evaluation^ and discussing the importance, of this function. This is fol- 
loioed by detailed description of the stepp involved. i^ outside team eval- 
uation. The outside teojri evaluation consists of SELECT TEAM (7.2.1), PRO- 
VIDE DATA (7.2.2), a>id PREP AM /PRESENT REPQRT TO DECISION MAKERS (7.3). 



SELECT TEAM (7.2.1) 

4> 

The selection of the outside team is a management function that in- 
volves deciding who will be the independent contractor or who .will be on 
the independent team to evaluate, the ^^system. ^ 

I'he selectio^Ti of the team for the outside evaluation is an impor- 
tant manage^nent function that is dictated by a consideration of the goals, 
subgoals, and behavioral objectives indicated in the statement of manage- 
ment goals, subgoals, and objectives (A. 2). One method of selecting an 
evaluation team might be to enlist a group of five to ten professional 
people employed in tlie field of corrections from within the state in which 
the correctional institution is located. An alternate way to select an 
outside team is through the auspices of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Agency or the^\S. Bureau of Prisons technical assistance program. An- 
other way to obtain an outside team Is through tire Adult Basic Education 
in Corrections Program, University of Hawaii. This organization maintains* 
a current roster of available team leaders located in every region of 
the United States, and proviflcs materials Cor evaluation as well. as in- 
service an(^ pre-service training. Many universities offer evaluative ser- 
vices, and •the State Departments of Corrections and Education provide the 
these services. The American Bar Association and the American Correc- 
tional As.*iOCiation are involved in provi^ding outside evaluations. The 
.American Correctional Association has drawn up a plan for an accredita- 
tion program tor correctional institutions. A cross section of expertise'^ 
should bo included on any evaluation team. 
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In the delivery system model the flotation SELECT TEAM^ (7.2\1) is 
aooqr^lished by d^^sarihUi^ the -proQcdure to be used .in selecting the !>t^(Wi 
for an outside cafdit"/ This St^ation also should include a description of* 
when and how oftei^.the outside evaluation will be made. 

X 

PROVIDE DATA {1.1. Q.) \ 

The provision of data means making available to the outside team 
the results of system operation arjd related inf'ormation required by the 
team for assessing the system design and operation. 

It is important that complete data be provided to the outside eval- 
uation team. It will not be possible for the team to make a meaningful 
evaluation without complete information. The data should include the man- 
agement behavioral objectives (4.2) that are the standards previously set 
by which to measure end results. Program^ measurement df ua should be pro- 
vided. Complete accessibility to records, facilities, staff, classifica- 
tion folders, and learners must be provided. The compiled and compared 
measurement results should be made available, with copii>s for each out- 
side team member to use in analyzing the data and evaluating the system. 

In the delivery system rnodel the fwtction PROVIDE DATA i7.2.2) is ^ 
acco'^rplished bj desaribinh what data will be provided^ how tnc^e data wilX 
be made available ^ and who will have responsibility for seeing that the 
outside team does have all the data required for a worthwhile evaluation. 

PREPARE/PRtiSENT REPORT TO DECISION MAKERS (7.3) 

0 ^ - 

The presentation of the report to the decision makers is the pro- 
cebs of submitting to the administrative officers in decision making "roles 
the reports which contain the procedui;es and results of evaluation, and 
recommendations foe the future of the system. 

Preparing and presenting the reports to decision-makers are impor- 
tant functions if continuing improvement in the system is to be insured. 
Regardless of the evaluative prpcess used, self evaluation 0,1) or out- 
side team evaluation (7,2) , a complete and thorough report written in 
easily understandable language must be presented to the individuals who 
are responsible for making decisions (Lee, 1970). It is only in this ^^ay , 
that top decision makers can have the information needed to effect real 
and mc^aningfui change. As Cannon (1970) concludes, from his study of 
the evaluation of the Maryland Departjnent of Corrections, the success 
of . an evaluation depends upon the evaluato.rs' methods and the attitude 
of the institution leadership toward implementation of the evaluation's 
recommendations. ntc report should effect positive change in the man- 
agement , function of the program development and operation (6,1), the 
management plan (5.1), the management subgoals and objectives (^i.3), - 
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the assessed needs (3.1), and the institutional philosophy (2#3), Thesr 
relationships are shown by feedbc.ck signal paths rrom the report to the 
decision makers (7.3) to the other management functions. 

In the delivery system model' desorihe the plan foT presenting the 
report to the decision makers. 



Conclusion 



Evaluation serves as the basis for improvement. The institutional 
whole was identified, management goals established, and a management plan 
formulated to reach these goals. The evaluation carried out in (7.0) 
serves the purpose of determining the effectiveness of these management 
functions, as well as assessing the instructional program developed in 
(6.0) to implement the management plan. The administrator gives ongoing^ 
direction to the system through evaluation and feedback. ^ * 

* The evaluation of adult basic education in corrections systems can 
make a major contribution to education and corrections. The substance and 
methodology of adult'basic, education can be improved by utilizing evalu- 
ation feedback in planning and implementation. The growth and development 
of' Ch^ offender can be enhanced by tailoring, training to hi.s/she needs and 
characteristics, and social well-being can be increased through use of 
feedback indicating the extent to which social needs are being fulfilled. 
Evaluation is the key to the design and implementation of viable, dynamic 
systems which will accomplish the mission of corrections — redirection of 
the offender into socially productive and ciyically responsible avenues. 
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APPENDIX 

^ Bibliographies Qf Adult ^Basic Education Materials^ 

Adult Education Council of Greater Chicago, AN INVESTIGATION OF 
THE MATERIALS AND. METHODS FOR THE INTRODUCTORY STATE OF ADULT 
LITERACY EDUCATION, by Anne Hayes, Nancy Lighthall and Dan 
lupton, Springfield, Illinois, Office of Supt, of Public In- r 
IS t ruction, 1964, 59 p. Mimeo, ^• 

An intensive analysis of aduft literacy materials under 
three major rubrics: Professional Literature, Basal Materials,* 
Supplementary Materials. Entries are carefully annotated to 
indicate application to the introductory level of reading achieve- 
ment, defined as 0-2 .grades, A summary discussion of the prob- 
lems of selection and evaluation of literacy training materials 
may be usefiil, 

American Li^brary Association, Adult Services Division, Committee 
on Reading^'lmprovement for Adults, BOOKS FOR ADULTS BEGINNING 
TCj READ, REVISED 1967. (Reprint from THE BOOKLIST AND SUB- 
SCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN, Dec, 1, 1967) Chicago, A.L,A, Adult 
Services Division, 1967, 12 p. Pa, 

Li.st is ^organized into two reading 'levels , elementary 
and intermediate, with entries arranged alphabetically by author. 
Not an extenst^ve list, but it has been analyzed and annotated,, 
carefully to fadicate subject matter. and style appropriate to 
adult readers at these levels of proficiency, CAUTION: List 
includes children's materials considered |Sui table for adult 
new rtuders, but these items are identifi^, ^ 

Berdi-ow, John, comp, BIBLIOGRAPHY: CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR 
ADULi BASIC EDUCATION. Springfield, Illinois, Office of Supt, 
^of Public Instruction, Dept, of Adult Education, n,d, (<)ircular. 
Series A- 185) 37 p. Pa. \ 

A curriculum, materials guide intended mainly ft^r ABE 
teachers and administrators, Arranged by the typical ABE 
p/ograni subject areas, first by materials for instructional 
use and t^en by materials for supplementary use. Films, f\lm-. 
strips and other useful h'ardwaro are also listed, 

- 1 ' . 

Bostort Public Library. Committee on Easy-To-Read Materials, 
MAtERIALS FOR THE BEGINNING ADULT READER, Boston, Public Library, 
1968, , 16. p, Mimeo,' ' . i 

Arranged into three sections byrqading grade levels: 1-3, 
4-6, and 7-8, Each entry specifies the exact readability level 
and briefly summarizes content and its applicability., List 
identifies materials prepared for children, 

Canadfei, Department of Regional Economic Expansion Experimental 
Projects Branch, ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADULT BASIC EDUCATION, 
Preliriiinary draft co|Jy, Ottawa, Canada. Dept, of Regional 
Economic Expansion, 1969 

A recent, comprehensive compilation of ABE materials, 
organized into two major sections by the purpose of the item: 
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I, Frank, B.» Hardware and software Eoi .idiiU basic education, Honolulu: 

Education Rusearuh and Development Center, i;nivei\sUy of Hawaii, 1972, (mimeo) 
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1) Instructional Materials and 2) Survey of the Literature 
of ABE Processes The Instructional materials section'^ is 
arranged by its function - sequential systems, reading skill 
development, general knowledge and interest reading, phonics, 
math, etc. The literature section includes any publica^^tion 
relating to ABE, including periodical articles, reference 
bookstand research reports, and ranges over the wide spectrum , 
of ABE problems. Appendices contain author indexes to each 
section and lists of publishers and of the journals in the field. 

Cleveland Public Library. Adult Education Dept.* Reading Centers 
Project. SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR BEGINNING ADULT READERS. Cleveland,. 
* Public Library, 1967, 29 p. Pa, • 

Annotated book list based on experience in the "^libraVy's 
Reading Center Project and tested with beginning adult readers. 
Entries are, arranged by title in four separate sections *^which 
represent the fou»^ separate steps of graded reading difficulty 
used at the centers. These steps arie fully described in the 
preface, ^ 

Dramond, Harriet and Phyllis Duturn, GUIDELINES FOR THE PREP- 
ARATION OF WRIHEN MATERIALS FOR THE UNDEREDUCATED ADULT. Upper • 
Montclair, N.J, Adult Education Resource and Service Center, 1967. 
This item might have v.^lue for .content specialists. 

Fader, Daniel N, "Reading List of 1000 Paperback Books", pp. 
148-175 in: HOOKED ON BOOKS: PROGRAM AND PROOF by Daniel N. 
Fader and Elton B. McNeil, New York, Berkely Pub. Corp., 1968. 

This is. an author, ^title,i publisher, price listing .only 
of books foupd to be most popular and actually read by 
adolescents, in a special program to encourage reading by semi- 
literates in , the schools . The list can be useful in selecting 
titles for adult new readers because it was based on criteria 
of ease of reading and comprehension plus high-interest among 
undereducated readers. Items that are not appropriate for a 
mature reader can be excluded by the information contained in 
.titles, 

* 

Ford,. David and Eunice Nicholson, comp, ADULT BASIC READING 
INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. Newark., Del., International : 
^ ^Reading Assn,,* 1967, 28 p. Pa, (I.R.A, Annotated Bibliography 
No, 15} ^ . - 

I Selective list of materials to buiVd a reading program and 
to guide the reading teacher. Arranged by sections on comprehensive 
reading programs , supplementary reading practice materials,, 
mater'idls for teaching the foreign-born, professional training 
publications. Brief annotations of the subject content and^ 
rnetliods. 
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Harris, Larry A. Comp. GUIDE TO MATERIALS ON READING INSTRUCTION. 
Blooming ton, Ind., ERIC, Clearinghouse on Retrieval of Information 
and Evaluation on Reading (CRIER), Univ. ,of Indiana, Sept. 1968. 
248. p. Pa. 

This compilation is arranged by publishers (78) in alpha- 
betical order. Each entry is by title and classified by type of 
reading instruction program (basal/non-basal ) ^ setting. of material, 
type of material (reader, workbook, etc.) type of binding. Grade 
Level (Readability and Interest) Skills Development. 

.Lander, Muriel Comp. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
FOR USE IN ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES. Vol. 1, Union, N.J., Adult ' 
Education Resource Center, Newark State College, n.d. 8 p. Mimeo. 

Intended for comprehensive use in" Adult' Basic Education,' 
Skills, Training, High SchooUEqui valency and GED. classes and 
includes material at alTlevels of performance. .Entries are 
arranged by title under 8 subject headings. Very brief annotations 
and no definite stipulation of tlie readability level of each 
item. Heavy on pamphlets and government publications. ' 

Los Angeles Public Library. REPORT II OF LIBRARY SERVICES AND 
CONSTRUCTION ACT PROJECT NO. 2842, July 1«- Dec. 31, 1966. Los 
Angeles, Public Library, 1966. 45 p. Mifneo. 

The_ appmdlc.es .oi jt.bjs. report _inj:.l ude.d_a_bo.oikiis.t_QJLcoAtroJ lje.d 
vocabulary - high interest titles for adult and YA readers . ^^An- 
notated in part. Heavy concentration of urban, ethni.c and Spanish 
language items. 

Lundeen, Alma, Comp. "Books for Adult Beginners; Self-Improveinent 
Through Reading''* ILLINOIS LIBRARIES\ Sept- 1964., pp. 565-597 
(photocopy, ) : I 

A selected list of supplementary reading intended to enhance 
or stimulate a regular reading habit in the .adult new reader. 
Selections are briefly annotated in recontent and are individually 
rated at three levels of reading performance. Beginning, inter- 
mediate and Advanced. Hov;ever, .entries are arranged under a 
series of broad subject or form categories which could be useful 
for content development purposes, e.g. Biography, Conmuni cation. 
Conservation, Economics, , Health & Hygiene, Hobbies, Home Arts, etc. 

Michigan. Department of Education. State Library. ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION PROGRAM. HIGH INTEREST-LOW DIFFICULTY COLLECTION: -A 
SELECTED LIST ARRANGED BY READING LEVEL. Lansing, Mich, Michigan 
State LibV-ary, n.d. 31, p. 45 p. Mimeo. ] 

Two separate booklists in nearprint form. The first list is 
arranged by reading performance levels 1-8 inclusive; Each 
entry is annotated, carefully to show its utility. The second 
and longer list is arranged by subject headings ranging from 
Adventure and Exploratio.n through Cars, History, to Weather. No 
annotation of these titles except that the reading level is 
stipulated in each case. 



Milwaukee Public Library. ABOUT PEOPLE IN ABE BOOKS. Milwaukee, 
Public Library 1967. 36 p. Mimeo. 

Famous persons and celebrities listed by thteir popular names 
in alphabetical ocjier with references tb information about them 
in books held in the library's ABE collection. Paging and author/ 
title of the.source publication, are cited in each^entry. The 
Milwaukee Public Library periodically issues a computer printout 
of its titles acquired for the Adult New Reader collection. 

National Book Committee, New York, N.Y. GUIDELINES FOR VISTAS 
TO USE WITH VISTA BOOK KITS. Washington, D.C. . Volunteer Infor- 
mation Service, VISTA - U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. . 
80 p. Pa. * ' • • 

A short manual of instructions of VISTA volunteers in the 
application and use of packaged book kits prepared for their 
varied clientele. The manual contains simple author/title 
listings for each of the separate Adult and Young Adult book 
kits, with special units oriented to American' Indians, mental 
institutions, migrant laborers , rural and urban residents, plus 
an annotated list of additional titles which might have relevance 
^tc any one of these units. This item might be very useful in 
developing a training unit for reader guidance efforts of teacher 

^ides :; 

♦ 

National University' Extension. Association, Washington*, D.C. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY - MATERIALS FOR THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION STUDENT. 
Prepared by U.S. OfiFice of Education, Adult Education Branch,, 
Washington, D.C. N.U.E.A. June 1968. 129 p. Pa.. 

This Tist is strictly confined to adult oriented materials. 
It is arranged under six inclusive categories: Communications 
Skills, Computation Skills, Social Studies, World of Work, 
Individual & Family Development, Materials for Spanish Speaking. 
The first three skills sections are divided into programmed 
and combination programmed-non-programmed media. A useful 
summary of programmed instruction techniques and a set of 
su.ccintly stated crite/ia for selection of ABE materials are 
included? The annotations stress application to ABE instructional 
needs. 

National University Extension Assn. Washington* D.C. EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY: PREPARATION AND USE IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. Prepared for the U^S. Office of Education, Adult 
Education Branch, Washington, D.C. NUEA June, 1967. 86 p. Pa, 

Manual to guide administrators and instructors on the 
application of new hardware in ABE learning situations. Covers 
general discussion of role and training technicians in use of 
the technologies and then gives a detailed description of 
several media: Video and Audio Tape Recording, Programmed 
Learning, Teaching Machines, CAI, etc., 8nin movie film and 
film loops, overhead projectors, telelectures, etc. A comp- 
rehensive bibliography covering various phases of educational 
technology concludes the presentation. 



tten Jersey. Library Association. Human Relations Conmittee. 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE DISADVANTAGED. A SELECTED LIST, REVISED, 
1969. New Jersey State Library, Public and School Library 
Service Bureau, 185 W. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 08625. 

Lists books, pamphlets and periodical articles on this 
subject. The list is div.ided into sections: 1) What has been 
done, 2) What can and needs to be done, 3) What can be 
used, and 4) To, gain understanding. Annotated to indicate 
the relevance and utility of the material to this problem. 

New York Public Library. EASY READING FOR ADULTS; THREE 
HUNDRED TITLES HELPFUL. TO LIVING IN AMERICA. Chosen by a 
workshop group of the library. New York Public Library, 1954. 
62 p. Pa. 

An older compilation prepared before the surge of publication 
in this field which, probably contains many citations .that are 
out of print or obsolete. It is arranged into eight major 
sections by a loose classification of readability level of the 
materials: Picture Books, Readers, Very Easy, Easy, Fairly 
Easy, Standard, Fairly Difficult, Information & Reference. 
Entries are by author or title in each classification, but a 
subject, index is added to the Reader (type). index. Must be 
used very sparingly .but can be, useful as' a source of carefully 

eyajuated titles Jar .sjjppj£!!)entacy._reAd3jigj}jirp.ases_which_inay 

not be found on more recent standard bibliographies. . - 

Ohio State Library. BOOKS/ JOBS PROJECT. Core List. Jan.^ 
1968. BOOKS/JOBS PROJECT. Supplementary [ist. Mar. 1968 
Columbus, Ohio State Library, 19.68. 13 p. Mimeo. 

A broad, but selective list of'printed and audiovisual 
materials in the fields of human relations, vocational infor- 
mation and basic education. Arranged by author under those 
headings-. Annotations briefly describe content and usually 
designate the proper reading level and .also distinguishes 
background items suitable for professional training. 

t *' ^ 

Otto, Wayne and David Ford... MATERIALS FOR TEACHING ADULTS TO 
READ. Working Papi • No. 2. Madison, Wis.," University of Wis- 
consin-Research and Development Center for Learning and Re- 
education, Feb. 1966. 46 p. Pa. 

Results of an evaluation survey of ABE materials intended 
to develop reading skills. Materials included are those which 
cover the initial stages of acquiring reading skill, the "mechanics 
and the "decoding" tasks needed to establish an ability to 
attack materials independently. A set, of criteria to apply to 
the evaluation prpcess and a detailed checklist of 50 analytical 
and descriptive Items is applied to the four lists of materials 
included: Basic Reading Programs for Adults,. Supplementary 
Skill ,Builders, Supplementary Reading Easy Materials, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office Publications, Materials for Foreign Born, 
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PKiladelphi'a. The Free Library, READER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Philadelphia, The Free Library, Dec^. 1968. 

A series of listings of the library^s holdings of materials 
at the 8th grade reading level or below. Each list is devoted 
to a separate subject category: Conmunity, Citizenship, Family 
Life, Jobs, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic (combined and 
individual lists,) Science, The World and Its Peoples (3» sub- 
ordinate lists) Entries are arranged by title on each list 
along with short content notes and citation of readability 
level. 

Smith, Edwin H. and Weldon G. Bradtmueiller, comp. A SELECTED • 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INSTRUCTIONAL LITERACY MATERIALS FOR 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION/ Tallahassee, Fla. Florida State Univ:, 
Department o.f Education, Div. of VTA Education, May 1966. 

This is a carefully annotated selection of ABE printed 
materials with emphasis on their instructional values. Arranged 
into three stages of ABE development: Introductory (1-3), 
Elementary (4-6), Intermediate (7-9). Two sets of criteria, 
general and specific, are presented along with the selections 
which assist the user of the lists. 

Smi_th^ ^deanneJ:.te^_CojDp.__^BOOKS FOR NEW READE RS: A BIBLIOG RAPHY.,, 

Syracuse, N.-Y. New Readers Press 1964, 64 p. Pa, 

The Laubach Literacy System list presented in four parts: 
two adult reading courses based on the Laubach streamlined 
English series, a New Readers Library of supplementary reading 
suggestions, arid a list of ABE publishers, the New Readers Library 
lists are arranged under 14 broad subject headings and are 
briefly annotated for content. Reading level is indicated in 
each entry and these materials are concentrated on the 1-4 
levels. 

Stoffle, Carla J. "LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE DISADVANTAGED: A 
COMPREHENSIVE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Parts I and II." LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, 94:141-152 Jan. 15, 1969: 94:507-514, Feb. 1, 1969. 

Bibliography covers 1964-1968 period. Available in reprint 

from R. R; Bowker. Pub. Co. on order. 

» ♦ * *^»* 

Sunmers, Edward G. Comp. MATERIALS FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Bloomingtpn, Ind., Univ. of Indiana, 
School .of Education, 1967. 23 p.' Mimeo. (Occasional Papers in 
Reading, Vol. 1, March 1967) . 

This bibliography is divided into four sections of instructional 
materials, graded at three levels of performance: beginning, 
intermediate and advanced, plus a section on professional liter- 
ature references. Entries in the instructional materials sections 
lean heavily on the text series and do not incorporate much 
supplementary reading. 
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Utah, State Board of Education. Utah Adult Education Services. 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS GUIDE. 1969. 

A comprehensive guide to a broad variety of ABE materials 
including audiovisual instructional units. 

Watt Lois B. and Sidney B. Murphy. Comp. ABE, A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FROM THE EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS CENTER. U.S. Dept. of HEW, 
Office of Education, Bur. of Research, Washington, D,C. USGPO/ 
Sup. Docs, 14 p. Pa. 

An abbreviated, selective bibliography largely devoted to 
*the instructional texts series in combined and eight single 
curriculum areas. Minimal annotation but full bibliographic 
description. Single curricular fields are: English Language 
and Literature, Guidance Services, Health, Industriiil Arts 
and Vocational' Education, Mathematics, Religion, ^Science and 
Social Studies; 

Wyoming, Department of Education. Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education, Adult Basic Education. ADULT BASIC ED- 
UCATION: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS. Reproduction of a 
bibliography prepared by Kalamazoo, Michigan Public Library 

Adul t Reading Center > Mariop. SpfiRCeji,-^ed £heyenne, Wyoming-^ 

Dept. of Education, n.d, 164 p. Pa. 

An annotated bibliography of curriculum materials, machines, 
equipment and professional guidance literature designed for 
ABE instructors and students. Arranged into 38 sections by 
curricular subject area, media form, program function. An 
author, title, and publisher index to-contents is provided. 
Useful because of the comprehensive range of its' coverage. 



There are a number of other publication^, you should be 
familiar with as you develop multimedia programs: 

Audio Visual Instruction: Media and Methods by Brown, 
Lewis, and Harcleroad 
McGraw Hill 1969 
'New York, New York 
Audio Visual Marketplace 
Bowker Publications 
P.O. Box 2017 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 ^ • 

- 2 oij 
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Audio Visual Methods in Teaching by Edgar Dale 



Dryden Press 1969 \ 

New York, New York ^ 

'^ Developing Multi Media Libraries by Warren B. Hicks\ 

^ R. R. Bowker Co. 1970 . ^ 

New York, New York 

Educational Broadcasting. Magazine 

825 $• Barringt<)n Avenue I 

J. 

Los Angeles, California 90049^ 
Educational and Industrial Television Magazine ' 

607 Main Street /\ 

Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877 
Education al/Instructional Broadcasting Magazine 
' 647 N. Sepulveda Boulevard ' 

Los Angeles, California 90049 

Educational Television Magazine 
607 Main Street 

Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877 
Standards for. School Media Program 

National Education Association 

Washington, D.C. 
Teaching and M"^^'^' a Systematic Approach by Gerlach 

and Ely , . 

Prentice Hall 1971 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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The Teacher-^and Overhead Projection by Morton J. Schultz 
^ Prentice Hall 1965 . 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
"Another good contact is: 
The National Audio Visual Association 

Evans ton, Illinois 

^- * 

They publish an/extensive Audio Visual directory. 

It would be an almost impossible task to list here ail 

of, the materials that might jbe used by an ABE program" The • 

list could almost be endles^'and would be, to say the least, o 

more than could be carried back by you on the plane. 

« ♦ 

The important point is to know the source of good 
bibliographies and to know where to get adequate information about 
materials that may be of value. 



I have found the following bibliographies to be of special 
Value in selecting materials: ( sic Q 

The RFD bibliography. Available from RFD, P. 0. Box 5421 , 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Annotated with limited judgements made regarding usefulness 
of materials in relation to RFD project specifically. While 
these judgements may not be especially relevant to your own . 
situation, there may be some value in reading them and using 
them once you have some idea of their broad context. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

This glossary is intended primarily* for those who have had little 
formal training in systems approach to adult b^sic education in correc- 
tions* Therefore, some of the definitions may not meet the more exacting 
requirements of the professional disciplines. Most of the definitions - 
are discussed elsewhere in the book. Therefore, the definitions in the 
glossary are brief. 



Accountability ' ^ 

The state of being responsible for results. 

Administration * ^ ^ 

Planning, organizing, developing, scheduling, coordinating, staffing, 
budgeting, and decision-making activi^ties conducted for the purpose 
o£ directing the operation of a given unit. 

Adult basic education \ ^ / ' 

Education vsrhich prepares persons for implementing responsibilities, 
of adults in a free society. Beyond the scope of literacy skills and 
job knowledge, adulL Ijasic education is involved in the total growth 
and development of the iudividual. 

Adult Basic Education in Corrections 

A specialized educational program created and designed for the under- 
educated adults in a correctional setting, to prepare them for entry 
into gainful employment and for assuming adult responsibilities. 

Affective domain 

The area of behavior which involves the emotions as they pertain to 
receiving, responding, valuing, organizing and characterizing infor- 
mation . 

Analog 

Something that is \^nalogous or similar to something else. Analog 
refers to a graphic representation of a real life situation. 

Analysis , 

The process of identifying a whole, relating tne parts to each other 
and to the whole itself, separating ihe parts and limiting the process 
so parts do not lose identity. ^ 

At r a Inability 

The extent "to which a solution can become :i reality. 

r 

Behavior 

Those activities of an" organism which can be either observed or in- 
ferred by *jnnther p-crsuii, including thinking, feeling, and doing. 
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Behavior modification 

Change made in behavior- -which consists of cognitive, affective and psy- 
chomotor elements--by planned use of positive and negative reinforcement, 
aversive stimuli, or systemmatic desensitization. ^ 

Beha\?ioral objective 

An objective stated in terms of learner behavior describing measurable, 
specific changes in skills, attitudes or knowledge of the learner. A 
behavioral objective describes what the person will be doing, feeling, 
or thinking, and specifies the terminal behavior to be observed after 
the completion of a learning experience. 

•J 

Brainstorm 

~ A group process of creative thinking, wherein people sit around and 

throw out ideas about a topic, hoping to come up with a new idea, vith 
no attention to possible constraints in the real life situation. 

Case work - > ' 

Assistance given to needy individuals who may be physically 5, mentally, 
^ or ^socially, handicapped. ^ 

Civic responsibility goal 

Che^ development of knowledge, skills, and attitudes-values to enable 
the individual to implement hahaviors which contribute in an organized, 
lawful way to the welfare of the group, subsuming the achievement of 
an awareness relationship and participation in neighborhood and local . 
community issues and affairs, the awareness of political issues and ^ 
laws of Lhe land, and respect for the rights and property of others. 

Classification , 

The process whereby information,, collected from as many sources as 
poi^sible about individual offenders, is processed and used as a basis 
for making ciccisions which result in establishing and maintaining a 
program for each individual. It refers to the function of identifica- 
tion and placement of an offender within an institution* 

Climate control 

Planned use of physical and psychological factors to enhance the learner's 
motivation to learning. 

Climate Cor learning 

The total environment, including physical and psychological factors, 
which combine to enhance the Icarncr^s motivation- to learn. 
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Clinical psychologist 

Specialized professional who is concerned primarily with treatment of 
individuals who are severely disturbed. 

• * s 

Cognitive domain 

The area of thought that involves the following levels: knowledge, 
comprehension, application, analysis-, synthesis, and evaluation. 

College . " 

Post-secondary education, consisting of a planned program' of learning^ 
experiences and envjironments designed to contribute to the he.alth^ 
growth, and development of the individual, and leading to the awarding 
of certificates or granting of degrees. 

Community 

The area immediately adjacent to the institution, or the area which 
will be the post- release residence of the offenders. The community 
consists of geographic, social, economic, and psychological factors 
which define a living area. 

Compatibility 

The extent to which a system is geared to a particular environment. ^ 
Compile data 

The process of collecting the results of the testing which has been 
done as part of the program operation; the organization," recording and 
categorization of the results of pretests, supportive tests, posttests, 
and quantitative information relating to program elements. 

i • . ^ • . ^ • ' 

Component analysis 

A prociess employed by the designer of a system to identify alternative , 
human and material means that may carry out specific functions r.^cfuired 
CO attain system objectives. 

Components ^ * • 

Parts which comprise a system and which work for the attainment of 
the objectives of the system. 

Composition of {copulation 

Description of the total offender group by ethnic, age, sex, education, 
employment, and related variables. 

Computer-assisted instruction 

A method of instruction .ut llijsing a mechanical or electronic device 

^ to assist in carrying on an educational program. It is a learning sys- 
tem conducted totally within the computer which tests, diagnoses, and . 
prescribes. All learning materials are presented* by the computer 
xil a connected terminal. 
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Conceptual model 

A generalized process model, describing a process operation which can 
be replicated in many conditions and settings. A conceptual model/iden-r 
tifies the essential elements or functions which must be implemented 
to achieve an effective prografm operation. A conceptual model is used 
for simulation, either with a computer or by verbal walk-through. 

Cpnstraints 

Known limitations and restrictions in the capabilities of human and 
material factors involved in the design, development, and maintenance 
of a system, A constraint can be overcome in order to achieve goalLs, 
subgoals,and objectives. 

r 

Control * ^ • ^ 

A custodial function implemented to regulate inmates and institutions 
to insvire an orderly operation of the correctional system. 

Controlling function 

Rules, and regulations that make for an orderly operation within the ^ 
setting, ^ ^ ' • 

Coordinate institutional and community resources " . ^ 

j[^e process of placing elein^n]ts,^n_the instJL^tution operation and those 
in the outside environment in relation to each other in order to 
implement the total system of which they are a^part. This means iden- 
tifying those elements in the institution and the community, detei;mining 
the ways in which these elements can be related tp optimize operation 
of the syst|tm, and operationalizing the relationship's. 

Correc;:ional education 

Education directed to and, designed Cor changing behaviors of the of fende 
population of a correctional institution. 

Corrections " • , 

That part of the justice system cone rned primarily with protecting 
society irom further wrongs, and changing the behaviors of individuals 
found guilty of prior wrongs' and transgressions through violation of 
moral, legal, and ethical codes. Corrections seeks to redirect these 
individuals to enable them to play constructive, productive roles, in 
society. ^ c 

Corrections functions * 

Those activities carried on in the correctional setting to accomplish 
the redirection of behaviors o£ individuals so that personal welfare 
and social well-being will be achieved and maintained. 
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.Cost , ^ 

The expenditures which will be required. 

Counseling 

Services^provided by professionally trained personnel ..tb individuals 
or groups to assist them in dealing realisricaXly and successfully 
,with the developmeatal tasks appropria'fce to growth stages. 

Counselling psychologist j' <^ ' 

Ai'sj^ecialized trained proiessional pei;son providing services to individuals 
and groups to assist them in achieving full development of .their'potential 
for positive growth and development. 

Course , * . • 

Ihe objectives, experiences, skills, projects, demonstrations, related 
information and methods involved in teaching a school subject over a 
specified period of time. 

Curriculum ^ , 

The totality of learning experiences and environments purposefully created 
and cpntrived to bring about desirable changes in the behaviors of a given 
population >of learners. 

•'Curriculum guide - . - ^ ,^ 

An operational plan for determining the outcome^ to be achieved by 
planned intervention, identifying strategies for achieving these objec- 
tives, selecting or creating the strategies to be implemented as created 
and contrived learning experiences and environments, and selecting or 
I creating strategics for evaluati-ng effectiveness of the plan. 

Debugging 

The proces.s of removing problems from a graphic analog by changing, it 
in bome way, through trial run, error correction, or comparison of al- 
t;ernative conf Lgurattons for achieving program objectives, before 
launching a test o£ ^tlie program 

•Delivery system 

An organixation made up of a number of related paj'ts or functions^ 
whicii work tugethet to achieve a stated mission or to produce iden- 
tifiable objects, actions, and/or information. The products of, a 
delivery system of adult basic education in corrections are offenders 
who have be<^a changed or corrected by f>articipation in experiences 
speci£iedoin the systeias design. 

--^ * 

Denta] services 

itfeatment oi diseases and injuries to the teeth, extiaction of dis- 
eased or Injur*, d Let:th, and the inscrtripn of artificial dentures. 
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Descriptor 

Phrases o.f five or fewer words printed in upper case letters (ANALYZE 
REAL LIFE ENVIRONMENT), which appear in function boxes in the flow- 
chart and in the accompanying narrative, and which describe the func- 
tion or element in a system. 

Dial-access retrieval system \^ 

A sound system having storage and retrieval capabilities from reel to 
^ reel or cassette programs. These programs can be dialed into by stu- 
dents from various local stations with either monitor response, self- 
recgfding playback, or only tutorial feature. 

Earning power • ' 

Job skills, attitudes, and knowledge required to support bneself and 
family within the law, 

K> * * > 

Economic characteristics of the offender 

Earning power and prior occupational history of the individuals in an 
institution whicli include idqntif ication of levels of job skills,' know- 
ledge, and attitudes of the offender population in an institution. 

Economic efficiency goal 

The development ^of knowledge, skills, and^^attitudes-values to enable 
the individual to manage home and family affairs and support self and 
dependent's at a living standard above the poverty level, in a manner 
satisfying' to him/her, with minimal or no assistance from a private or 
public/'agency . \ ^ ' 

* ft 

Economic factors of the institution' " * 

The prison industries or farm operation, and the socio-economic levels 
of the majority of offenders and institution pefsonagl. 

-a 

1 

Education 

A process of changing behaviors of an individual in desirable direc- 
tions. As part of the treatment function In a corrections system, 
education is planned and directed, with experiences specifically created 
and environments purposefully contrive»i, to bring about specified be- 
havior ciianges in the offender populate, in. ^ ■ 

Encumbered^ funds ^ 
Funds already allocated but not vet spent. 

Environment 

The totality of Surrounding geographic, psychological, political, social, 
and cultural j^condlcions within the institution, or in the immediate 
locale surrounding the institution, or in the" pos t-release communities — 
the context in which a system operates, from which it deceives its 
"purpose and resources^ and to \N?hich it is responsible for the use of 
resources and. for the adequacy of its output. 
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Evaluation 

A process of interpreting quantitative data to provide a ^asis for 
making decisions about value or worth of ah object, action, or concept* 

Facility * 

An Installation or architectural product, in which a program will be 
implemented, including requirements ^f or storage^ ventilation, acoustics, 
cclOi:, lighting, and electrical outlets. 

Failure orientied 

Attitude of those people who have failed so often in so many ateas 
that they come to expect tc fail. 

Feasibility 

The degree to which reaching the objectives is possible. 

♦ 

Fe^i^back 

Output from one function which goes back along a signal path to an 
earlier function which it enters as input and upon which it exerts an 
effect. It is "shown with a capital F inside a circle: 




Feedforward - 

Output from one function which goes forward along a signal path to a 
later function which it enters as input and upon which it exerts an 
effect. Jeedfoward is used only when information, actions, or objects 
from one major subsystem to another major subsystem bypass a major . 
subsystem on the way. It Is shown with a double F inside a ciroie: 




Flowchart model 

A graphic analog which describes ^the flow of actions, information, ob~ 
jewts bet^ceen and among functions and specifics functional relationships. 
Descriptors appearing in rectangular boxes"^ identify the functions, and 
the direction of the relationship is showjti by signal paths: ( — ►) . 

Fo3 low-up ^ 

The proccsis of organized, regular contacting of people who have left 
a program for any reason, in order to determine long lasting effects of 
the * program. 

Function box 

A rectangle in a flowchart model, together with a descriptor and a 
point numeric code, depicting the function or part' of n system, 

« . 

Functions f 

Specific a*.tivilic4 carried out in designing, developing, and maintaining 
ri system in order to facilitate the atlainmenl of the objectives of the 
^ system, Parts or elonient^^ of a system* 
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Functions analysis 

The process by which ^the designer of a system identifies what is f2- 
quired Co be done to insure the attainment of objectives^ 

General Educational Development Test Battery 

A test battery developed by U.S, Armed Forces Institute to provide 
those who d^d not get a high school diploma a chance to demons ttate 
high school equivalency. GED programs are designed to develop the 
educational abilities of the individual so that he may pass the GED 
test. 

Gofll 

A description of general intent or desired outcome. A goal sets the 
direction and indicates the general nature of the desired outcome, but 
. does not specify the characteristics of the expected products. It is 
the purpose for which an organization exists. 

Goals of Adult Basic Education in Corrections 

The tour goals of adult basic education in corrections are the desired 
behaviors which can be developed in the offender population. They are 
(1) SELF REALIZATION,^ (2) CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY, (3) ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 
(A) .SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

Group dynamics 

^.Therapeutic group interaction conducted by a professional psychologist 
or sociologist. 

Group instruction 

The traditional teaching situation v;herein a number of students are all 
doing the same thing. They are taught as a group and are expected to 
react as a group. 

Group v:ork ^ 

Planned auLivities with two or more Individuals to contribute to their 
growth and development. 

Guidance 

Services provided to individuals or groups to maximize and facilitate 
learning and direct behavioral change in desirable directions. 

Hardware ' ^ 

The equipment used in an educational prograrp, including machines, phy- 
sical equipment, and audio-visual devices that perform a physical func- 
tion in the presentation of educational software. 

Individualized instruction 

The prqcess wherein an educationaJL program ij> prescribed for an indivi- 
dual to attain tiis educational goals and objectiv*.^. 

Industry operations 

Those activities In thy institutional set tinj» which are catried out for 
the purpose of making a profit. 

I 
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Input 

Whatever becomes subject to the system, or the material upon which the 
system operates; action, information, or objectives which go into and 
contribute to the working of a function or element in a system. 

Input competence 

The capabilities of the input. In an instructional system, this term 
is usually used to denote the initial capabilities, knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes of the learner. 

In-service training 

The process which involves the continuing provision for short-term edu- 
cational experiences of incumbents, aimed at contributing to professional 
growth and development and improvement of the instructional program. 

Ins titution- related functions 

Those activities in a corrections setting which are concerned primarily 
with and contribute to the efficient operation of the total system. 

Institutional personal services * 

Those services provided to the total population to support the physical 
and mental well-being of the individuals, 

"Institutional setting 

The physical, social, psychological, and economic faztors that influence 
system operation. It is made up of two parts, the institution proper 
and the nearby community which serves Che institution. 

Instruction 

. The process of purposefully contriving .environmenti> and creating experi- 
ences to bring about desired changes in the behaviors of individuals. 

Instructional goals * ^ 

Statements of general intent, to be realized as^ a result of planned 
educational intervention, ^ 

Instructional objectives 

Behavioral ^objectives which state the intended outcomes in terms of be- 
Wiviors for a particular group of learners, following a specified set of 
learning expuriences, under specified conditions, and at defined cri- 
tcriuu leveJs. 

Instructional philosophy 

The statement of beliefs about the*nature and ultimate purpose of 
the learning experiences and environments crcat<?d and contrived to 
briifg about desirable changes in the learners, including beliefs and 
truths about the learners, the purpose and nature of instruction, and 
the roles and responsibi^.ities of instructional staff. 

Instructional strategy 

A prcdctcrminod plan that spetifles the methods, techniques, devices, 
and motivational elements to be implemented under varying circumstances 
at different stages of the program. 
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Instructional sul^goals 

General statements describing the knowledge to be acquired, the skills 
to be .developed, the attitudes or feelings to be reinforced in order 
to implement the four broad goals of adult basic education in correc- 
tions. Subgoals are expressed in terms of knowledge or understandings, 
skills, and attitudes or feelings. 

Job description ^ 

A statement concerning duties, qualifications, and other factors of 
jobs in an industrial plant or other establishment that employs workers, 

LOGOS 

Language for^ Optimizing Graphically Ordered Systems, used in flowchart 
modeling. 

Learning laboratory * ' 

A planned area providing a self-contained learning unit for individualized, 
self-paced instruction using a multi-media approach. 

Learning resource center ^ 

A centrally located room or' series of rooms wherein' there is housed all 
the hardware and software needed to carry on a multi-level, multi-subject, 
multi^media educational program. 

Learning t^isk 

An activity designed to provide the learner an opportunity to develop 
the behaviors specified in the lesson objective. The learning tasks are 
made up by describing the method/techniques implemented by the teacher 
in relation to hardware/software and the; learner. 

Legal services * 

An office or a person provided for the offender to assist him in under- 
standing and implementing — in the interest of protecting individual 
rights — the edicts, decrees, orders, statutes, ordinances , and judi- 
cial decisions which serye -as controls or regulations for society. 

Lesson 

The continuous part of teaching given to the learner or .group of learners 
at one time to achieve a defined behavioral objective. Each lesson con- 
tains a behavioral objective, the strategies for achieving the objective, 
and learning tasks. 

Lesson plan 

The plan by which an instructor can steer his classroom activities, his 
unit goals, and his instructional methods to daily fulfillment. 

Library 

A room, rooms, or building where hardware and software arc kept, cared 
for, and circulated, A library houses books, periodicals, newspapers, 
media, and other Jcarning materials. 

Maintainability 

fhe extent to which the operation can be maintained, taking into account 
repair and replacement factors. 
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Maintenance 

The function of keeping up the building, grounds, and equipment of an 
institution. 

Managenient _ 

The functions of administration, including responsibilities for planning, 
organizing, coordinating, directing, controlling, and supervising, with 
obligations to account for results. 

Management objectives 

Performance objectives defined for the particular institution based on 
the assessed needs. 

Management, sub goals 

Components of a goal defined for the particular institution based on 
the assessed needs. 

Mechanical services 

The activities carried out to maintain the physical condition of the 
facility in good repair and in operating order. Mechanical services 
include painting, lighting, sanitation, ventilation, and heating of 
the facility, 7 

Media pack 

A self— contained arrangement of teacher prepared learning materials de- 
signed for individual and independent learners who are performing at the 
same level. It contains: (1) introduction; (2) statement of behavioral 
objectives; (3) pretest; (4) lessons; (5) poattest; (6) quest activities; 
and (7) learner evaluation. 

Medical services 

Cure,' alleviation, and prevention of disease, and the restoration and 
preservation of health , . " • 

Method 

The way in which learners are organized for the purpose o£ achieving edu- 
cational goals. Methods include individual, small group, and large group. 

Method--materials-media mix 

A module syi>Lem whereby teaching techniques, methods, materials and 
media are organi^ed and directed to develop behavioral change in terms 
of specific objectives. 

Mistilon 

An ultimate accomplishment or a charge to be performed. 

Model 

An analog o£ the real world* which can be conceptualized in difTerent 
^ forms. A i>imple version of the real world can be expressed as a mathe- 
matical equation, a physical device, a narrative or a gfraphic analog. 
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Modeling 

A process ol producing a highly simplified, but controllable, version 
of a real life situation. The modeling process results in organizing 
and combining parts and functions into analogs. 

Motivational techniques 

Those intrinsic or extrinsic actions, objects, or factors which. make 
the individual want to accomplish the goals of adult b'asic education. 

Needs 

Discrepancies between what is and what is desired. 
Objective 

A statement that describes in observable and measurable terms the ex- 
pected output performance of the product of the system. 

Offender population - 
The total number of individuals sentenced to a given institutional juris-- 
diction, for the purpose of correction. 

\ 

Offender-related functions « ^ 

Activities in, the corrections system which are concerned primarily with 
redirection of the of fender 'population from anti-social into socially 
productive and constructive avenues. 

Ombudsman 

One hired by the institution to act for or to give legal help to the 
people in grievances, to serve three related purposes: redressing in- 
dividual grievances, improving the quality of administration, and helping 
' to supervise the bureaucracy. 

Optimization 

ihe degree of congruence between system synthesis and system purpose. 
A system should be adapted to its environment in such a way "as to secure 
the best possible performance Lo achieve the mission of the system. 

Output 1 J u 

The product of a system; the result or^ outcome of process^ employed by 
the system. In the model it refers to a signal path leaving a function 
box. It can be a sequential signal, a feedback signal, or a feedforward 
signal. 

Output performance 

Performance relative Lo objectives, that the product of a system is able 
to exhibit at th^ terminal point. 

Parameters , , . , li • ^ a 

Specifications or requirements to be met in accomplishing the desxred end. 
Every system has specifications, which are essential characteristics or 
conditions established in the design and operation of any system, and 
which can be quantified by numerical values. Parameters are fixed, but 
numerical values may change. 
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Parole 

The process of granting release of an offender under supervision on con- 
dition of good behavior after the individual has served a portion of his 
sentence. 

Peer 

One's equal in status, age, or condition. 

i 

Personal-psychological^ characteristics 

Factors and behaviors which combine to make up the personality of an 
individual, including interests, values, attitudes, aptitudes, mental 
ability, educational achievement, kinds of offenses, length of sentence^ 
age, sex, race, marital status, ' . ^ 

• * ^ 

Personal services r:, 

Those services provided to^ the total population to support the physical 
and mental well-being of the individuals, including fooid, laundry, bar- 
ber service,^ and other similar personal ^services. . ' 

Philosophy of adult basic education in correction 

A set of beliefs about the rights and worth of offenders who are educa- 
tionally, socially, and vocationally disadvantaged, and about the moral 
obligation and legal responsibility of corrections to assist them in 
achieving their full potential. 

Pilot program 

An abbreviated version of a full-scale program, carried out for the 
purposes of (1) determining^ the accuracy of predictions and validity 
of content; and (2) directing modifications in the program plan. 

Plan 

An operational description of (1) the goals to be accolfnplished; (2) the 
specif ii-ations within which operations will be carried, out to accomplish 
the.btated goali>; and (3) the description of operations to be implemented. 

Point numeric code 

Tht! decimal numbering code which appears in the lower right hand corner 
uf each function box identifying the functions and elements that make 
up the* major functions. 

Post-release 

The period of time after the offender is released from the institution, 
through discharge, parole, furlough, or work-release. 

Post-release community 

iiiu geographic region or regions to which the major portion of the 
orienders go upon release from the institution. - \ 

Postlest ? / . 

Ti^ist given at the coniclusiun o^ the program to determine changes in the 
behaviors of tfie le.irners. 



Prerequisites 

The qualities a person must have before being permitted to participate 
-in an activity, ' / 

Prerequisite test 

The process of obtaining a sample of the learner's behavior or an in- 
ventory of characteristics to be used in deciding whether or not he/she 
possesses the required background knowledge, skills, and attitudes for 
successful participation in the curriculum, 

Pre-service training 

The planned program of activities designed to orient the new employee 
and provide him/her with knowledge, skills, and attitudes for effective 
performance. 

Pretest . ' " . 

A test given at the beginning of the program to provide information 
about the extent to which the learners have achieved the curriculum 
objectives before participating in the progiam. The pretest measures 
knowledge^ skills, and attitudes, ^ , 

Prior occupational history 

Chron^ological sequence of jobs held by the individuals over previous 
potential working years. 

Probation 

The process of releasing convicted individuals on suspended sentence 
under good behavior and under supervision of an officer, 

Psychxatrisi: ' , 

A medical doctor specializing in treatment and prevention of mental 
disorders. 

Psychological services 

A set of purposefully planned activities and programs for c'tagnosis^ 
and treatment of individuals having 6mo.tional or mental problems. 

Psychomotor domain 

Responses which are habitual and sequential .with the order of response 
partially or wholly determined by sensory feedback from preceding 
responses. These include mu*^cular motor skills, manipulation of mate- 
' rials and objects, or sor^. act which requires neuro-muscular coordina- 
tion. 

Quantify 

The process of determining the amount of something. 
Rank order 

Order of priorities with the most important sequentially followed by 
others. 
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Reading laboratory 

A kit or series devoted to the improvement of reading. 

Real-life 

The actual as compared to the ideal or the representation as in the * 
model. It is what is^ not what one would 'like it. to be. 

Re alia 

Real things and their models, including modified real things such 
as specially prepared specimens* . 

Recidivism ^ 

The re-entry to a correctional institution of a former offender. 

Recreation _ 

The process of contributing to personal growth and development through 
pleasurable exercise or activity conducted primarily for enjoyment. 

Recruitment ^ 

The process of purposefully and systematically seeking to enlist fresh 
supplies of personnel for a given agency, institution, or organization. 

Related education 

Ancillary and supplemental knowledge necessary for effective per- 
formance in vocational and technical skill areas. 

I 

Reliability 

The degree of dependability which can be attached to the operation 
over time. 

* 

Religious services 

Services concerned with belief in, reverence for, or desire to please 

a divine ruling power, and providing an opportunity for faith and worship. 

Resources ^ 
Means or assets i,;hich contribute to the realization of the system 
mission. Resources in this model refers to budget, space, time, per- 
sonnel both from within the institution and outside. 

Schedule time 

The process of deciding which part and how much of the day is to be 
devoted to various activities for a given period. 

Scope 

The depth and breadth of coverage, including those experiences neces- 
sary to achieve the predetermined behavioral objectives, deci,sions to 
be made concerning where to begin, essential concepts needed,* and 
minimal skills to be acquired. 

Securing fxinction 

Ojstody of the correctional setting directly involving the offender 
in a manner prescribed by law. The securing Cunclion is accomplished 
through waJls, fences, and towers. 
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Security , ' 

See securing function.^ 

Selection 

rhe process of choosing particular individuals from among those poten- 
tially available for specified assignments on the basis of defined 
criteria. 

Selection criteria 

The condition^* of prior background required for entry into a program. 
These conditions are determined by characteristics requisite for suc- 
cessful achievement of- program objectives, and are stated in terms of 
concepts, skills j knowledge, and attitudes, rather than courses already 
uaken. * ^ 

Self- evaluation * * 

^ Determination of the valae and worth of a system by those involved in 
Che system design and operation. 

Self-image 

The feeling a person has about himself. To establish a positive self- 
c image is a goal of adult basic education in corrections. 

Self- realization goal 

One of the four goals of adult basic education in corrections, involving 
the development knowledge, skills, and attitudes-values to make the 
individual the person he/she is capable becoming, with a heightened 
self- awareness, a realistic self- concept, a positive self-image, a 
realistic value system, and optimum achievement. 

Sensitivity 

Awareness of the feelings of othdr people. 



Sequence 

The systematic orjier or arrangement of activities to be compatible 
with the way indi\/.idu,als learn; the timeline specifying the way in 
which the content is arranged. 

Signal path( ^) 

Path through which,/nitput from one function feeds to another function 
as input. It describes the flow of actions^ information, or objects 
between and among' functions and specifies functional relationships 
among the' elements of the system. 

Simulation , i j i 

A process Lor testing a model or for processing data through the model, 

CO see if it produces predictable resuJts, by walking through, the tn6d(il 

or making a trial run. 

Social adjuju'ment * ^ c ' j 

Experiences and environments created for the sole purpose of improving 
the capability of th.e individual to function positively in social situa- 
V tions. It demands a repertoire of coping skills and subsumes the capa- 
bility of the Individual to Eunctlou^ab a family member, and contribute 
to the community. 

^ / i. 
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Sociaf-cultural characLersitics ^ 
Patterns of behavior expected from a group of individuals, which* are 
different from those of other ethnic or cultural groups; identified 
as family background, religious affiliation, recreational interests and 
leisure time activities, and group affiliation. 

Social-cultural factors * 

The general social structure and social groupings or classes in the 
Institution among offenders and institution personnel. The formal and 
informal power groups. 

Social interaction 

The process by which people live, interact, and associate with others, 
^including group dynamics, leadership, morale, productivity, communica- 
tion, sensitivity., .soxi^l class and structure, roles and status. It 
^ is important in a corrections system because of the tremendous peer 
group influences in the correctional setting. 

' \ 

Social relationship goal 

The development of knowledge, skills, and attitudes-values to make the 
individual a person capable of coping with social situations, and relating 
to other human beings in terms of realilies., expectations, and standards 
of society. ^^k^tk' 

Social work services 

Those services which promote the welfare of families and individuals 
through organized efforts to help in adjusting to the home and com- 
munity, as well as adapting the home and community to the need^ of un- 
adjusted individuals. It includes case work and group work. 

S'Oftwarc 

Teaching mate rials land supplies, including various media that require 
hardware for pceseritation/such as films, tapes, slides, loops, cassettes, 
and records; and those that do not require hardware, such as texts, 
workbooks, models, blackboards, maps, graphs, posters, and magazines. 

»- *^ 

Solution 

A method for settling an issue or answering a question. In the delivery 
system model of aJult b.isic education, solutions refer to inethods which 
arc hypuihi .^i/icd as possible means of accompMshing-the mission. ' 

SVAHO 

A test devised for evaluating behavioral objectives against five 
criteria. This quality test is an assessment of the extent to which 
the objective is Specific, Pertinent, Attainable, Measurable, and 
Observable. 

* 

Strategy 

A iSredetcrmiued plan that specifies the response to be given to each 
possible circumstance at each stage of an operation. 
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Sub-functions ^ 

Elements which combine to make up each major function, indicated in 
a flowchart model by point numeric codes, i,^*j(l.l), (1*2), etc. 




Subsystem o i 

A part of a system, comprised of two or more components, with a pur- 
pose of its own and designed to interact with its peer subsystems in 
order to attain Che overall purpose of the system. 

• * 

Supportive tests 

Tests given during the program Lo provide continuing information about 
progress^ o£ the learner ^toward the instructional objectives and- direct 
changes in the program. 

Synthesis 

The process of identifying parts which make up a whole, determining 
relationships among the parts and between the parts and the whole,, 
^combining the parts in new ways to create a new whole, and limiting 
the operation when further combination is either not desirable or not 
feasible. 



System * ' 

An organisation or structure of an orderly whole composed of a number 
of elements related in such a way that each element and the totality 
of all the parts worck together to accomplish the mission of the organiza- 
tion or structure* 
1 

System design 

A graphic analog together with its narrative description. t 

% I 

Syi?lcmatLzaclon ^ 

The degree' oC strength in the relationships aiDong parts of the system. 

Target' population 

A group of people with identifiable characteristic^ reflecting cultural, 
social, educational, attitudinal,and skill factors for whom a curriculum 
is !)eing deve Loped. 



Itiok analysis 



A detailed listing o£ duties, operations, and skills necessary to per- 
form a clearly defined, specliic job, organized into a logical sequence 
which iHiiy be u«ed for teach.Lng, employment , or classification purposes. 
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Technique • ' 

The ways in which the learning task is managed ^to facilitate ^learning, 

presentation, participation, discussion, simulation, skill practice 

Tests % ' 

Standardized Situations designed to elicit samples of objects, actions, 
or information, • 

- , * * . 

Therapy ' ' . " ' 

The treatment of personality maladjustgient or mental illness by psy- 
chological means, usually through perspnal consultation. It is adminis- 
tered individually or to groups through encounter, sensitivity, or'be.- 
havior jnodif ication sessions. ^ 

Training » 

The process of preparing workers to do their jobs well by developing 
skills for effective work, knowledge for intelligent action, and 
attitvades of enthusiastic motivation. 

Treatment 

The process of managing remedial and* corrective services. . * 

Try out curriculum ^ 

The actual conduct of the curriculum on a small scale, with a limited, * 
number of learners. 

Unrpack 

A self contained arrangement of teacher prepared learning materials 
designed for individuals and independent learners- 

^Unit , 

An organized seC|L*^nce of learning experiences on a specified content 
area, to achieve a defined learning objective; plan to be used by learn- 
ers and staff on a day to 8ay basis for implementing and achieving all 
the philbsophies, goals, and objectives of the curriculum. 



Validity ^ V, 

The extent to which a solution will contribute toward realization of 
the Slated objectives. ' 

Values / 0 * 

Cunstrjjcts with cognitive and affective aspects which exert directive 
influtnies on an individual; characteristics which shape the behavior 
oi the Ln<Jividual. 



Variables / 
Lhangeablv «ondJttons needed to be known ,if not controlled. ^ / 



Vocational fduc Jtxo J^-t raln^ig * 

The experiences and environments created and contrived for the purpose 
gf developing ocvupeitlonal awatenes«, providing exploratory job experir 
onc^i, and preparing for gainful employment. * ' . 

'/ 27.1 
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Volunteer services * 

"ervices which volunteers perform £01: an institution, ranging from do- 
nating money to arranging for programs and providing services. 



Walk-through 

A technique of testing the ■aodel under r^al lif^ conditions by running 
a series of problems and alternative solutions through the model to ^ 
test these alternatives, strategies and relationships as various assump- 
tions are implemented. \* 
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The persons''^ listed on the following pages contributed to the ' ' 
development of the >*odel of Adult Basic Education in Corrections through 
participation in one or more of the seminars of Adult Basic Education in 
Corrections in 1970, 1971, and 1972, or through participation in the Model 
Design Committees. 



Mr. Ralph L.. Aaron, Warden, Federal Penitentiary, - 

Marion, Illinois * i 

Dasic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 » 

Mr. John Abshire, Teacher-Related Trades, Federal Youth Center 
Ashland, Kentucky 

Basic seminar participant: .Notre Dame, 1972 > 

f 

Ms. Betty T. Allred, Acting Supervisor of Education, North Carolina 
^Correctional Center for Women, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Basic seminar participant: * Atlanta,' '^1972 

Ms. Janice E. Andrews, Educajtion Program Specialist, U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D. C. ^ ' 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1972 

Mi;. Joseph P. AngerL, Cducatlonal Director, State Correctional Institution 
at Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced .<;emjtiar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic s6njiaiar Instructor: St. Paul, 1971 

Mr. Alfonso E. Arellano, Principal, New Mexico Boys' School 
Springer, New Mexico 

Basic seminar participant: Nurman, 1972 

Mr. Floyd E. Arnold, V/ardcn, Federal Penitentiary, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 

Mr. Alan K* Atwood (Deceased), Associate Warddn, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Lexington, Kentucky 

Basic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 

Mr. Albert V. Babek, Associate Warden, Oklahoma State Reformatory 
Granite, Oklahoma 

Basic seminar participant: Norma:^., 1971 

Mr. Bruce E, Baker, As:»istanc Supervisor of Education, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Mil-an, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant; Notre Dame, 1971 

Advanced^ Seminar participant: Chicago, 197l 

Basic seminar Instructor: Pomona, 1972 

* The titles and affiliations are tor the last known positions. 



Mr. William N. barber^ Senior Manager, Classification and Parole 
Department, Federal Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Mr. James F. Barringer, Curriculum Specialist, State Division of 
Corrections, Tallahassee, Florida 

Basic seminar participant: Athens, 1971^ 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

Mr* Neil H. Battle, Instructional Supervisor, State Board of Corrections, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

* Basic seminar participant: Athens, 1971 

Mr. Terence E. Bergin, Superintendent of Education, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Joliet, Illinois 

' Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Mr. Obe.rt G. Berke (Resigned), Educational Director, North Dakota State 
Penitentiary, Bismarck, ^^z\Si ^Dakota 

Basic seminar participant: Boulder, 1971 

kr. Lawrence A. Biro, Teacher, Federal Correctional Institution, 
Milan, Midiigaiji, 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Leonard S. Black, Director of Education, Correctional Services, 
Coxsackie Correctional Facility, West Coxsackie, New York 
Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr. Dudley Blcvins, Jr., Supervisor of Education, Federal Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Basic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 

Mr. John G. Bodie, Counselor /Specialist, Central Correctional Insti^tiition 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Basic seminar participant: Atlanta, 1972 

Mr. James K. Boon,. Chief, Classification and Parole, Federal Penitentiary 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Basic seminar participant: ^ Athens, 1971 

Mr. George B. Uoerlnga, Supervisor of Education, Federal Penitentiary, 
Terrc Hautq, Indiana 

Basi<j: seminar- participant: Pi^^land, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Cliicago, 1971 

4iasic seminar instructor: Atlanta, 1972 

Mr. Henrys F. Bohne, Assistant Chief, Ciarcer Development Section, 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. Cv 

Basic seminar participanti ^ Durham, 1972 

Mr. Lawrence R. Borck, Principal, New Jersey Reformatory for Males, 
Ijordentown, New Jersey 

Basic 5;eminar participant: Now York, 1971 
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Mr. Don P. Boyles (Deceased), Director of Correctional Education, Idaho 
State Penitentiary, Boise*^ Idaho 

Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1970 

Ms. Virginia F. Brajner, Master Teacher, Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Kentucky 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1972 

Mr. Ulric A. Brandt, Chief, Correction Program, State Law Enforcement 
Planning Agency, Trenton, New Jersey 

Ba^sic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr. James A. Breitag, Counselor and Recreation Director, South Dakota 
State Penitentiary, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Basic seminar participant: Boulder, 1971 

Mr. Jack E. Brent, Associate Director, Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, 
Morgantown, West Virginia ^ 
Basic seminar participant: * Boulder, 1971 

>fs. Eileen M. Britz, Teacher, Federal Correctional Institution, 

Milan, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 

t 

Ms. Mary A. Brown, Director, Learning Center, Windham School District, 
Texas Department of* Corrections, Iluntsville, Texas 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1972 

Mr. Timothy Burrell^ Jr., Programmed Learning Center Instructor, 
Federal Correctional Institution, Lompoc, California 
Basic seminar participant: . Pbmona, 1972 

Mr. Donald M. Butts, Supervisor of Education, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Terminal Island, San Pedro, California 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1972 

Mr. Augustine J. Calabro, Correctional Treatment Specialist, Federal 
Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, ^1972 

Mr. Charles B. Carman, Master Instructor, Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Kentucky 

Basic seminar participant: Atlanta, 1972 

Mr. James E, Carroll, Correctional Supervisor, Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Kentticky 

Basic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 

Mr. James H. Carter, Principal, Arkansas Training School for Boys, 
Wrightsvillc, Arkansas 

Basfc seminar participant: Norman, 1971 

Mr, Sheridan H. Carter, Adult Basic Education Instructor, Intermediate 
Reformatory, Tucker, Arkansas 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1972 

27rt 
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Ms. Margaret Gary, Chief Correctional Supervisor, Federal Reformatory 
for Women, Alderson, West Virginia ^ 
Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Mr. Daniel M. Casebier, General Education Supervisor, Oregon State Cor- 
rectional Institution, Salem. Oregon 

Basic seminar participant: * Portland, 1972 

>fr. Richard E. Cassell, Regional Administrator - Education, U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantovna, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Chicago, 197.1 

BasiQ seminar instructor: New York, 1971 « 

Norman, 1972 

Mr. F. Albert Catanach (Resigned), Coordinator of Adult Basic Education 
Division, Penitentiary of New Mexico,, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1972 

Mr. John H. Cavender, Director of Education, Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Salem, Oregon 

J Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

Mr. Dale W. Clark, Assistant Branch Administrator (Academic Education) 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

Basic s'emiiiar participant: San Dimas, 1970 

Advanced seminar |participant: Pranklin Park, 1970 

Chicago, 1971 

^Basic seminar instructional team leader: New York, 1971 
Model design ^^nmituee member: Schiller Park, 1970 

Franklin Park, 1972 

Mr. Theodore G. Cleavinger, Associate Warden, Federal Penitentiary, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant,: Chicago, 1971 

Basic 6eminar instructor: Pomona, 1972 

Mr. John B. Clcndcning (Retired), Chief, Classification and Parole, Federal 
Correctional Institution, Ln Tuna, Anthony, New Mexico-Texas 
5asic seminar participant: Norman, 1971 

Mr. Jack D. CornctL, Correctional Supervisor, Federal Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Basic seminar partici p7>nt: Athens, 1971 

vis. Rachel G." Cox, Teabher, Baldwin County Board of Education, 
iiil'ledgevilje, Georgia 

Basic schiinar participant: Atlanta, 1972 
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Mr. Wesley A. Cox (Retired), Supervisor of Education, Federal 
Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma 

Basic seminar participant: Austin, 1971 

Mr. Charles A,. Craig, Reading Teacher, Federal Penitentiary, 
Marion, Illinois 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. William M. Dacus, Curriculum Adjuster and Designer, Board for 
Fundamental Education, Indianapolis, Indiana ^ . . 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1972 

Mr. Karl R. Davidson, Vocational Counselor, Windham School District, 
Texas Department of Corrections, Huntsville, Texas 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1972 

Mr. Don A. Davis, Correctional Superintendent, Palmer Correctional Center, 
Palmer, Alaska 

^ Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971' 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

,Basic seminar instructor: Notre Dame, 1972 

Mr. Douglas W. Davis, Chief, Case Management, Federal Reformatory, 
El Reno, Oklahoma 

^ Basic seminar participant: St. Paul, 1971 

Mr. John R. Davis, Assistant Supervisor of Education, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Milan, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant: Notre I)ame, 1971 

>Is. Dorothy B. Daye, Special Education Unit Supervisor, North Carolina 
Correctional Center for Women, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Basic seminar participant: Athens, 1971 

Mr. William D. Decker, Reading Specialist, Medical Center for ^Federal 
Prisoners, Springfield, Missouri 

Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1970 ^ 

Advanced semiliar participant: . Franklin Park, 1970 

Chicago, 1971 3 
Basic seminar instructor: Austin, 1971 

Notre Dame, 1972 

Mr. Fred de Clouet, Medioi Production Specialist, Federal Youth Center, 
Knglewood, Colorado 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1972 

Ms. Ann P. DclatLe, Director, Educational Services, Department of Offender 
Rehabilitation, Atlanta, Georgia 

Basic seminar participant*;' . Atlanta, 197^2 

Mr. Benjamin Dcloach, Counselor, Arkansas Training School for Boys, 
Wrightsville, Arkansas " ' 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1971 
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Mr. Bernard W. DeLlefsen, Curriculum Coordinator, Windham School District, 
Texas Department of Corrections, Huntsville, Texas 

Basic seminar participant : ^ ' Norman, 1972 

Mr. Harold E. DeVore, Assistant Supervisor of Education, Federal Youth 
Center, Englewood, Colorado 

Basic seminar participant: Boulder, 1971 

Mr. Fred A. Dickens., Teacher, Federal Penitentiary, 

Marion, Illinois . - 

Basic seminar participant: ' Morgantown, 1970 

\* Advanced seminar participant: , Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic seminar instructor: . Norman, 1971 

Mr. William A. Dickinson, Deputy Superintendent, Program Services, Attica . 
Correctional Facility, Attica, New York 

Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Ml. Les Dingess, Supervisor of Education, Federal Correctional institution. 
La Tuna, Anthony, New Mexico-Texas 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1971 

Mr. Ronald D. Ditmore, Accountant, Colorado State Penitentiary 
Canon City, Colorado ' < 

Basic seminar^. participant : Norman, 197*2 

Mr. Stephen M. Domovich, Supervisor of Educational Programs I, Youth 
Correctional Institution, Annandale, New Jersey ' 

Basic seminar participant: Austin, 1971 

♦ 

Mr. Ice J). Donigan, A^^sisLant Commissioner (Manufacturing), Federal Prison 
Industries, ^Inc, , Washington, D. C. 
•Basic seminar participant: Austin, 1971 

Mr. James H. DuUobe, Director uL Education^ State l)cpartment of Corrections, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 197Q 

Basic seminar in^structor: Portland, 1971 

Mr. I.icquc Durliam, Director oC Community Organiijations, Board for 
Fundamental Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1972 

Mr. Donald Eades, Educational-Vocational Director, Iowa Women's 
Reformatory, Rockwell City, Iowa 

Basic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 

r 

MrT Willi. im M. E^berL, Director o£ Education, Kentucky State Penitentiary, 
Eddvvi 1 le,. Kentticky 

Basic scmltiar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 
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Mr. Arthur R. Ellard, Jr., Supervisor of Education, Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Missouri 

. Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1970 

Mr. Robert I. Elsea, Associate. Warden, Federal Penitentiary, McNeil 
Island, Stcilacoom, Washington - 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971*' 

* Advanced seminar participant: Chicago,' 1971 

' Basic seminar* instructor : - Portland, 19*72 

Mr. Lex Enyart, Supervisor of Education, Federal Reformatory, 
El Reno, Oklahoma i 

Basic seminar participant: . Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Chicago, 1971 

' Basic seminar instruqtor: Boulder, 1971 

Mr. Robert A. Erickson, Project Director, Minnesota Department of 
Corrections, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic seminar instructor: New York, 1971 

Mr. Bernard M. Evanko, Assistant Superintendent, New Jersey Training 
Scliool for Boys, SkMlman, New Jersey 

Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr. Phil Faasuamalie, Acting Director, Territorial Criminal Justice 
Planning Agency^ Pago Pago, American Samoa 

Basic seminar participant:: Pomona, 1972 

Mr. Fred.L. Farm:?r, Jr., Project Coordinator and Educa.tiort Consultant, 
Office of Director of Penal Institutions, Topeka, Kansas 
Basic seminar participant: ' Boulder, 1971 

Mr. Monzo W, Fnrr, Job De\^cl oper /Counselor , Department of Labor^Manpower 
Corrections Project, Trtniton, New Jersey 

Basic seminar participant: " Durham, 1972 ' 

Mr. EUi^^ L. Fiwcett, As^sisumt Superintendent, Canal Zone Schools, 
Balboa Ueij^hts, t'^nnl Zone 

Basic seminar participant: ^ New York, 1971 

Mr. Nathaniel A. Fisher, Associate Warden, Federal Reformatory, ' 
Petersburg, Virginia * 

Basic seminar participant: ' San Dimas, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin' Park, 1970 

Chicago, 1971 

Ba«ic Seminar instructional team kader: Chicago,^ 1972 ' 
Basic seminar instructor: Notre Dame, 1971" 

Mr. Gene R., Fr:'ix<?man, Director^ I'ederal Community Treatment Center 
Uvuston, Texas 

Basic seminar participant: ---^ Lincoln, 1971 
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Mr. Norman P. Friend, Director of Education-Academics, State Correctional 
Institution, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr. Charles B. Gadbois, Associate Superintendent of Training and Treat- 
ment, Minnesota State Reformatory for Men, St* Cloud, Minnesota 
Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr, Henry E. Gilbert, Jr., Associate Warden, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Tallahassee, Florida 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic seminar Instructor: Portland, 1971 

1st Lt, Michael J. Gilbert, Executive Officer, U, S. Disciplinary /^^} 
Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 

. Basic seminar participant: - Norman, 1972 

Mr,. James J, Gioletti, Educator, State Department of Corrections, 
Pontiac, Illin'ois 

Basic seminar participant; s Portland, 1971 

Mr, Mario Giugnino, Correctional Supervisor, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Lompoc, California 

BasiQ seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Mr, James R, Gorum, Auto Mechanics Instructor, Federal Correctional 

Institution, Texarkana, Texas * ^ 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1972 ^ 

Mr, Bruce Grant, Associate Warden, Federal Correctional Institution, ^ 
La Tuna, Anthony, New Mexico-Texas 

Basic seminar participant: Athens, 197 L 

Mr. Rol^ert D, Greenhoe, Academic Supervisor, Michigan Training Unit, 
Ionia, Michigan ^ , 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr, William E, Greenlee, Suporint^jndent o£ Industries, Federal Peni- 
tentiary, Lcwisburg, Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar participant. • Athens, 1971 

Mr. John W. Griffin, Associate Warden, Program Services, Colorado State 
Penitentiary, Canon City, Colorado 

Basic seminar participant: Boulder,, 1971 

Model Design Committee member:' Franklin Park, 1971 

Mr. John P, Gruccio, Supervisor o£ Education, New Jersey State Prison, 
Lecsburg, New ucrscy ^ 

Basic scminat participant: ^ New York, 1971 

Dr, Robert A. Gunnell, Education Program Content Coordinator, U. S. ^ 
Bureau, of Prisons, Washington, D, C, 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 i 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

BaSlc seminar inotructor: Norman, 1971 



Mr. Jaime Guzman, Elementary School Instructor, California Conservation. 
Center, Department of Corrections, Susanville, California 

Basic seminar 'participant: Pomona, 1972 * 

Mr. R. Louis Harden^ Director of Training, Georgia State Prison, 
Reidsville, Georgia 

Basic seminar participant: . Athens, 1971 

Mr. Robert S. Hatrajc^ Superintendent, New Jersey State Prison, 
Rahway, New Jersey 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: - Franklin Park, 1*970 

1 Chicago, 1971 

Basic seminar ins'tructional team leader: St. Paul, 1971 

\ Pomona, 1972 

Model Design Comm;Lttee member: Schiller Park, 1970 

Franklin Park, 1971 
Franklin Park, 1972 

Mr. Keith W. Hayball, Assistant Chief of^Educution, State Department 
of Corrections, Sacramento, California 

Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

Ba^ic seminar instructional team leader: Notre Dame, .1972 

o f 

Mr. James E. Hayes, Jr., Supportive Related Trades Instructor, Federal 
Correctional Institution, Sandstone, Minnesota 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Milton C, Ilenderson, Instructor, Cummins Prison 
Grady, Arkansas 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1972 

Mr. Lawrence C. Henk, Vocational Training Instructor, Federal Penitentiary,^^ 
Marion, Illinois 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Glen L. Henrickson, Supervisor o£ Education, Federal Penitentiary, 
Marlon, Illinois 

Basic seminar participant: ' * San Dimas, 1970 

Advanced seminar partic^Lpant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Basi>c seminar instructor: • Lincoln, 1971 

Mr. Eugene E. Ililfiker, Vocational Training Director, Oregon State 
Correctional Institution, Salem, Oregon 

Basic seminar participant: . Portland, 197i ' ' 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

• Basic seminar instructional team leader: Atlanta, 1972 

Mr. Edwin E. Hill, Prison School Teacher, Marquette Brancii Prison, 
Marquette, Michigan - 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 



Dr. Marjorie J.. Hill, Research Analyst, State Division of Corrections, 
Juneau, Alaska 

Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Mr., bean C. Hinders, Programs Administrator, South -Dako.ta.^State^JPenitentiary, 
Sioux Falls, 'South Dakota 

Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Frank'lin Park, 1970 

Chicago-, 1971 

Basic seminar instructional team leader: N3tre Dame, 1971 

Norman, 1972 

Model Design Committee member: Schiller Park, '1970 

, ' Franklin Park, 1971 

Franklin Park, 1972 

Mr. Clifford E. Hoff, Deputy Warden, South Dakota State Penitentiary, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Basic seminar participant: Boulder, 1971 

•Ms. Marilyn K. Hoffman (Resigned), Principal', State Reformatory for 
V/omen, York, Nebraska 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1972 

Mr, Robert E, Honsted, Assistant Supervisor of Education, Federal 
Correctional Institution, 'Tallahassee, Florida 

Basic seminar participant: Atlanta, 1972 

Mr. Lloyd w; Hooker, Librarian, U. S. Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D, C. 

Basic seminar participant: Atlanta, 1972 

Mr. Hell R. Hopkins, Superintendent of Industries, Federal Penit.entiary , 
•Leavenworth, Kansas 

Basic seminar participant: ^Norman, 1971 

Mr. Lylu R. Hpwell, Personnel Officer, Federal Correctional Institution, 
Milan^ Michigan ' 

Basic seminar participant: . Notre Dame, 1971 

^ _ " " h 

Ms. Margarita R. Huantes, Executive Director, San Antonio Literacy 
Council., Inc., San Antonio, Texas . 

Basic seminar J participant: lAustin, 1971 

Mr. Charles H. Huff, Education Specialist, Ffederal Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas 

Basic seminar participant: ' ^, Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic seminar instructional team leader: Portland, 1971 
Model Design Committee member: ' Schiller' Pxirk, 1970 

Mr, Steven L. Hughes, Teacher-Coordinator, Allegheny Ihtermedrate Unit //3, 
State Correctional Institution at Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Basic seminar participant: ' Durham, 197?. * 
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Mr. Samuel lIuU, Chief, Classification and^ Parole, Federal ^Reformatory, 
El Reno, Oklahoma v,. , 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1971 * 

f 

Mr* Imboden, Superintendent, Regional Community Treatment Center, 

Lexington, Oklahoma 

Basic seminar participant:^^ -.>-^an Dimas, 1970 

Advanced seminar participarrTr*" ' Franklin Park, 1970 ' 

Basic seminar instructor,: Athens, 1971 ' 

Mr. Eugene- J, Jackson, Supervisor, Vocational Programs, Michigan , ^ 

Training Unit, Ionia, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant: ♦ ' Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Calvin 0. Jacobs, * Resource Center Coordinator, Federal Reformatory, 
Petersburg^, Virginia— * " . ^. ...i 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

* Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic seminar instructor: Boulder, 1971 

Mr. John W. Jak^ha, Director of Education and Training,. Montana State 
Prison, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Basic seminar participant:' Boulder, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 ^ 

Basic seminar instructor: Notre Daipe, 1972 ' 

Ms, Betty P. Johnson, Master Teacher, Federal Reformatar/^ for Women, 
Aldorson, West Virginia ^\ 

Basic seminar participant: ^ Notre Dame; 1972. 

Mr, Billie W. Johnson, Education Coordinator and Coach, Louisiana 
Correctional and Industrial School, DeQuincy, Louisiana 
Basic seminar participant: Athens, 1971 

Mr. James R. Johnson, Chief, Classification and Parole, Federal 

Correctional Institution, Terminal Island, San Pedro, California 
Basic scniirrar participant: St. Paul, 1971 

Mr. Shelvy E. Johnson, Jr., Assistant Administrator, Southeast Region, 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. ^ 

Bgsic seminar participant: Morgdndown, 1970 

f 

* ^' . . 

Mr. James B. Jones, Advanced Studies Coordinator, Federal Reformatory for 
Women^ Alderson, Wesn Virginia 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1972 

/ 

Mr. Peter W. Jones, Master Teacher, Federal Correctional Institution, 
Milan, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 



Ms. Mary L. Joyner, Principal, Givcns Youth Correctional Center, 
Simpsonville, South Carolina 

Basic seminar participant: Atlanta, 1972 
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Mr... J.- C.^Verl Keeney, Director, Rehabilitation Programs, Oregon State 
Penitentiary, Salem, Oregon 

Basic seminar participant:' San Dima^, 1970 ^' 

Advanced seminar participant: . Franklin Park, 1970 

Model Design Committee member: Schiller Park, 1970 

' Franklin Park, 1971 
•Franklin Park, 1972 

« 

Dr. Ear,I R. Keesler (Retired), Coordinator 'o£ Correctional Continuing Educa- 
tion, New York State Education Department, Uastings-on-Hudson, New York 
Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic seminar instructional team leader: Athens, 1971 
Model Design Committee "member: Schiller Park, 1970 

Mr, Lawrence W. Kelly, Training Coordinator, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Danbury, Connecticut I 

Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr. William Kennedy, Education Coordinator, Oregon Corrections Division, 
Salem, Oregbh 

Bapic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Chicago, 1971 

Basic seminar instructional team leader: Boulder, 1971 
Basic seminar instructor: Atlanta, 1972 




Mr. William E. Key, Associate Warden, Federal Correctional Ina^i^tion, 
Lexington, Kentucky ' 
Basic seminar participant: New York, 1971 

9 

Mr. Anthony F. King, Education Programs Specialist, State Division of 
Correction, Baltimore, Maryland 

Basic seminar participaht: New York, 1971 

Mr. WllUam .J. Knopke, Supportive Education Teacher, Education Department, , 
Federal Correctional Institution, Terminal Island, San Pedro, California 
Basic 'seminar participant: Pomona, 1972 ' 

Mr. Max R. Knust, Educational Counselor, Federal Penitentiary, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1972 

Mr. James A. Krone, Teacher, Missouri Intermediate Reformatory, 
Jefferson CLty, Missouri^ 

Basic seminar part4cipant: Norman, 1972 

Mr. Nonunn E. Kukuk, Director of Education, Marquette Branch Prison, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant: St. Paul, 1971 ^ 

Mr. Leo S. LaBrash (Retired),. Related Trades Instructor, Federal Youth 
Center, Englewood, CoJ.orado 
' Basic seminar particip<int: « Norman, 1972 
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Dr. James R# LaForest, Associate Professor and Coordinator, Public Service 
Education, West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia 

''Basic seminar participant: Athens, 19 71 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 \ 

Hr* Norman P. Langdon, Supervisor of Education, Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, Scngoville, 'Nxas • ^ , ' 
Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1970 ^ 
Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 
Basic Seminar instructor: Athens, 1971 

Mr.. Wilburt K. Laubach, Coordinator of Remedial Education, State Prison of 
Southern Michigan, Jackson, Michigan ^ ^ 
^ feasic seminar ,participant: St, Paul, 1971^ 

Mr. (%'alter F. Leapley, Educational Instructor I, South fiakota State Reni- ^ 
tentiairy., Sioux Fails, South Dakota' 

Bas^Lc seminar participant: , Chicago, 1972 ^ , 

Mr. wrdon 1% Leavy, Assi3tant Director of Education, New York State Depart- ^ 
ment oC t:Drrcctional Services, Albany, New York 

.Basic seminar participant: ' New York, 1971 

Ms. Elizabeth m". Lebherz, Director of Education, Maryland State Department 
of Correctional Services, Baltimore, Maryland 

Basic seminar participant:^ New York, 1971 

Mc. Newton E, Lewis, Supervisor of Education, Federal Reformatory, ^ 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Basic seminar participant: St. Pau|j_ ^971 

f * «. ' ' ' 

Mr. John 3. Loel?/ 'ieacher I, Yardvillc Youth Reception and Correction Cen- 
ter, Yardviile, New Jersey j 

Basic seniinar parLipipant: Durham,. 1972 

Mr. John E. Ludlow, alr^ecLor oi>''EJucatlon, Colorado >State Penitentiary, 
tanon City, Cjolorado ^ . » 

Basic' senfinar participant: Norman, 1972 

Mr. Kicluud b. Lyie?>, Employment Program and Training Speciali!3t, U.S. Bu.reau 
^-.of Prison':;, Washington, D.C. ^ • • . 

• Basic seminar participant: Ban Dimas, 1970 

Advanped seminar participant: Franklii) Park, 1-970 

j. Chicago, 1971 

Bai5ic sem'inar instructor: Lincoln, 1971 

Va\ j imoo W. Lyon, Principal, Frenchburg Correctional Facility, ^'rench- 
burg, Kentucky ' J 

M^lc seminar participant Notre Dame, af)71 

Ad van red stMnin,ir participant: ' Chicago, 1971 

Basic seminar* instructor: " Durham, 1972 
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Mr. Perry D. Lyson, Director,' State Training Center, Dallas, Texas 
'Basic seminar participant: Chicago^ 1972 

Mr. Richard A, Mack, Academic Teacher, Nevada State Prison, 
- Carson City, iNfevada 

Basic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 

Hs. Aileen Maclure, Adult Basic .Education Teacher, Federal Correctional In- 
stitution, Terminal Island, San Pedro, California 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1972 



Mr. David W. MacMillan, Adult Basic Education Director, Maine State Prison, 
Thomas ton, Maine " ^ 

Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 



Mr. W.C. iM^ddox (Deceased) , Supervisor of ^Education, Federal Penitentiary, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic seminar -instructional team leader: Austin, 1971 

Basic seminar instnictor: St, 'Paul, 1971 

Mr. Paul D. Malcomb, Vocational Training Coordinator, Federal Reformatory, 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Basic seminar participant: . St, ^aul, 1971 

Mr, Alfons F, Maresh, Educational Coordinator, State Department of Cor- 
rections, St, Paul, Minnesota 

Basic seminar participant:' St. Paul, 1971 » 

Advanced seminar participant: Uacago, 1971 

Basic seminar instructor: ' Chicago, 1972 

J-]r^(..arsi}n_I\U_Mad^ Warden, Federal Reformatory for Women, 

Aldorson, West Virginia 

Basic seminar participant: -e^ York, 1971 

.Mr. Boyd R, Marsing, Supervisor of EdUw^ition, ^^avada t't^i^ PiLs^n, Carson 
City, Mevada 

IJnsic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 

Advanced s'.^minar participatit: U»i.!,j.o, 1971 

Brisic ^remlnar instructoi:: Durham, 1972 * 

:!r. lonnn* t, Marim, Corr. c * ■ t^nal Pm^^rams Ollicor, Federal Center for Cor- 
i^^-ti niti Rvst.^r^h, Butner, iCorth Carolina 

k\M^\v unl . p.^rclcipant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Mr, K»nl li. :U'5i3n, .\;4slstant Superintendent, Irentment Programs, Maryland 
forrt* t ion^il fnslUulion-Hdgerstown, Hagers^tcwn, Maryland 
i*a,ni., sen.in^ir p*irMcipant: < Vi»rk, 1*71 

0 

Mr. I^n^eph r, 2!a;:nrek, rn»grap Dircetor, Albany (ounty Jail and Penltcn- 
tiary, Alb aiy, New York 

B.i?jir seminar participant: New York, 1971 
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Mr. Kenneth A. McDannell, Director, Robert F. Kennedy Youth Ceht^r^--- 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
* Basic seminar participant: Boulder, 1971 

Mr. John K. McDorman, Assistant Division Director, Rehabilitative Services 
Georgia State Board of Corrections, Atlanta, Georgia 

Basic seminaif participant: .Athens, 1971 

Mr. Tom L. McFerren, Supervisor of Education, Medical Center for Fed-, 
oral Prisoners, Springfield, Missouri 

Ba1>ic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

^ Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

Basic seminar instructor: - Atlanta, 1972 

Mr. Rex F. McMullan, (Retired), Assistant Supervisor of Education, Federal 
Penitentiary ^ Atlanta, Georgia 

Basic seminar participant: ' Athens, 1971 

Mr- Kenneth D. McMurray, Teacher, Federal Penitentiary 
Marion, Illinois 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Mr. Robert W. Hockly, Jr., Teacher, Federal Penitentiary, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr. Gregorio G. Melegrito, Teacher, I-tissouri Training Center for Men, 
Moberly, Missouri 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1972 

Mr. AlbertvJ. Menendez, Research Associate, State IJuard of Corrections, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Basic seminar participant: Athens, 1971 

Mr. 'William D. Messersmith, Associate Warden, Federal Metropolitan Cor- 
rectional Center', Chicago, Illinois 

Basic seminar participant: , Lincoln, 1971 

Mr. William J. Meusch, Master Instructor,. Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, Tallahassee, Florida ^ 

Basir seminar participant:"* Austin, 1971 



Mr. Harold 0. Miller, Lhlui Correctional Supcivioor, Federal Correctional 
Ini^tituiion, O::ford, Wisconsin 

Basic seminar participant: St, Paul, 1971 

.Mr. '^cd L. Miller, r-cnior Correctional Program Advisor, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Atlanta, Georgia 

B,iHic seuinar participant; Lincoln, 1971 

Mr. Arturo Minjaro/, Teacher, F^ederal CorrcctionnI Institution, 
La Tun-!, Anthony, Iltv; Mf::i CD-IVr.ds * 

Ba.sic seminar participant: I'omona, 1972 

Mr. Michael A. MLslak, fcacher, Federal Correctional tnsllLuti.on, 
Milan, Mlcltlgan 

liasir seminar participant; Chicago, 1972. 
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Mr. James 0. Mobley, Education SpecialisL, Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida 

Basic seminar participant: Athens, 1.971 

Atlanta, 1972 

Mr, Stanley I.> Mopsik, Acting Coordinator, Office of Special Education, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland . 

Basic seminar participant: New York, 1971 

Mr. Samuel Moreno, Director of Education, New York State Department of 
Correctional Services, Albany, New York 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant:- Franklin Park, 1970 

Basic seminar instructional team leader: Lincoln,, 1971 

Mr, Keith A. Morrow, Director of Education and Innate Training, Louisiana 

State Penitentiary, Angola, Louisiana * 
Basic seminar participant: Athens, 1971 

> 

Ms- Eleanor B. Mullaley, Director of Education, New Hampshire State Pri- 
son, Concord, New Hampshire 

Basic seminar participant: New York, 1971 

Mr.* William C. Murphy, Assistant Deputy Warden, Michigan Reformatory., 
' Ionia, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant: - Chicago, 1972 

Mr, Richard L. Murray, Newgate Coordinator (College Program), Federal Youth 
Center, Englex>;ood, Colorado 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1972 

.Mr, Carl S, Myllo, Vocational Training Instructor, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Lr Tuna, Anthony, New Mexico-Te^as 
^ Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1972 

Mr, John b. .Wot^to, t.Htiuiltta r<^aJicr, oriigon Sl^iu :\ ..entiary. 
Salon, Oregon * 

basic seminar p.irticipant: ^ Portland, 1972 

Mr, ^:arl .Mit^'^'-l, Faci itUs Admlnistv..tor , Division of Corrections, 

Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1^70 

Advanctid ^eniinar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

Mr. John W. :;ipper, Supervisot of Education, Headquarters Staff, State 
l>eparlnK?nt oi rorr^>ctinn.s, Raton Rouge, Louisiana 

Bcislc seminar participant: Acheiid, V)7i 
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Mr. Patrick E. O^Reilly, Adult Education Coordinator, Oklahoma State Peni- 
tentiary, McAlester, Oklahoma 

Basic seminar participant;: Norman, 1971 . 

Mr. Joseph Oresic, Supervisor of Educational, Programs, Youth Correctional 
Institution, Bordentown, New Jersey 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 

♦ Chicago, 1971 

Basic seminar instructor: Portland, 1971 

Pomona, 1972 

Model Design Committee member: Franklin Park', 1971 ' 

^Franklin Park, 1972 

Mr, James B. fttrell. Principal, Education Department, San Quentin Prison-- . 
Bayview Schools, Tama], California 

Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

Basic seminar instructional team leader: Durham, 1972 
Model Design Committee member: Franklin Park, 1972 

Mr. George H. Outlaw, Director of Education, Cassidy Lake. Technical School, 
Chelsea, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant: St. Paul, 1971 

Mr. William H. Pahrman, Education Directo):, Oregon State Correctional In- 
stitution, Salem, Oregon 

Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Basic seminar instructor: Pomona, 1972 

Mr. Joseph S. ijalmquisi. Supervisor of Education, Federal Penitentiary, 
McNeil Island, Steilacoom, Washington 

Basij:^ seminar participant: - Boulder, 1971 

Mr. Frank J. Peacock, Mathematics Instructor, Montana State Prison, Deer 
Lodge, Hon tana . 

Basi'^c seminar participant.: Portland, 1972 

Mr. David W. Fctherbridge, Instructor, Basic Kdu^ ation, Hoomana School, 
Hawaii State Prison, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

Mr. Herbert E,* Phillips, Recreation Consultant, Kin^a*? *^-^nal System, 
lansing, Kjus^as 

' Basic sominar participant: Boulder, 1971 

Mr. John A. t'ietrowoki. Assistant Project birector. Adult Basic /Civic Education 
State Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 

Ba^;Lr seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr* Donald G. PurturJicld, Suptpi^ior of Kdutation, Federal PtMii I cnllary, 
Atlanta, Ct-orgLa 

BadJc ?^emlnar participant: Austin, 1^*73 
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Mr, Louis C. Powell, Principal, Polk Youth Center, 
Raleigh, North ^.Carolina ; 

Basic seminar participant: , Athens, 1971 



Mr • David C. Price, Adult Education Coordinator, Indiana State Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indielna 

Basic seminar\ participant: Chicago, 1972 



Mr. David B. Ramsey, Superintendent of Industries, Federal Penitentiary, 
Marion, Illinois \ 

Basic saminar participant: • . Notre Dame, 1971 

Mti Francis C. Ranger, Camp Administrator, Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Lompoc, California , 
Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame,' 1971 

Mr. Donald C. Rasmussen, Assistant Superintendent of Industries, Federal 
Correct^.onal Institutiion, Terminal Island, San Pedro, California 
Basic seminar participant: ' St. Paul, 1971 

Mr. Arthur M. Reynol^ls, Director of Education and Special Services, 
State Department of Coi^rections , Frankfort, Kentucky 

Bfisic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Advanced seminar pari^lcipant : Chicago, 1971 

Mr, James A. Rhodes, Superintonc\ent, Federal Prison Camp, Eglin Air 

Force Base, Florida^ 

Basic seminar participa'nt: Athens, 1971 

^ ♦ 

Mr. Robert D. Rlfy^e, Director, Reg^lon Division of Atlult Education, 
State Department of Correcto^on,* Raleigh*, North Carolina 
Basic seminar participant: Atlanta, 1972 

Mr. John H-. Riley, Senior Institution Teacher, Eastern New York Correction 
Facility, Napanoch, New York 

Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr. Thurman D, Robbins, Teacher, Ffderal Reformatory, 
El Reno, Oklahoma 

Basic seminar parcicipf?ht : Noiman, 1971 

Mr. Willis A. Roberts, Director, Staff Development Center, department of 
on\Muk-t Uchabiiital ion, llnlvcr:5ily of (;eorgla, 
Athen-s, (^t ^rgiu ♦ 

Basic ^eni.ior p irl Iclpant: Atlanta, 1072 

Mr, Walter D. Rocht,-, i.orrcctloual Educator I, Colorado State Penitentiary, 
Canon City, Colorado ^ 

Vi isii oemiaar part iclpant:. Ilorman, l'J72 

Mr. George \U H^:>d,jors, Associato Warden, Wih wxl Hotropolllan Correctional 
. CtMitrr, HaTi Diego, California 

Basic seminar participant: Austlh, 1971 
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Mr. Frank Rjmeiro, Assistant Supervisor of Education, Federal Correctional 
Institution, TJrbxarkana, Texas 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1972 

Ms. livelyn Ruskin, (Resigned) Institution Instructor, Southcentral Regional 
Correctional Institution, Anchorage, Alaska 

Basic seminar participaut:** Pomona, i972 

Mr. James T. SammOns, Supervisor of Education, Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Kentucky 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1971 / 

Basic seminar instructor: . Portland, 1972 

Model Desig^ Committee member: Franklin Park, 1971 

Mr. Edgar N. Sampson, Treatment Supervisor, Colorado State Reformatory, 

Buena Vista, Colorado , 
Basic seminar participant: ' Boulder, 1971 

Mr. Jon M. Sanborn, Teacher, Valley Adult Suhool, Salinas, Califor- 



nia ^ 
* Basic seminar participant; - Pomona,"] 1972 

Mr. Joseph Santos, Jr., Assistant Supervisor of Education, Federal Refor- 
matory, El Reno, Oklahoma 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1971 

Mr. Carlyle P. Schenk, Institutional Education Supervisor, Minnesota State 
Reformatory for Me.n, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Ferdinand A. Schindlei, Assistant Director ol Education, Indiana State 
P.rison, Michigan City, Indiana 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1972 

Mr. Chested H. Schneider, Vocational School Supervisor, Michigan Training 
Unit, State Department of Corrections, Ionia, Michigan 

Basic scninar participant: ' St. Paul, 1971 

Mr. James L. ScoIgs, ti^stirutxonal Counselor, .J»unt aii Correctional' Center , > 
Tuncau, Al aska 

Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1972 

Mr. Clifford II. .Scott. (Retired) Associate U^xirden, Kedvt.il Correctional 
Instit ilion, La Tuna, Anthony, New Mexico-Texas 

Basir seminar participant: Noi^innn, 1971 

" Mr* ;villiatn R.W Scilmger, Vocational l)irci.iur, Cassidy Lake Technical Scho^)l, 
^ CheLsi^a, Michigan \ 

Bani^c seminar participant:* , Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Harry Sella, Jr., Elementary iuaclicr, Cnliforuia Conscrvatton Hentcr, 
Susanvl 1 Ic , Ca lif ornla 

Basic, seminar participant: ♦ Pomona, 1972 
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Mr. Arnold K, Sessions, Instructor, Division of Coinmu£ity_Sexid.^jer-Seata 
Central Community College, Seattle, Washi^igtofi 

Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1970 ' 

Advanced seminar participant": Franklin Park, 1970 

Chicago, 1971 

Basic seminar Instructional team leader: ' Norman, 19J1 
Basic seminar instructor: Atlanta, 1972 

Model Design Committee member: Schiller Park, 1970 

Franklin Park, 1971 
FrankHn Park, 19-72 

t " _ 

Mr. David A. Seyler, Supervisor o£ Education, Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, Oxford^ Wisconsin 

Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Mr. David L. Shebses, Assistant Supervisor of Educational Programs, New 
Jersey State Prison, Trenton, New Jersry 

Basic seminar participant: New York, 1971 

Advanced seminar paiticipant : Chicago, 19 U 

• Basic seminar instructor: Portland, ly/Z 

Mr. Jimmy R. Shehi, Personnel Officer, Medical Center for Federal Prison- 
ers, Springfield, Illinois 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

Basic beminar instructor: Norman, 1972 

■ ' Mr. Duane E. Sheppard, Director of Education, State Reformatory for Men, 
■ St. Cloud, Minnesota ' n i 1071 * 

Basic seminar participant: J^t. laul, ly/i 

Chicago,; 1972 

Mr. Manuel II. Silva, Senior Officer Specialist, Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, Ui Tuna, Anthony, New Mexico-Texas 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 197.. 

Hr. Harold M, Silver, Correctional Counselor, Eastern New York Correctional 
iaci]ity, Njp.ii.och, New. York 

dasic stmlnar narlicipant: Durham, 197- 

Mr. Theodore J.' SkumursKi, Senior Institution Teacher, Coxsackie, Correc- 
tional I-acility, '..'oU Coxsackie, New York ^ 
Basic somLiuir participant: Durham, 19 72 

Mr. John I. Slansky, ArauemlC Instructor, Nevada State Prison, 
Carson Cilv, Nevada 0 
- Basic ;4i,Mnin'ir participant: Lincoln, IJ/I 

Mr. Archie- C?. Sloan, Jr., Farm. Mana.<ci-, Fcd.-Val -.oi recti onaJ Ln.sl ituUion , 
Texarkana, lexa.s 

Ba.^ic .seminar pafticipant : Nori-iau, JJ7L 
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Mr. Archie Smith, Teacher IV, Missouri Intermediate Reformatory, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Basic seminar participant: " Norman, 1972 

Mr. Edgar T. Smith, Chief, Classification and Parole, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Terminal Island, San Pedro, California 

Basic seminar participant: • ' Norman, 1971 

Mr. Glen B. Smith, Vocational Learning Laboratory Coordinator, Education 
Department, Federal Penitentiary, T^rre Haute, Indiana 

Basic seminar participant: St. Paul, 1971 

Notre Dame, 1972 

Dr. Jacquelen L. Smith, (Resigned) Supervisor of Education, Federal Reforma 
tory for Women, Alderson, West Virginia 

Basic seminar participant: Notre Dame, 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: Chicago, 1971 

Basic seminar instructor: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Edward G. Snow, Assistant Superintendent, Lakeside School, Oklahoma 
State Reformatory, Granite, Oklahoma 

Basic seminar instructor: Norman, 1971 

Mr. Herman S. Solem, Principal, South Dakota State Penitentiary, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Basic seminar instructor: Notre Dame, 1971 

Mr. Salvatore S. Spadaro, Education Supervisor, Eastern New York Correc- 
tional Facilit;y, Napanoch, New York 

Basic seminar participant: * Nei^^ York, ,1971 

Mr. James L. Streed, Coordin.uof, VocafionaJ lt.tining Department, Federal 
Penitentiary, Marion, Ulinois 

Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, 1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970 • 

Chicago, 1971 * ' 
Basic seminar instruccionni team leader: Portland, 1972 
Basic seminar Instructor: Boulder, 1971 

Model Design Committee mqimber: Franklin Park, 1972 

Mr. Stanton H. Stringf ellow, (Resigned) Adult Basic Education Instructor 
.ind SupcrviS(U% Idaho State Penitentiary, Boise Idaho 
^ Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Mr. William C. Strong, Supervisor of Education, Fodural Prison CAmp, 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Basic s;pminar participant: ^ San Dimas, 1970 . 

iXdvanccd seminar participant: Franklin Park, 19 70 

Basic seminar instructor: New York, 1971 

Mr. John J. Swilley, Jr., Mw ,unry Lnhtru^tni ....kri] CorreotLonaJ. Insti- 
tution, Tallahassee, Florida 

Basic seminar participant: « , Atlanta, l')72 
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Mr. David^G. Swyhart, Supervisor o£ Education, Federal Correctionallnsti- 
tution. Sandstone, Minnesota / / 

^Basic seminar participant: o San Dimas, ^1-970 

Mr. Joseph F. Tarrer, Deputy Wardep, Walker Correctional Institution, 
O Lafayette, Georgia / 

Basic seminar participant: / Alanta, 1972 



Mr. Edsel T. Taylor, Director of Education, MacDougall Youth Correction 
/ Center, Ridgeville, . South Carolina " 

/ Basic seminar participant-: Athens, 1971 

/ Advanced'^ seminar participant: / Chicago, 1971 

/ . ' - 

Mr. Larry F. Taylor, Superintendent, Federal Prison Camp--Allenwood, 
Montgomery, Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar participant: Austin, 1971^ 

Mr. William W. Taylor, Teacher, Valley Adult School, Salinas, California 
Basic seminar ^participant: Pomona, 1972 

Mr. Mclvin E. Tennison, Chief, Classification and Parole, Feder'dl Peniten- 
tiary, McNeil Island, Steilacoom, Washington 

Basic seminar participant: / . St. Pauli, 1971 

Mr. Edward C. Thomas, Deputy Director of Institutional Services, Depart- 
ment of Youth' Services, Columbia, South Carolina 

Basic seminar participant: Athens, 1971 

or- * 

Mr. Frank A. Thomas, Director of Education, Idaho Stain Penitentiary, 
Boise, Idaho 

» Basic seminar participant: Portland, 1971 

Mr. Nelson N. Thomas, Special Kducation/ Unit Supervisor, Central Prison 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Basic seminar participant: AliJanta, ly// 

Mr. Robert F. Thompson, Director, Fed(iral Community Treatment Center 
Complex, Chicago, Illinois «.i ^ 1971 

Basic seminar participant: ''^^j 

Mr. Harold L. ToeviJ, Assistant Supervisor of Education, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Lewisburg; Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar |>arli oLpant : Chicago, 1072 

Mr. Wiilter E. Trout, Warden, Canal Zone Penitentiary 
Gamboa, Canal Zone 

Basic seminar participant: Morgantown, 1970 

\\x. Harold F. luppcr, Jr., Supervisor o£^Academic Instruction, Correctional 
Training Facility, Soledad, Calif prnia 

Basic .seminar participant: Pomona, 1972 
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Mr. Anthony C. Turner, Jr., Vocational Teacher, Yardville Youth Reception 
and Correction Center, Yardville, New Jersey ' ^ 
Basics seminar participant: Durham, 1972 



Mr. Joseph M. Van Parys, (Deceased) Personnel Officer, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Texarkana, Texas ; ^ 

Basic seminar participant: / Austin, 1971 

Mr.. Peter J. Vander Meer, Instructor IV, Attica Correctional Facility, 
■ Attica, New York ^ / 

Basic seminar participant: *y Durham, 1972 

Mr. Herman J. Venekamp, Camp Director , /Youth Forestry Camp, 
Custer, South Dakota / 

Basic seminar participant: / Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Martin A. Vesel, Assistant Supervisor of Education, Feder,al Correc- 
tional Institution, Sandstone, Minnesota 

Basic seminar participaat/: St. Paul, 1971 

Mr. Cloval W. Vestal, Superintendent, Fordland; Honor Camp, Jefferson 
City, Missouri '^^ 

Basic seminar participant: Lincoln, 1971 
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Mr. Paul A. Wageley, Superintendent, Maryland Correctional Training Center, 

Hagerstown, Maryland 

Basic seminar participant: New York, 1971 

Ms. Kthel S. Walker, Director o£ Education, State Correctional Institution, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania 

Basic seminar participant: Durham, 1972 

Mr. Matthew Walsh, Director, Federal Community Treatment Center, New York, 
New York ^ 

Basic seminar participant: Austin, 1971 ^ 

Mr. Dennis L. Weir, Academic Coordinator, Education Department, Minnesota 
" State Prison, Stillwater, Minnesota 

J3asic semluar pajilcipant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Charles L. iN^elker, Education Supervisor^ Missouri 1 raining^ Center for^_ 
Men, Moberly, Missouri 

Basic seminar participant: * T.incoln; 1971 

Mr. H. Gary Wells, Superintendent, Muskegon Correctional Facility, Muske- 
gon, Michigan 

Basic seminar participant: HorganLown, 1970 

Modal Design Committee member; Schiller Park, 1970 



Mr. William J. W^ndland, Assistant Director oC Education, Montana Stato^ 
Prison, IJeer Lodge, Montana ♦ ^ 

Basic seminar participaat: Portland, 1972 
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Mr. Jack L. Westover, School Principal, Michigan Reformatory, . j 

Ionia, Michigan c . ^ . ^ 

Basic seminar participant: St. Paul, 1971 

Mr. Joseph G. Wheeler, III, Superintendent, Umstead Youth Center^ Butner^,^ 
North Carolina 

Basic seminar participant: * Atlanta, 1972 i , j 

Ms. Edith Whiting, Director of Education, Nebraska Penal Complex, ^ 
Lincoln, Nebraska ^ , 

Basic seminar participant: ' Lincoln 1971 ; 

^ Portland, 1972 

Mr. James A. Williams^ Education Supervisor, Missouri Intermediate Refor- 
matory, Jefferson City, Missouri , t- i iq71 
Basic seminar , participant: ^ , Lincoln, 
Advanced seminar participant.: Chicago, 1J7^^ 
Basic seminar instructor: ^ Chicago. 197? 

Mr. Nelson G. Williams, (Resigned), Institutional Instructor, Soiith Eastern 
Regional Correctional Institution, Juneau, Alaska ; 
- Basic seminar participant: San Dimas, ;1970 

Advanced seminar participant: Franklin Park, 1970* 

Basic seminar instructc?r: Notre Dpme^ 1971 

/ 

Mr. Richard 0. Williams, Assistant Superintendent of Education^, Federal 
. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas^ /iq79 
Basic seminar par^ticipant : Atlanta,^- 1972 

^ ' ' / 

Dr. Jack E. Willsey, Principal, Cassidy Lake Technical School 

Chelsea, Michigan rhicaBo/ 1972 

Basic seminar participant:; Chicago^, xji^ 



Mr. Richard J. Witkowski, Associate Warden, Federal Reforiftatory, Peters- 
burg, Virginia ' / , 
Basic seminar participant: Bouiqer, iv/i 
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Mr. Wilberfc A. Wycli££, Director, Community Treatment Cen/zer, Dallas, 
Basic seminar participant: Aus^tm, 1971 

Mr. Joseph Yankoskic, Director oC Classification and Tre/iMnenl, Montana 
State Prison, Deer lod^e. Montana j 

Basic seminar participants Boulder, 1971 

i 

Mr. Frank C. Zimmcnnan,^ KducaLion Director, Tucker Int^rmodidte Reformatory 
Tucker, Arkansas , f - 

Basic Hcminar participant: , 1971 

Advanced seminar participant: / Chxcaijo, 19/1 

Basic seminar instructor: / Notre Dama, 1972 



RESOURCE PERSONS" ^01 

The individuals listad below served as resource persons for the Adult 
Basic Educ/tion in Corrections Program from 1969 to 1972. 

/ , 
/ 

Mr. Will' Antcll, Director of Indian Education, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 1972 

Dr. Ray J. Ast, Director, Adult Basic Education Learning Center Project, Mont 
clair State College, Upper Montciair, New Jersey, 1970 

,Dr, Charles M. garrett. Dean of Continuing Education Programs, 

Department of Community Colleges, Raleigh, North Carolina. 1972, 

Dr. Lawrence A, Bennett, Chief , F»^search Division, State Department of Correc- 
t/ions, Sacramento, California. 1972 ^ * 
/ * *" 

M^. Doris A. Berg, Consultant and Teacher, Adult Basic Education Program, 
Boulder Publxc Schools, Boulder, Colorado. 1971 ' ' 

Dr. George Beto, former Director, Texas Department of Corrections, Hunts- 

ille, Texas. 1970 ' * • 

Mr. ^uther II. Black, Director, Adult Basic Education, State Department of 
Education, Little Rock, Arkansas, 1971 

Mr.^ John Boone, former Commissioner, State Department of Corrections, .Boston, 
Massachusetts. 1972 . ^ * 

' <i , 

D^. Jack E. Brent, Associate Director, Robert f . Kennedy Youth Center, 
Morgantown; West Virginia^ 1971 and 1972 

Fifev. C^rvubc J. Brinkman, Chairman, Catholic Chaplaincy Committee, and Chap- 
lain, Illinois State Penitentiary, Jolict, Illinois, 1972 

Mr. Nelson E. Caldwell, Allied Printers Associates, Uptown Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri. 1971 . 

Mr. Joseph C. Cannon, Wvirden, Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet, Illinois^ 
1970, 1971, and 1972 

Mr. Kenneth S. Carpenter, Chief, Corrections Section, technical Assist- 

jnce Divi«*:Ion, Law linf orcement Anr5fst;ancc Administration, Washington, 
D.^ C. 1971 

Mr, Lawrence A. Cat »entor, Assistantf Program Direcl^i ctions and Rv 

"habl litatiun, L<<w Kntorcement Assistance Administ taiion, Washington, 
D. C. , 1971 * ' ' 

Mr- Price (Ihenault, Consultant, Massey luchnical Institute, Inc., Jackson, ^» 
Florida. l^>71 « ^ 

Mr. Lawrence N. Lhiiijtiaftsen, Assistant Director^ Bureau of Gonferentoj^ and 
LastlLntCcj, UivisLon of tont tnuiaip Education, UnLvcrsity of Colorado, 
Bouldc!?, Colorado. 197J 

"^'^ ^The titles nnd^alfiliations arc i'or the Inst known positions. 
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Mr. Bruno 'Ciccariello, Assistant to the Director of Adult Basic Education, 
Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 1971 

Mr. Elmer E. Clausen, Director of Adult Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 1971 

Mr. Archie V. Connett, Staff Associate, Western Behavioral Sciences Insti- 
tute, La Jolla, California. 1970 

Mr. Alien Cook, Director, Department of Corrections, Phoenix, Arizona. 1971 

Dr. Charles L. Cooper, Psycholoj^ical Consultant, Department of Psychology, 
Southeastern Community College, Whiteville, North Carolina. 1972 

^ o 

Di. Richard Cortright, Assistant Director, Adult Education Service Division, 
■ . National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 1971 

Mr. George W. DeBow, State Director of Adult Basic Edu.:ation, Department of 
Public Instruction, Pierre, South. Dakota. 1972 

Mr. Arthur Di-lworth, Parole Agent. State Departinehf of Corrections, Minnea- 
polls, Minnesota. 1971 " < 

.Mr; Robert K. Uomer, Executive^ Director, Summit County ' Chapter , Seventh Step 
Foundation, Akron, Ohio'.' 1972 

Mr. Edgar M. Easley, Vice-President, Program Development, Communication and 
Education Services, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 1972 

Dr. Charles J. " Eckenrode, Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 1971 

Mr. Peter Eichman, Seattle, Washington. 1972 

Mr. Glaus J. Eischo.i, Senior Computer Programmer, Fidt-Uty Union Trust Co.,_ 
Kearny, New Jersey. 1972 

' ■ Mr lohn E. Elerbe,- Director, Residential Treatment Ccntdr, YM-YWCA of Newark 
and Vicinity, Newark, ^'cw Jersey. 1972 

Mr. Don R. Erickson, Director, State Department of Corrections, Boise, Idaho 

1971 and 1972. , ° ■ f 

Mr. Joy y. KUmm, Direetor, Federal Vouth Center, Ashland, Kentucky. 1971 

Mr. Boris Frank, Manager, Special Projects, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 1971 and 1972 

or John H. lurbay. President, John Furhay Associnte., Inc., Forest Hills, 

Now York. l')7n, 1971, and l')72 
Mr. .Valter Gr.uLcr, Director of Slafl De.elnprent and Training, Lewis College, 

l,ockport, Illinois. 1972 
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Mr. Reis H. Hall, Special Assistant to Director, Federal Youth Center 
Ashland, Kentucky. 1972 * 

Mr. Allen E. Harbort, Suprintendent of Correctional Education, State Divi- 
sion of Corrections, Madison, Wisconsin. 1971 

The Honorable A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., Judge, United States District 

197"* ^^^^^^^ District of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Howard Higman, Professor, Department of Sociology, University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado. 1971 and 1972 " ' ' 

♦ 

Dr. Leonard R. Hill, Chief, Adult and Continuing Education Section, State 
Department of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1971 and 1972 

Mr. Cynthia W. Houchin, former Administrative Assistant, State Department - 
of Correction, Little Rock, Arkansas. 1972 

Mr. €len Jcffcs, Associate Superintendent 'for Programs, Idaho State Peniten- 
tiary, Boise, Idaho.^ 1971 

Dt. Howard L. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Denver Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado. 1971 

Mr. Russell E. Johnson, Seattle, Washington. 1*972 

Mr. C. J. Johnston, former Chief, Adult Education, §tate Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 1971 and 1972 ^ 

Ms. Bobbie G. Jones, Chicago, Illinois. 1972 

Dr. Harold N. Kc-rr, Associate Professor of Sociq^ogy, Department of Sociol- 
<^*8y> Wcsl^A^Lriiinia Univer-sity, Morgantown, West V^irginia. 1970 



i\lr. Paul W. Kevc, Director, Stat"e^DLvlsioji of Adult Corrections, Smyrna 
Delaware. 1971 and 1972 ^ - 

Dr. Gisela Konopka, Director, tenter lorYouth Development and Research, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 'l97l 

Dr. AUon Leo, Pi*ofossor of Career Education, School oC Education, 
v., Portland State University, Portland, Oregon. 1970 

j 

M.S. Fiorina D. Lothri<ij;i', I).«troit, Michigan. 1972 

* * _ 

Dr. Kllis C. MacDougalL, President, MacDougall, Pope and Medbery, Inc., 
' Coluiirbia, South Carolina. 1971 and 1972 

Mr. Fred J. Mayo, Manager, The Edward T. DeUarlolo Corp., Cnj?tlei in, 
Indiana. 1972 
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Ms. Sylvia G. McCollum, Education Research Specialist, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D.C. 1972 

Dr. Howell McGee, Director, Adult Admissions and Records, University of 
- Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 1971 

Dr. John-M. McKee, Director, Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Elmore, 
Alabama. 1970, 1971, and 1972 

Mr. James W. Miller, Section Chief, Special Programs, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 1971 

Mr. Ralph Mock, Program Director, Texao Education Agency, Austin, Texas, 1971 

Mr. L. S; Nelson, former Warden, California State Prison, San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia. 1972 

Dr. Roy C. Nichols,. Resident Bishop, Pittsburgh Area, The United Methodist 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 197i and 1972 

Mr. Jurry 0. Nielsen, State Supervisor, Vocational-Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion Branch, State Department of Education, Carson City, Nevada. 
1971 and 1972 



Dr? John B. O'Hara, Dean of Continuing Education, Kellogg West Center for 
Continuing Education, California State Polytechnic University, Pomona^ 
California. 1970 - ^ 

Mr. Jules ^Pagano, Executive Directur, Adult Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1971 

Dr. James J. Pancrazio, Associate. Professor of Psychology and Counseling, 
Sangamon State University, Springfield, Illinois. 1972 

Mr. Jcrald D. Parkinson, Warden, South Dakota State Penitentiary, Sioux 

. Falls, 'South Dakota. 1971 and 1972 ' 

Mr. Louis Randall, Executive Director, St. Leonard's House, Chicago, Illinois. 
1972 

Mr. John M. Ratliff, Portland, Oregon, 1972 

Mr. Jack R.«ddington, Siou>: FilU^, South D^kc-a. i9.2 

.Mr* AmoH L. Ri o(r,;^-Adraini »tr.jtor, Sialc Corrections Division, ASalcm, Oregon. 
1972 ' X 

Mr. Ken Rus^^ell, iSiit^t, Adult .Education, State' Department of Public In.struc- 
tlon, De:^ .Mpincs, Jox^a. 1971 

Mr. M. Kldon Schulia, AJult Kducatlon Sciiiur Program oi ticer, U.S. Office ol 
Education, ^Region V, Chlrago, IJlinois, 1971 



Dr 



John K. Sherk, Jr., Associate Projfessor of Education and Director of the 
Ucadin); Q,»nter, University o£ Missouri-Kansas City, Kansas City, 
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Dr. Ronald H. Sherron, Director, Adult Basic Education Project, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, Richmond^ Virginia. 1972 

Dr. Leonard C. Silvern, President, Education and Training Consultants Co., 
Los Angeles, California. 1970, 1971, and 1972 

Dr. John C. Snider, Assistant Professor of Continuing Education, Colorado 
State Universityi Fort Collins, Colorado. 1971 

Dr. Frank Snyder, Supervisor, : Adult Education^ Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Rockville, Maryland. 1970 and 1972 

Mr. Thurman L. Spach, Jr., Las Vegas, Nevada. 1972 

Mr. Koy W. Stecves, Assistant Chief, Adult Education, State Department of 
Education, Los Angeles, California. 1971 

Mr. MonrOL Swct^tland, Legislative Consultant, National Education Association, 
Burlingamo, California. 1971 ^ 

Dr. Ward Syboutb, Chairman, Department of Secondary Education, University 
01 Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1971 and 1972 f 



Dr Ronald C. Tarlaian, program Officer, Division of Manpower Development 
and Training, U. S. Office of Education. Washington, D. C. 1970 

Mr. Carroll Towey, AdulL Education Program Officer, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Region I, Bo.ston, Massachusetts. 1971 

Mr. Thomas M. Trujillo, Director, Adult Basic EducnLion Programs, State 
Department of Education, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 1972 

Mr. Olin L. Turner, Superintendent, Coastal Community Pre-Releasc Center, 

Stati Department of Corrections, Charleston Heights, South Carolina. 

^ J 972 

Dr. Stuphcn S. iMvari, Ai;sociatv rroJtcL Director, Rural Family Development 
Project, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 1972 

Mr. bwitl J. ValUM, nt,»rhotn, Michiv.an. 1972 

Dr. Arthut B. ..ut J, u\ a. , Dtpartmcnt of Conferences, OLntcr tor Continuing 
hducation, Univvf^ity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1971 

fy;. *U»rri^?on i, K.irr* m, Director, T. D. Payne Laboralory., A^■i;^.ona State 
rnh^ersif, lempe, Arl.-'.ona, 1971 and 1972 

Dr. c. I^Miald i;tiniKr», Supctvis^u* of hducational Programs, New Jersey State 
Prison, Trenton, New lersey. 1972 

Mr, ilarry U. Woodward, Ir., LxccutLve I)lreLtor, Lewis LUiiversiLy Special 
Services t\'nter, Lewis University, Chicago, tlUnois. 1970 and 1*)72 
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The individuals listed below served as members of the Advisory 
CommiLLcc o£ the Adult Basic Education in Corrections Program from 1969 
to 1972. 



Mr, Noah L. Alldredge, (Retired) Warden, Federal Penitentiary, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 1971-1972. 

Dr. Morris L. Brown, Chief, Program Planning, Division of Adult Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1969-1970, 1970-1971, 
and 1971-1972. 

4 

Dr. Donald G. Butchef, Coordinator, Division of Adult Education and Com- 
niunity Services, State Department of Education, Lan^ng, Michigan, 
1969-1970 

I Mr. Kenneth S. Carpenter, Chief, Corrections Section, Technical Assistance 

Division, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Washington, D. C, 
. , 1971-1972 

Dr. Barbara Chandler, Education Program Specialist, Division of Adult 

Education, U. S. Office of Education, ^Washington, D, C. 1969-1970. 

Mr. David T- Christian, Cleveland, Ohio. 1969-1970 

*> 

Mr. .\rthur Dilworth, Parole Agent, State Department of Corrections Minneapolis 
Minnesota. 1971-1'^^72 . - > , 

\ 

Ms. Betty Donahue, Program Specialist, U. S. D-partmcnt of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 1909-1970 and 1970-197J. 

Mr. J.K. East, Direcloi yiyi,i5ion of Adult hjucation Programs, State Depart- 
nent of Education, irblumbia, South Ca,rblina. 1969-1970. ' 

. Mr. 1. Clark Lsac^y, Supvtiniendent oi Kducation, State Department of Cor- 
rections, Springrield, Mlinois. 1^*70-1971 and 1971-1972. 

Ms. Elc-an.u' Jt^an IIln,Ut:;, Trogr^m Specialist, U. Department of Health, 
i^l^ucation and Welfare, Washington, D. C» 1971-1972. 

hv. Jamcs C-Jac; *.«ia:>ulcant. Correctional Uelra.d'i atioi. Servtc^j, ? j ? 
and Rchabiiitation iServiccs Administration, DepartHKnt of Health, 
i;ducation and Welfdre-, Washington, D. C. 1969-1970 and 1970-1971., 

Mr. Paul W. Keve^ 4)i rector , State Division of Adult Corrections, Smyrna, 
Lvluuare. 1969-1970, 1970 -1971, and 1971-1972 

MxS. Svlvia G, MvCollum, Education Research iSpciiallat, U. S. Uureau of 
PrL^om^, Washington, D, C* , 1969-1970, 1970 1971, am! VJ71-1972. 

Mr. J.i.|!'.>s v., Nurphy, (Rcsimicd) Vuu I'Vi-sitk-nl fot Corvaclional Programs, 
WaHhiiDUon. i). C. 1969-1970. 

Er|c " ^ 3.)5» 

'™™™ * The titles and atfLUations are Cor the last known positions. 
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Mr. Jerry 0. Nielsen, State Supervisor, Vocational-Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation Branch, Carson City, Nevada. 1970-1971 and 1971-1972. 



Ms. Mary Irene Pendell, Program Specialist, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 1971-1972. 

Dr. William D. Waller, (Resigned), Director of Education, State Department 
of Correction, Hartford, Connecticut. 1969-1970-. ^ 

Mr. Alfred E. Warren, Jr., NCCY Project Crossroads, Washington, C, 1969- 
1970. • 

Dr. Garland Wollard, (Retired), Director of Education, Vocational-Training, 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 1969-1970. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 



Attainability, 8 / 
Administration,- 35 / 
Adult basic education, /28-29, 38, 

Adult Basic Education ^n Correc- 
tions, rationale and need, 3-4; 
real situation of,< 17-43; 
ideal, 45-51; needs assess- 
ment for,' 53-56 j 

Analysis, 17, 31, 71 / definition 
of, 7, 17; of the existing 
corrections system, 17-43; 
of system environment, 18-22; 
of institutional set^ting, 
18-21; of post-release com- 
munity, 21-22; /of offender 
population, 22-i25; of correc- 
tions functions, 25-37; of 
ideal corrections system, 
45-51; of the /assessment of 
need^s^ 53-56; |of constraints 
and /tesources^ 74 



Analog, 7-8- 
Behavior, 60-61 • 



\ 



Behavioral objeauive, 57-58, 62, 
159; definition' of , 61-62; 
management p.ehavioral objec- 
tive, 57-5a', 62, 6^f specifi- 
city of, 62-63; pertinence of, 
63; attalnAbility of; 63; mea- 
surablii ty/ of, 63; oLseirva- 
bilitv of,/r>i-64; instructidnal 
ohjectived, 57, !>9,. 122, 124- . 
125 



drains LdVitii^n'i^i viofinition of 
{!lassif Kai i.(jn, 33 



t;Unuito fnr It irning, 117-118r 
dcf ini-Lii>n uf, 117 

College, iu 



Community, 20-21, 35, 37; defini- 
tion of, 20; post-release com- 
munity, 21-22; resources, 114-117 



Compatibility, 9-10 

Conceptual model, nature of, 4; 

development of, 4-5; defini- 
tion of, 7; use of, 10-12, 17-. 
207; recommended effective* 
utilization of, 13 

t 

Constraints, 75, /7; definition 
of, 74 

Control, 25-26, 35 

Correctional system, 17-18; concep- 
tualization of, 17-43; essential 
components of, 18 

Corrections, 17, 21, 23 

Cost, 8, 73-74, 79,, 147-148 

GurrLculum, 194-196, 198; definition 
of, 119-120; development of, 
120-181; elements, 120-158; 
guides, 120, 158-181, 195;over- 
vlew, 159-160; units, 160-180; 
195, 198; learning experiences/ 
tasks, 180-181 

DelLvory system, 18, 22, 156; defi- 
nition o£, 7; system objectives, 
57-6' . for^iulatLng plan func- 

j Hon lu^ 71-83 

t 

Descriptor, 9, 77 

Framing' power, 23-24 

Evaluation, 79; d^finLtion of, 78; 
of po$«iblo solutions, 78-80; 
evaluation system, 209-216; 
basic assumptions Car use of 
evaluation, 209-210; impact of 
evaluation function on die totaJ 
,system, 210-21 1; sell -evaluation , 
2n-21>- 
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Facility, definition o/, 99; educa- 
tional function, 100-108 

Feasibility, 57; definition of, 77 

^ 'Feedback, 9, 12, 77 

Feedforward, 9, 12 

Flowchart, 8, .12, 14, 26, 36-37 

Functional block,. 9 

Functions (flowchart model), defi- 
nition of, 9, 12 

Function(s) , 37; definition of, 25; 
_ corrections functions, 25-37; 
offender-related functions, 
25-35; securing and controlling 
functions, 25-26; treatment 
^ functions, 26; education ^func- 
tion, 26; psychology /psychia- 
try/therapy function, 31; 
medical/dental function, 31- 
32; social work function, 
32; classification /probation/ 
parole function, 33; ombudsman/ 
legal function, 33-34; religion 
function, 35; institution- 
related functions, 35-37; In- 
* sti'tutional administratiori 
function, 35; mechanical ser- 
vices function, 36; institu- 
tional personal services Oun6- 
Cxon, 36; institutional in- 
dustry operatj-ons function, 37 

Goal, 57-59, 61-62, 159; definition 
of, 59; of aduJt basic t;.duca- 
tion in corrections; 59-61; 
self realization goi] , 60^ 
64,* 66; civic losponkibi IJ ty 
goal, (y^K b'j-66; tcon<i?r,i / effi- 
ciency goal, 60, h:)jb6; social 
_ relationships gr.il,M>*K 65, 

6 7; management al/j, 57-58, 
6'>-67 ; Inst rur t i on jI goa , 
122 

* * 
Guidance/counseling, 2^-30 



Hardware, 135, 137, 147, 152, * 
160;' definition of, 138; 
categories of, 138-140; 
• selecting and using of, 147; 
checklist and criteria for 
evaluating material for, 
148-156 

Industry operations, 35-37 

In-service training, 113 

Learners, 184; selection cri- 
teria, 184-187 select 
learners, I877I88 

Learning center or laboratory, 
144; definition of, 145; 
characteristics of, 145-146 

Legal function, 33-34 

Library, 30^ 

LOGOS, 10, 12;definition of, 8 

Maintainability, 8, 79-80 

Mechanical setrvices, 35-36 

Method, 135, 137; definition 
of, 134, 137 

Mission, 60, 74; definition of, 
73 

Model, 38, 77; definition of, 7 ' 

Modeling, 18, 73, 77-78; defi- 
^ nition of , 7 

Offender population, 22; 

social-cultural character^is- 
tics, 23; economic charac- 
tcristiqs, 23-24; personal- 
psychological characteristics, 
2,4-25 

Ombudsman, 33-34 

Optimisation, 10 
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Parametiers, 75, 81; definition 
- of, 73 

Parole, 33 

Performance, 8 ^ 

Personal services, 35-36 

Philosophy, definitiqn ofr, 46; 
of corrections, 46; of the 
insLltution, 47-48; of 
Adult Basic Education in 
Corrections, 48-50 

Plan, 7,1-72, 75, 77, 81 

Point numeric code, 9, 64, 77 

Pre-service training, -?;112 

Probation, 33 

Program development, 119-181 

Program evaluatioji, ^200-202 

Program implemental Lou , 181- 
199 

Rank order, definilion of, 54; 
needs, 55; possible solution, 
80 

Ho Croat ton, 29 

RecruL ttnenc , deflnlLLon oL, 108- 
109; recruit staff, 109; select 
j=?taff, llO-lli; train staff, 
,111-112 

Relevant rei5ear<.n, C7-98; on 
learning and motivation, 90- 

on < < 1 i'i interaction, 
*)\'^7\ m J uman growth and 
dt vciiM^ifpnt , 07-98 

Kt^l Labi lit V, 8, 148 

\<v 1 l^a<*^^ ftinotiim, \S 

'\*v ,our« fs J 7 J , / / ; dff i n i I i on 



^Schedule time, 113-114; definition- 
of, 113 



Security, 25-26, 35 



' Signal path, 9, 12, 26, 30, /35-37, 
71 / 

Simulation, 7, 12, 72-73,* 78;* defi- 
nition of, 8; purpose of 8 

Social adjustment education, 27 

Software, 135, 137, i'47, 152, 160; 

definition of, 142; categories 
of, 142-147; selecting and ^ 
using of, 147-148; checklist 
and criteria for evaluating 
"^materials for, 148-156' 

S^olution, 77-81; definition of , 75; 
brainstorm possible solutions, 
76; feasibility of possible, 
solutions, model/simu- 
late to ^evaluate solutions, 
77-78 " , 

SPAHO test, 62, 64-65, 124 

Strategy, definition of, 128; for 
achieving objectives, 127- 
158; instructional strategy, 

128- , plaa, 128-158; scope, • 

129- 130; sequence, 130-133; 
methods/technique , 133-137;. 
h.ivdware/sof twate , 1 38-156 ; , 
motivation , 156- 15§ 

SMln:^!^ ^'7-56, 61-62, 150- .\or^- • 
nitiou of, 57-60; management 
MU^pnnl:^, 64-67; inbtruc- 
tLona-1 sub goals, 57, 123-il'.t 

Synthesis, 18, 71, 73, 75; dcfi- ' 
nition of, 7; of existing 
corrections system, 45-51; 
• i,n formulation of plan, 71- 
83; of pos.sLblo solution, 75; 
of Adult i^asic Hducati.on in • 
ikMTectionH phil-uHophv, -tb 
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astern, 17-18; 55, 73; defini- 
" / tion of , 6 

y -i ' ' 

System techniques, 7, 72 

Systematization, definition of, 
10 



Systems approach, 5, 6, 8, « 11-12, 
72; definition of, 5; pro- 
cess, 5; essence of', 53-54 

Systems principles, basic prin- 



ciples of, 9-10 " 

Technique, 135, 137; definition 
•of,. 134 

Tests, definition of, 188-189; 
requirement of, 189-190; 
kinds of, 190, 193; prerequl- f 
site, 190; pretest, 190;' 
194, 197-198; supportive 
' test, 190, 195, 199; post- , • 

test, 190, 196, 199; pur- 
poses of, 190; selection 
of, 191-193 

s 

Treatment, 25-26, 35, definition 
of, 25 functions, 26-37; 
education function, 26-31; 
psychology/psychiatry/t her- 
apy function, 31; medical/ 
dental function, 31-32; 

social work function, 32-33; , 
classification/probation/ ' ^ 

parole function, 33; om- 
budsman/legal function, 33- 
34; religion function, 35 

Validity, 8,^ 148 

Vocational education-training, ' 
27-28 . 

Walkthrough, 7-8, 12,' 73, 78 

' " < 

Wholeness, definition of, 10 
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